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JALSPARLIGHT RED 





" VALSPAR DEEP BLUE 


Valspar in any Color! 


in addition, Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
and Aluminum) come ready for use. 


Any color you want—simply by mixing 
two or more standard Valspar-Enamels, 
just as they come from the can. You can 
make an endless number of shades and 
tints which beautify as well as protect 
any wood or metal surface about the home. 


Valspar-Enamels possess all the fa- 
mous Valspar qualities—plus beautiful 
color. Valspar-Enamels are solid-cover- 
ing and dry quickly with a brilliant and 
All of the standard Valspar-Enamel lasting lustre. Easily rubbed to a beau- 
colors shown in the circle above (and, tiful satin-like surface if preferred. 


Valspar Light Blue Valspar Plum 


ma + ills 


a f r Example: One pint of Light Blue Valspar-Enamel plus one pint of Vermilion Valspar-Enamel gives one 
Y quart of Plum Valspar-Enamel as shown in the example above. For complete directions on mixing, send 
15c for the Valspar Instruction Book. It gives many helpful hints and suggestions, and in addition contains the 
Valspar Color Chart showing 32 beautiful shades obtained by mixing Valspar-Enamels. Use the coupon below. 


Valspar Vermilion 



















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 4th Ave., NewYork | Choice of colors | Dealer's Na 
I encl I I ne and stamy 20 cents apiece for each 4 t 4 
cent I ) ti c amples per person upple ] 
at th ly You will undoubtedly want the Valepar In- [2% Color , oe 
str 1 Book which cont the Valspar Color Charts and tells | State Color 
how tor t t | Valspar Colors. If you want this book, 
add 15 « k ¢ [ State Color Cit I 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





I think your plan for “Putting Agricul- 
ture on a Business Basis,” as outlined in 
the February issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, is the best I have ever seen on the 
subject and if you can get it thru con- 


ss, you are the man of the hour,” 
rites one of our Kansas readers. 
As this issue of Successful Farming 


goes to press, Mr. Meredith is in Wash- 
ington. He has appeared before the agri- 
ultural committee of congress and pre- 

the plan which he proposes for 


sente d 


stabilizing production and prices of farm 


products, and making it possib le for 
farmers to plan their operations on more | 
nearly the pate basis as other lines of 
business. 


{fundreds of readers have been good 
nough to write us their views on this 
important subject and every mail is 


a big stack of letters. 
id every letter very carefully and they 
all held for Mr. Meredith when he 
returns from Washington. I can assure 
you that he is deeply interested in each 
nd every comment, and I hope that a 
great Many who have not « xpressed their 


bringing in 


I have | 


opinions will find time to do so. Con- 
structive criticisms are especially wel-| 
come, for if there are weaknesses in any 


pl in, It is a real service to point them out. 

I looked thru this issue of Success- 
Farming, after it was all made up 
and ready for the press, I could not help 


£17] 


feeling proud of it. We always take a 
gre deal of care to fit each issue to the 
particular things which are uppermost in 
the minds of farm folks at the time they 


receive it. An exceptionally large per- 
centage of the articles in this issue deal 
with subjects which are of very direct 


interest just when the activities of out- 
door work are starting. 

thing that especially appeals to 
me about this issue is the large number 
of articles dealing with various phases of 


One 


king the home more attractive and 
nore pleasant. I know you will enjoy 
the wealth of practical helps for making 
both the inside and outside of the home 
more attractive. A little time spent in 
planting shrubs and flowers and in cars 
of the lawn will give the plainest home 
the kind of setting a real home deserves. 


Successful Farming is tremendously in- 
terested in having the farming business 
on a basis which will make it profit- 


put 


ible for those who are engaged in it, but 
the reason we are anxious for farming or 
nv other business to be profitable is to 
enandle people to have a full share of the 
things which make life worthwhile and 


ng these, the home ranks first —Editor. 
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| other sales follow, 


From Friend to Friend 


DON’T MISS THE NEWS OF 
BUSINESS 


Advertising is the news of business—a 
record of progress. 
Every time you skip the advertisements 
reading Successful Farming or other 
good publications, you are bound to miss an 
important part of the news in that issue 

Because, advertising tells the story of 
new inventions, improved appliances, new 
uses for articles you now have, new wa} 





s 


of preparing food products, new fabrics 
and styles, refinements in radio, motor 
ears, tractors, other machinery and also 


of worth-while ideas and services available 


to you. 

Advertising covers the whole range of 
farm activity It promotes efficiency in 
methods and management. It increases 
results from the day’s labor. It insures 


buying to the best advantage. 

\ few days ago, I was reading about 
two women who went out to buy an im- 
portant item of household equipment. 


Some time later, they happened to com- 
pare notes. The first had bought the same 
kird of an article that one of her neighbors 
had, assuming it was the best of its kind. 
The other had bought a greatly improved, 
new model at a lower price. 

“Tf I had only known there was a better 
one,” said the first woman, “I wouldn’t 
have bought this old model at any price.” 

“T saw an advertisement of mine,” re- 
plied the second woman, “and it certainly 
does everything they claimed for it.” 

Naturally! The modern advertiser 
knows that he can make no greater mis- 
take than to claim something he can’t de- 


liver. Advertised brands and’ trade- 
marks clearly identify merchandise. He 
knows that when it gives satisfaction, 


if it fails to make good, 
the brand will become a danger sign and 
the advertising a total loss. 
Economic law makes it impossible 
advertising to be long sustained on un- 
worthy products. For the many good 
things you read about in Successful Farm- 
ing, advertising broadens the market and 
cuts the total cost of selling, enabling the 


for 


manufacturer to give better quality for 

the money, which means greater value 
From the first issue, 23 vears ago, we 

have guaranteed to our subscribers that 


the advertisers will do as the advertise- 
ment says. Our guarantee printed below 
means exactly what it You are 
assured of fair and courteous treatment 
when dealing W ith advertisers in Successful 
Farming. You can have full confidence in 
the news vou read in our advertising col- 
umns We carry no feature iter 
importance to our subscribers. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Says. 


ot gre 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 

















We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- worth of adveriising each month because we do not believe it « led to our 
ent in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the guarantee 
es of our friends : Guarantee.—If you irchase any article a trom the in Suece ‘ 
We would not introduce a dishonest adver a ee — whether you bur it of the lo dealer or direct! ym ad ¢ ‘ i yt 
v Ata ut A } dIsn st advertiser into your home thru our page as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee t mone ‘ e returned 
ind guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the articlk We do not 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts 
Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in ad nee. One year for 25 any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor t notifyir s Ir ing 
s. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to ubscriber 3 in Canac ther foreign countries re newals always sign y« wrder exactly is the name ars f labe 
1 to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents Successful Farming How to Remit Send money by postal money o xpre order, ban iraft, 
old to ¢ ver} subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 
n An ime you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid Change in Address When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
{ our subscription will be cheerfully refunded be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherv the address 
Re ne wal rhe date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance both to you and to us 
he subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is paid for to and Advertising Rates The advertising rates will be sent upon application 
including the month of the year indicated on the label. If the date on the label is Entered at the Des Moines, lowa, post office as secon d class matter 





not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or ki 
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The De Luxe Coach 


—) 


ASKS NO FAVORS 
FEARS NO — 


The ease with which Oldsmobile 
Six absorbs road punishment is 
f directly traceable to the exacting 
ti standards and precision of Olds- 
; mobile manufacture. Soundly, de- 
Signed, accurately constructed, 
superbly capable of meeting every 
driving condition, here is a car, high 
in quality,lowin price. Big, beauti- 
ful, staunch— powered by a motor 
of extraordinary performance capa- 
city—it asks no favors and fears 
no road! 














We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.’’ If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 


COACHIO5O 











A Cooperative Poultry and Egg 





— 


Market 


They Get Quality Prices for Quality Eggs 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


HIO farmers are marketing eggs and poultry thru 
cooperation. More than 1,800 of them have joined 
together in forming the first unit of the Ohio Poultry 
Producers’ Cooperative association. These producers are 
residents of four counties in the northwestern part of the 
state, Fulton, Williams, Henry and Defiance. 
The members of this organization are just ordinary farm 
folks who keep a flock of poultry as a sideline on a general 
farm. There are few, if any, in 


equal to 20 cents per hen. This note was in favor of the 
association, It did not bear interest and it was not intended 
that it should ever be cashed. Its purpose was that it should 
be used on collateral in borrowing to secure funds with which 
to conduct the business until the actual handling was under 
way. This did away with the necessity of the board of 
directors putting up the funds from their own personal 
accounts or by signing a joint note. 

The goal of having a member- 





the membership who are run- 
ning exclusive poultry farms. 
The average size of flock is less 
than 170 hens, the 1,800 mem- 
bers listing the ownership of 
approximately 300,000 birds. 
Being ordinary farm folks, 
the members -have chickens of 
practically every known breed. 
Of course, each member does not 
have all the different breeds, but 
rather each one has adopted the 
breed that to him seems to be 
the best or which meets his par- 








ship which owned 300,000 hens 
signed up before June 1, 1925, 
was reached two or three months 
before that date. As soon as this 
was accomplished the temporary 
board of directors, which had 
done splendid work in planning 
the organization and in signing 
up members, was replaced by a 
permanent board. A general 
manager was hired. In selecting 
a man for this job the board kept 
in mind that one was needed 
who knew the business of mar- 








ticular fancy. However, there is 
quite a preponderance of chick- 
ens of the breeds known as 
layers and, as the first season of marketing advances, the 
call for birds for new flocks is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the breeds that have been bred for laying. 

This association is largely a pioneer in its field. There are 
other poultry and egg marketing organizations that operate 
cooperatively but they are mostly among the producers of 
the western coast states of our country, or in the extreme 
eastern part where hundreds of farmers in a community 
have no other business than poultry keeping and where 
those same farmers have practically all adopted one breed 
for all their farms. In spite of these things the Ohio farmers 
who formed this organization felt that the income from their 
poultry could be increased by cooperative marketing. 

The first member of this association was a woman, Mrs. 
Emma J. Henning, sho signed a contract on the third of 
May, 1924. Other poultry producers joined but those who 
had the local campaign in charge had a long and hard 
struggle. They were determined to have a sufficient number 
of members and to have the assurance of a large volume of 
business before they would 
start. Public meetings were 


Eggs ready for shipment 


keting poultry and eggs; he must 
be well informed as to the pro- 
duction end; he must be one 
who had experience in working with the public. Further- 
more, he must have demonstrated a rather keen business 
ability. This was a rather large order but finally the board 
decided upon M. L. Howell, who was well and favorably 
known thruout the territory as one who could meet the 
requirements. Howell was hired and started on the job 
the first of May, getting things in order for the opening of 
actual business operations. 

The selection of a location for the central plant was a 
matter of serious consideration to the manager and the 
board. They were determined upon a policy of ‘‘fairness to 
all and special favors to none.”’ Hence, the member who 
lived in a remote corner, could get from the 
central plant, would have exactly the same advantages as 
those who lived nearer. It was with regard to selecting a 
location that would be favorable for shipping that the board 
chiefly concerned itself. Conferences were held with the 
traffic officials of the railroads that traversed the territory. 
Finally, they decided upon locating at Wauseon, the county 
seat of Fulton county. This 
little city is on lines of rail- 


as far as he 





held in every township and 
hamlet at which the pro- 
posed plan was explained. 
The actual signing up was 
done principally at the farm 
This required time 
and driving but was _per- 
formed without per diem or 
the return of expense money 
to the workers. It was the 
hope of forming a coopera- 
tive that would benefit their 


nomes. 








road operating east and west 


1 


and has most excellent ship- 
ping facilities by either 
freight or express. Further- 
more, there was a building 


available at this point that 
would be splendid for the 
business. 

The next step was to plan 
to bring in the eggs and 
poultry and to distribute 
empty cases and crates for 








big four-county farming com- 
munity that led them on. 

Mrs. Henning, the first 
member, and the others who 
make up the association, signed a simple but business-like 
agreement. It was stipulated that for a period of three 
years the producer who becomes a member should market 
thru the association all eggs or poultry produced by him or 
her, exception being made for poultry and eggs used at 
home or which might be sold for hatching or breeding pur- 
By the terms of the contract, the association was 
given full power to handle, grade, process, pack, store or 
warehouse or to sell the eggs in accordance with any plan 
that might bring the greatest net returns. Members were 
given the privilege of withdrawing, should they care to do 
so, by filing a written notice between the dates of December 
15th and 30th. 

Each producer who joined paid a fee of $3 for life member- 
ship. In addition they signed a note covering an amount 


poses, 


The plant of the Ohio Poultry Producers’ Association 





use of the producers. The 
ideals kept in mind in this 
were that it should be accom- 
plished at a minimum of ex- 
pense but in a manner most convenient to the producer and 
which would bring the eggs to Wauseon in the best condition 
possible to send forward to the big markets. When the 
plan was completed, forty-three receiving stations had been 
established. These were scattered about the four counties 
in such a manner that every producer was within easy 
driving distance of one of these stations. These forty-three 
receiving stations were plotted into four truck routes. Ar- 
rangements for the trucking consisted of the association 
buying one truck and hiring three at a stipulated price per 
week, the owner to furnish driver and all upkeep. These 
trucks make each route each second day of the week. It is 
claimed that this plan enables the four trucks to gather a 
volume as large as could be handled by thirty trucks oper- 
ating from house to house. (Continued on page 104 
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Because of the great 
number of Buicks 
bought each year, 
and because every 
dollar of the savings 
of great volume goes 
back into Buickvalue, 
Buick’s moderate 
price buys quality. 


Buick can, and does 
build its cars the way 
all motor car engi- 
neers would like to 
build theirs, if their 
volume or selling 
price permitted. 


Only on the most ex- 
pensive cars will you 
find chassis elements 
in any way compa- 
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its price 


rable in cost and 
quality to Buick’s 
Torque Tube Drive; 
“Triple-Sealed”, 
Valve-in-Head En- 
gine; Full Pressure 
Engine Lubrication; 
“Sealed Chassis”; 
Controllable Beam 
Headlights and Me- 
chanical 4-Wheel- 
Brakes. 


Buick is selling more 
cars today than ever 
before in Buick his- 
tory. * The public 
wants finer transpor- 
tation at lower cost. 
And in Buick they 
get it. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factores: McCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 








* Foreight consecutive years Buick has led, in volume of sales, all 
members of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


; the Better BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 













Why and How to Use Lime on the Soil 


A Treatment That Many Soils Need 


By A. A. BURGER 


HE liming of soil is just as much a part of good soil 


management as is the use of manure, commercial fer- 
tilizer, or drainage. The first two, in part, supply the 
organic matter and plant food, but lime has been found to 
be necessary to stimulate soil action in a number of ways. 
[t has been found that practically all crops in the rotation 
respond to lime, but some, more quickly and better than 


others. Alfalfa, sweet clover, sugar beets, and canning 


peas are the least acid resistant; red clover, crimson clover 


and bluegrass come next; cowpeas, soybeans, corn, timothy 
and related crops, come last. There is a common impression 
that lime is necessary only in the growth of alfalfa but the 
time is not far distant when we will consider liming a neces- 
sity in the growing of practically all crops, especially in the 
territory east of the Mississippi river. 

Legumes are the most greedy consumers of lime. They 
require three to four times the amount of lime required by 
the cereals. Normally, good yields of red clover and alfalfa 
will contain, respec- 
tively, from 30 to 60 


to 9.8 bushels; and oats gave an increase of 8.4 bushels per 
acre. The average for all forms and all applications of lime, 
covering the entire test for several years, gave an increase 
as follows: corn 7.5 bushels per acre, oats 3.7 bushels, wheat 
4.5 bushels, clover 890 pounds, timothy 740 pounds. 
Another test on the profits of liming conducted in six 
different states gave an average profit per acre per year of 
$4.55. The results apply to such crops as corn, oats, wheat, 
soybeans, grass, cotton, peanuts, clover, alfalfa, and tim- 
othy. They were crops grown in standard rotations. The 
cost of applying the lime varied slightly from $3.15 to $3.38 
for all of the states except Indiana, where the cost ran up 
to $3.78 per acre. The profits range from $2.04 to $6.37. 
Agricultural lime varies greatly in its properties, strengths, 
fineness, and hence in its availability and efficiency in the 
soil. We may say that pure burnt limestone, finely ground, 
is practically all available. This is the oxide form, or the 
lime as we know it for plastering purposes. Compared with 
this, raw, finely 
ground limestone 





pounds of the lime 

elements per ton, A 
equivalent 4o 80 and 
120 pounds in one 
acre of produce. But, 
aside from this fact, 
crops will not 
thrive in strongly acid 
soils, and this ac- 
counts, most gener- 
ally, for our failures 
of alfalfa and for a 
very large percentage 
of the failures of the 
clover crop. At this 
time only 7.4 percent 
of the improved farm 
land of the United 


these 








a would range in com- 


position from 900 to 
1,100 pounds of avail- 
able lime (calcium, or 
chemically, calcium 


oxide) per ton. In 
other words, pure raw 
ground stone has 
about one-half the 


strength of the same 
stone in the burnt 
form. 

If we could calecu- 
late the amount of 
limestone to apply to 
our soils on the above 
basis, the amount to 
use would be a simple 








States is in legume 
crops. Stated in an- 
other way, our rota- 
tion of clover is once in thirteen years. 

Legume crops are necessary to a stable agriculture and 
to a permanent system of soil fertility. They supply both 
organic matter and nitrogen to the soil, and nitrogen is the 
most costly of our plantfood elements. Organic matter is 
the backbone of the soil and the principal storehouse of 
nitrogen. Clover secures its nitrogen from the free and 
unlimited supply in the air and when a clover crop is 
plowed under, it adds approximately 100 pounds of nitrogen 
to the soil, as well as two or three tons of organic matter. 
The enriching effect of clover and alfalfa is common knowl- 
edge. The important factor is to get a stand and a good 
crop; and this is where the use of limestone begins to show 
its far-reaching effect upon the future of our farming opera- 
tions. 

But lime is needed not alone to grow legumes. Nitrogen 
is held in the soil in a form not suitable for grain crops; it is 
locked up in complex compounds, insoluble and unavailable. 
But before it can be used by growing crops it is necessary 
that these complex compounds be torn down, changed, and 
made available to the plant in the nitrate form, the form 
in which it is most readily soluble. These changes are accom- 
plished largely by the action of soil bacteria. But because 
these bacteria cannot thrite and do their best work in a 
soil containing much acidity, the application of lime is im- 
portant because it removes the excess sourness and aids 
in the formation of nitrates. There is a tendency also for 
phosphorus to become locked up in unavailable forms, but 
it becomes more easily available for plant use when there is 
plenty of free lime in the soil. In addition to these benefits, 
lime also improves the physical characteristics of the soil, 
naking it more friable, mellow and open. 

The Ohio experiment station has secured some very con- 

istent long-time records covering a period of fourteen years. 
Corn, oats, and clover were used in the rotation. On clover, 
lime alone gave increases ranging from 281 to 1,340 pounds 
of hay per year. Corn gave an average increase of from 2.4 


If the soil is not well supplied with lime, it pays to apply it 


enough matter, after 
we had determined 
the amount necessary 
to neutralize the soil. This, however, cannot be done so 
easily, for, in the first place, lime varies greatly in its purity, 
or the amount of calcium which it contains. To overcome 
this difficulty samples may be sent to the experiment stations 
for analysis. 

But limestone varies also in its physical composition or 
fineness. Most of the agricultural limestone, which is the 
by-product of crushed stone quarries, is coarse material; 
in fact, only a small percentage is immediately available. 
The beneficial effect of limestone depends upon its avail- 
ability or its fineness. Lime passing thru a screen of 50 
meshes to the inch may be considered fully available within 
five years; that passing thru a 20- to 50-mesh screen is 
approximately one-half available; and that coarser than a 
20-mesh is essentially unavailable for immediate results in 
the soil. 

It is evident that the screen analysis is just as important 
as the chemical analysis, and allowance must be made for 
it. The quality of the agricultural limestone has been greatly 
improved in recent years, and the limestone companies are 
making an effort to still further improve the,fineness by 
finer grinding and the use of finer-meshed sieves. As this is 
done, the use of limestone will increase very rapidly, for 
most of the cost connected with liming land is in the expense 
of hauling and in the labor of its application. 

The first thing the practical farmer must determine for 


himself is the amount of limestone his soil requires. Then 
he may calculate from the chemical and physical analysis 
how much he will need. The lime requirement of the crop 
which he intends to grow must be kept in mind. Four hun- 
dred pounds of a burnt form of lime should generally be con- 
sidered as a minimum application, or roughly a ton of 
ground limestone. Maximum amounts of burnt lime will run 
about» 2,000 or 2,500 pounds per acre, while the maximum 
for ground stone will run as high as five or six t [It should 
be kept in mind that with no crop is it necessary to more 
than neutralize the acid in the soil. (Continued on page SO 
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OUR DISAPPEARING FORESTS 
ITHOUT lumber what would you farmers do? The 
forests are your affairs more than any Other part of our 

population. Your are one-third of the voting taxpayers and 

state legislatures heed your counsel. Forest conservation 
concerns you more than you realize. 

It takes about sixteen acres of timber to furnish the paper 
for one Sunday issue of a great daily paper. Wood pulp is 
now being used in a great many ways besides in paper. The 
demand increases as the supply decreases. Already nearly 
a third of the original forest area is in farming land. Eighty- 
one million acres of cut-off timber land, suitable only for 
timber, now lies idle. We are cutting four times faster than 
it can be replaced, and this will increase with the population 
and new uses. Lumber is now shipped long distances to the 
very heart of old lumber producing localities. ‘‘What fools 
we mortals be.”’ 

By an assinine policy of taxation we have forced and are 
forcing the lumber cutters to slay the trees and clear the 
land of every vestige of tree growth. It is impossible under 
these laws to cut wisely and thin the forests, or replant the 
land to trees. When a high flat tax is put upon timber land 
it forces cutting. With every tree that is cut the timber land 
becomes worth that much less, but the tax remains the 
same until the last tree falls. If lumbermen were left to their 
own wisdom, their own desire, they would cut the larger 
trees, thus allowing sunshine to more speedily enlarge the 
smaller trees, and they would put a new tree in the place of 
every tree cut, thus making lumbering a perpetual crop as 
you do your crops. This foolish policy of taxation forces 
cutting as fast as possible, forces cutting and destroying 
every vestige of growth because as long as even a young 
growth stands, the land is classed as timber land and bears 
the tax as such. 

The lumbermen would conserve timber if they were taxed 
only upon the cut logs and not by the acre assessed at 
original acre valuation. The state would then be a partner 
in real conservation instead of being partner to needless 
waste and devastation of our valued timber supply. Of all 
tax reforms, here is a most urgent need. There is about a 
$3 tax per thousand feet of lumber which the consumer pays, 
hence his particular interest in this tax problem. 





EPRESENTATIVE government must really represent 

or it will break down, as parliamentary government is 
breaking down in Europe. We have endured about as long 
as possible our mode of creating a new administration. 

Under the present constitutional law we seat our repre- 
sentatives thirteen months after they are elected. We seat 
our senators thirteen months after they are elected. We 
seat our president and his new cabinet, the administrative 
force of the government, four months after elected. For 
over a year congress may enact laws by aid of those repudi- 
ated at the polls. For thirteen nonths we are forced to keep 
on the payroll and on the job representatives and senators 
whom the constituents at home have “fired”? by their votes. 
These “lage ducks” would be let out of office at once by the 
voters, yet they must be endured for thirteen months. How 
would you like to hire men that way? 

For the third time the senate has voted almost unani- 
mously for a change in the constitution that will put the 
president in office in January instead of March, and put all 
newly elected congressmen and senators in office when con- 
gress convenes in January following election. It may be 
horse-play agreed upon, but each time this proposed change 
has been defeated in the house. 

[t will take a long time to change the constitution, tnere- 
fore it should be begun. If we disapprove an administration 
we would have the satisfaction under the proposed change 
of seeing the newly chosen president and members of con- 
gress take their places two months after election, and of see- 
ing the new congress get busy in January instead of March. 

[f there is a valid reason why such a change should be 
defeated, we have never seen it. 


REGARDING THE MEREDITH PLAN 

UNDREDS of letters have come in commenting upon 

the plan Mr. Meredith proposed in our February issue 
for putting agriculture on a business basis. When Mr. 
Meredith returns to the office he will reply to such misunder- 
standings of his plan as may need further explanation, or 
to such criticisms as have no fundamental value. He will 
accept such suggestions as will improve the plan. 

Have you read the plan so carefully that you can explain 
it to a friend, or criticize it? That is the test of understanding 
a new proposition. If in tryigg to get a friend to agree with 
you, you fail to answer his objections, you had better read it 
again and work it out in your own mind first. The plan is 
worth debating and serious consideration. It has been care- 
fully worked out by Mr. Meredith yet may have some weak- 
ness that needs remedying. He would like to hear from every 
subscriber. 


THE COST OF TEMPORARY EXPEDIENTS 

HOSE who have strung a temporary fence for whatever 

purpose know how bothersome it is to keep it serving 
its purpose. The upkeep takes more time and attention 
than the thing may be worth. Even so, it is sometimes 
necessary. If you let your auto engine run while you are 
waiting for the wife to shop, or the tractor engine run while 
you are at the shed getting some tool you know how these 
things burn up money for no purpose whatever. It is worse 
than the money spent for a ride on a merry-go-round. The 
kid has gone quite a ways and yet not left the spot, but he 
has had a lot of fun for his money. 

Money spent on temporary road work is about the same 
proposition as the above examples. The gravel dumped into 
a mud hole, the limbs put into a swale, are soon sunk out of 
sight and the road is in as bad condition as before. On a 
par with that is the construction of good roads with no 
attention paid to upkeep. No road is so good that it needs 
no further attention. To neglect its care is to throw money 
away. Really, it is as extravagant to put in gravel or paving 
and give it no further care as to buy a high-priced car and 
never put it in a garage or give it needed repairs. 

If this is self-evident truth in private affairs, how can it be 
less so in public affairs? There are those who think they 
must drive to town when there is every evidence of a hard 
rain coming which will soften the road. There are those 
who, when thus caught by a rain while in town, insist on 
plowing thru the mud all the way home and not only ruin 
the highway but do more damage to the auto, and spend 
more for extra gas and oil than a hotel bill would cost to stay 
all night in town and let the road dry up a bit. 

The lone midnight driver, the last one over the soft road 
when the fall rain is followed by a hard freeze before morn- 
ing, is the one who makes the high cost of transportation 
fall upon the users of the road for days or weeks following 
as they damage their cars in the deep, rough ruts in the 
frozen road. Some day we will see that the temporary road 
is an expensive road after all, for it taxes heavily for extra 
gas and upkeep. 


OUR JUDICIARY 
HERE is before the house of representatives a report of 
the committee on the judieiary that is of great impor- 
tance to all people. It was reported favorably by the com- 
mittee and endorsed by every interest that has given it 
consideration. The recommendation for increasing the 
salaries of federal judges should be heeded. 

The chief justice of the United States now gets a salary of 
$15,000; $20,500 is recommended. The Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, who occupies a similar position, gets an 
equivalent of $50,000. Other similar comparisons could be 
made, but it really does not matter what any other nation 
pays its judges, It is of concern to us that we pay ours 
sufficient to Obtain and keep the best legal brains in the 
country. 

No one is so ignorant of attorney fees that he does not 
know that $15,000 is no inducement for a lawyer to leave 
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his practice where he can live in his chosen home for a judge- 
ship that pays from $7,500 up to $15,000, which only one 
man can obtain by becoming chief justice of the supreme 
court. Can this great nation in which big business is getting 
larger and more powerful afford to risk its court decisions 
dealing with millions of dollars to men of such caliber as 
judicial salaries might attract? 
es be sure, salary is not the only consideration. Men of 
t ability serve the nation for the honor of it, but just 
the same, we would all feel that the pressure of web and 
ne bias of wealthy connections would have a less menacing 
influence upon decisions if judges got a salary that made 
them independent of such influences. Fortunately, we do 
't fix official salaries so high that they become a burden to 
ie taxpayers. But it is easy to get mediocre officials if we 
depend wholly upon men wealthy enough to take office 
or the honor alone, or men who are such failures that even a 
small salary is better than they can earn elsewhere. 


SOME LEFT YET 

GREAT many heedless, careless, foolhardy auto drivers 
have been killed railroad crossings, but there are 
left. yet. There is “one born every minute,” 
so there is no chance of exhausting the supply by holding 
funerals. One enterprising undertaker put his sign at a 
ilroad crossing where some reckless ones had been killed. 
G vod idea. 

1 just one line of road, the Milwaukee, there were 366 
crossing accidents last year—one for every day. But out of 
this number 145 happened while a train was already at the 
crossing. Think of it, one hundred and forty-five auto or 
truck drivers deliberately ran into a train either standing or 

oving across the highway. 

Some drivers deliberately pass around cars standing at a 
crossing and try to get across ahead of an onrushing train, 

en when a flagman or a gate tries to protect their lives. 
One train thus made pork sausage of a truckload of hogs. 


si ie 


(nother hit a truckload of booze. Strange to say, the two 
n with the booze were never seen or | a of after the 
ident! One driver hit the side of a long freight train and 


but he 


ope nin 


by striking the coupling lever uncoupled the train 
ind his car were in no condition to pass thru the 
spite of his hurry. 

We continue to give these accounts in the hope of saving 

_ lives by instilling due’ caution into auto drivers. If 
ekless drivers always rode alone it would not be so serious, 

it many an innocent passenger gets in a mishap at railroad 
crossings because of the heedlessness of the driver. 

The “Stop, Look and Listen”’ sign is not placed at railroad 
is an ornament. It is a life insurance policy. Use it 
as such. Don’t be the one who drives blindly into the side of 
a train. Your neighbors and friends then have no chance to 

gh at you or weep over you. As for beating a train at a 


crossings ¢ 


crossing, figure that caution only consumes a few moments 
which can easily be made up, if you get safely across after 


the train has passed. 


MENACED BY CRIME AND CONDITIONS 
HIS nation is now reaping the harvest of crime that 
naturally follows a tardy trial and a mushy sentimen- 


tality towards criminals. The police commissioner of 
London, England, in his 1923 report regarding the twenty- 
seven murders in that city of 7,258,000 population, says: 


“In seventeen cases sixteen persons (one double murder) 
ere arrested. Nine were convicted and sentenced to 
‘ath (including the double murderer); four were found to 
insane at the time of the commission of the offense; 
is acquitted on the ground that the act was committed 
self-defense; one died while awaiting trial, and one is not 
et dealt with. In the other ten cases, three of which were 
double murders, the murderers committed suicide.” 
Criminals are dealt with speedily and severely in Great 
Britian; therefore, they are few. There is no gun-toting 
there, even by police. 
In the cities of Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City and 
Louis, with a total population of 5,622,787, nearly two 
million less than London, there were 568 murders in 1923 
and 125 were not solved. There have been over 10,000 
murders in the United States in the last year, according to 
one who collects such data. They shoot you if you resist; 
f you have no money; if you meet all their demands. The 
country people are no more safe than the city people for if 


one 


~~ 


robbers get stranded in the country in a stolen car they 
commandeer your car, your cash, and your services as 
readily as they would in the city. Almost every robber 
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carries a gun, and does not hesitate to use it. 
some 300,000 robberies. 

A robber runs less risk than the industrial worker, and the 
income is greater. He knows that if caught his chances are 
good to escape soon with his loot. All of which is because 
our officers of the law get disgusted with the administration 
of justice and do not unduly risk their lives to protect the 
public. If they were backed with speedy justice at the 
hands of the courts they would take pride in catching 
criminals. 


9 


There were 


criminal courts 


This is not saying that judges of the are 
wholly at fault in suppressing crime. They are enmeshed 
in a tangle of Bags tape of the criminal laws of our land. 


Quick justice as in England is not possible here un ti we 
pattern our tice laws after the English code. W] 
us to the meat in the cocoanut. 
meeting of the national bar acked by about 
every state bar association, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and many and industrial organizations . 
and by prominent individuals who have the welfare and 
safety of our population at heart, have peti itioned the 
judiciary committees of the house and senate of congress to 
pass Senate Bill 2061 and House Bill 11071. It consists of 
only eleven lines, but would enable the United States 
Supreme court to prescribe the rules to govern our criminal 
courts to free them from red tape and conflicting portions, 
on which criminal lawyers depend to free these parasites of 
society. 

Altho over 80 percent of the house and 82 members of 
the senate have agreed to vote for this long-needed law it 
cannot get on the floor from the committees holding it back. 
This in itself is criminal. We are ruled by a mere handful of 
stubborn men who pit their wisdom against the best legal 
brains of the nation. It is time that farm organizations 
throw the weight of their influence against this suppression 
of this bill in’ committee. Our criminal laws and our police 
protection are as vital to rura ybody. This is 
their affair. Get busy. 
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PRACTICAL TAX REDUCTION 


_- -CAUSE of partisan hatreds and jealousies some pe ople 

annot think straight. It is nevertheless true that the 
surest and most drastic cut in government taxes can be 
made by cooperating with other nations in an effort to 
reduce armaments and the possibilities of wars. Preparation 
for war is costing the greater part of all government expen- 
diture. 


This is not weak pacifist talk. This is common sense. To 
disarm alone when other nations are armed to the limit is 
foolhardy, but to get into an that all leading 
nations cut down on arm: d preparations for war is 
the logical way to promote peace. Then couple with that 
an international court in which to decid dispute s and mis- 
understandings instead of on the battlefield. Such a com- 
bination will realty cut taxes so you can feel it. 
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TODAY 


We have today, let’s not forget | 
| In all our life we never yet Hil 


reg = 





nor can we borrow 
Just one brief hour from yesterday. | 


| Have seen tomorrow, 


Of yesterdays we've had a plenty, 
} If three score years, or only twenty 
Have flit 
About our wasted ye 


ted by, no use to cry 


sterdays. 


Today is ours to use or waste, 
Across life's page a line is traced 

For which we'll sorrow, 

ii] Unless we do our best today. 


perhaps tomorrow | 


Today, 


we reap our destiny. 


| Tomorrow, like a mist, defies 
it} 
| Our grasp. It may hide a surprise 
| Of weal or woe; but as we sow | 
| 
| 
| | 


Alson Secor 
















































































S often pointed out in these dispatches, the stumbling 
A block to action on farm legislation is the lack of 
agreement among the friends of agriculture, not only 
in congress but in national organizations as well. How wide 
the disagreement is may be gauged from the fact that when 
the house committee got down to action on remedial farm 
legislation there were pending before it no less than twenty- 
five bills—each of these based on an entirely different prin- 
ciple and all of them dealing with the predominant issue of 
the surplus. 

These measures include proposals that the government 
go into business with the farmers, buying their crops and 
selling them on the market, various price-fixing plans, while 
others would aid the producers to find markets and to obtain 
reasonable prices. On analysis, it is found that five of these 
measures would appropriate from the United States treasury 
the sum of $1,100,000,000. It was this far-reaching diversity 
of viewpoint as to how the problem of the surplus can be 
solved that led the executive committee of the national 
grange at its recent meeting here to steer clear of recom- 
mending any of the pending surplus measures at this session 
of congress. 


Status of Other Farm Measures 


HE Haugen Cooperative Marketing Bill has already 

passed the house. It is now pending before the senate 
agricultural committee. This is one of the measures the 
passage of which is certain. 

Muscle Shoals still continues to be bandied about a good 
deal. The resolution authorizing a special committee of 
congress to accept bids and sell the property to the highest 
bidder has passed the house and is now before the senate. It 
will probably pass, altho there is a strong element still 
favoring government operation. 

The Gooding Short Haul Bill which passed the senate 
last session is due to come up again. There is considerable 
support for this measure, the aim of which is to prevent 
rate discrimination from points where there is water compe- 
tition. It aims particularly at relief for the Middle West and 
the inter-mountain section. 

Altho interested parties are putting up a strong fight 
against the Truth-in-Fabries Bill and against the bill to 
control the import of foreign seed into the United States by 
subjecting them to a coloration process, the forces behind 
these pieces of legislation are hopeful that they can be 
enacted. 

Another piece of legislation in which the farm leaders are 
interesting themselves is that requiring the post office 
department to permit the sending of fungicides thru the 
mails. Passage of the measure would save farmers in the 
aggregate from driving many millions of miles to the 
nearest railroad or express office and at the same time give 
the post office a million parcels of much needed business. 

The large farm organizations, including the American 
Farm Bureau and The National Grange, have taken strong 
issue with some features of the administration’s new railroad 
labor bill. Criticism of the bill by these two bodies is based 
on the fact that the arbitration board set up consists only 
of labor and railroad representatives. The grange and the 
farm bureau demand that agreements as to wages and so on 
be submitted to a public body, such as the interstate come 
merce commission, before they vo into effect, in order to 
assure that these agreements will not result in additional 
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burdens to the public in the form of increased rail rates. 
The Agricultural Outlook 


LTHO there is a good deal of discussion at the moment 
over the wisdom of dealing in futures and long-range 
forecasts, the department of agriculture has thought it wise 
to issue a warning to the effect that any general agricul- 
tural expansion at this time is inadvisable. It bases its 
position on the following three factors: First, there is no 
likelihood of increased domestic or foreign demands for 
food products, the indications pointing toward a slackening 
of demand toward the end of the year; second, no reduction 
in farm wages is in sight; and third, the cost of farm equip- 
ment will remain at the present level. 


The Butter Tariff 


HE battle over whether or not the tariff rate on butter 
was to be increased is over. After months of haggling, 
of charges and countercharges, the tariff commission made 
its recommendations to the president. An increase from 
eight to twelve cents a pound was ordered by the President 
under the flexible provisions of the tariff. This increase is 
the highest the President may order. According to the 
tariff commission, after two years of investigation, the 
increase was necessary in order to meet Danish competition. 
The Investigation Complex 
Wyeereves else may be said of congress, there is no 
doubt whatever that that body is sorely afflicted with 
the “investigation complex.’’ Every man with a grievance 
or a suspicion wants to launch an investigation. This 
tendency has increased in recent years. It has reached the 
point now where it is a very costly habit. 

Back in 1910 congress ordered the interstate commerce 
commission to get a valuation for the railroads. It 
was expected to take two years and to cost some $4,000,000. 
It has already gone on for twelve years and has cost a total 
of $115,000,000. It cost the government alone $28,000,000, 
while it is estimated that it cost Class One railroads $87 ,000,- 
000. The United States coal commission cost $15,000,000 
in direct expenditure but no concrete action has ever been 
taken on the basis of it. 

While no doubt these and similar investigations are meri- 
torious, provided they lead to some concrete action in the 
publie interest, many of the investigations bring no result 
whatever. They often develop into a species of private 
detective work by members of the senate and the house. 
Last year the senate alone appropriated $185,000 to investi- 
gate everything under the sun. It has improved on this 
record in the present session by sanctioning inquiries that 
will cost $275,000. There ought to be a law—but there isn’t! 


Good Roads and Farm Marketing 


NE of the most interesting developments of the current 
congressional hearings on federal aid appropriations for 
roads was the stress laid by practically all witnesses on the 
importance of improved highways in the quicker and cheap- 
er marketing of many farm products, particularly truck 
produce and milk. Expert government witnesses told the 
house roads committee that in the care of many of the large 
cities more than 90 nercent of the milk is hauled by truck; 
that there is an estimated saving of 5 cents per hundred- 
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weight on all milk trucked into town (Continued on page 99 




















































Some Methods That 


Safety Signals in Alfalfa Seeding 


Insure Good Stands 


By P. H. STEWART 


thing over $7,000,000 for alfalfa seed. It is impossible 
to say what percentage of this amount is lost because 
of failures to get satisfactory stands, but the loss runs into 
the millions. Add to the cost of the seed the labor spent on 
fields to prepare and seed them, and the loss from having the 
ields lie idle and unproductive for a season, and the total 
\ounts up to an astonishing figure. A study of the methods 
used by successful alfalfa growers should be of value in 
dicating how expensive failures may be avoided. 
Nebraska now leads the states in alfalfa acreage. 
varied conditions in this 
tate, ranging from semi- 


B, ‘hin season farmers of the United States pay some- 


The 


The Schleip brothers were asked how they avoided this 
trouble. They explained that they used only northern- 
grown, common alfalfa bought by a representative of their 
local elevator who made an annual trip into seed-producing 
regions, and thereby knew exactly what he was getting. 

Let us, at this point, divert from this farm meeting for a 
moment in order to look at the seed situation from the 
standpoint of importations and also to see what experiment 
stations are finding. A few figures are necessary to present 
the importance of the source of alfalfa seed. 

It is estimated that the yearly consumption of alfalfa 
seed in the United States 
is something like 35,000,- 





irid land in the western 
part to typical cornbelt 
land in the eastern end, 
and further diversified by 
rrigated valleys and sand 
hills, offer an excellent 
place in which: to observe 
relative success of 
various seeding methods. 

A Farm Bureau tour in 
southeastern Nebraska 
last summer featured a 
stop at a farm whose 
operators have never failed 
to get good stands of 
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000 pounds. During 1924, 
we imported nearly 13,- 
000,000 pounds, some 10,- 
000,000 pounds of which 
came from Argentina, 
Italy, Spain, and Africa. 
In tests at the Nebraska 
experiment station last 
year the Argentine, Italian 
and Spanish seed winter- 
killed badly. Reports 
from other northern, al- 
falfa-producing states 
show the general lack of 
hardiness of this seed. And 








alfalfa. Three brothers by 
the name of Schleip, who 
have made a special study 
of alfalfa seeding, farm 
this place. After leading the crowd of interested visitors out 
into a splendid new field of alfalfa, Julius Schleip was asked 
to tell something as to their plans of seeding. 

“To begin with,” said he, ‘this field was manured with 
well-rotted barnyard manure before it was plowed for 
seeding. We believe that this is very essential, particularly 
if we are seeding down land that is rather thin and which 
has been in grain crops for a number of years. Many folks 
think that it is foolish and wasteful to put manure on land 
that is to be seeded down. Weil-rotted manure stimulates 
the alfalfa and helps us to get a good stand and a quick, 
heavy growth. If we can, we put it on a year in advance of 
seeding.” 

Another point emphasized by the Schleip brothers was 
the fact that they believed in 


Imported seed is responsible for much of the winter killing 





yet as an average for the 
past six years, we im- 
ported 8,000,000 pounds 
of seed, much of which 
was of doubtful value for states where winter conditions are 
such as to require hardiness. 

So much for the source of seed. Hardy alfalfa of the varie- 
gated type for the more northern states and of the common 
variety for less severe conditions is one of the fundamentals 
of successful alfalfa growing. 

Not all good alfalfa growers will agree that seeding alfalfa 
alone in the spring is the best plan, on account of the trouble 
with weeds. They argue that early oats or barley, par- 
ticularly if seeded a little thinner than usual, offers no 
more competition than does the usual crop of weeds in 
alfalfa seeded alone; and there is something to this argu- 
ment, particularly if the land is foul with weeds or the seed- 
ing not quite timely to escape serious weed trouble. 

Out in central Nebraska in the 
broad Platte Valley where the 





seeding alfalfa without a nurse 
crop. 

“We think,” said they, “that 

we are seeding alfalfa and risk- 
ng high-priced seed and consid- 
erable labor, we can well afford to 
sacrifice a grain crop for one year. 
You can’t grow two crops on land 
at the same time, which is exactly 
what you try to do when you use 
a nurse crop. We often get a cut- 
ting of hay the first year so the 
ind is really not idle all of one 
We like to fall plow our 
ind that is to go into alfalfa. If 
ve cannot do that we plow it very 





ason. 





alfalfa acreage is very high, and 
the crop is grown as a Cash crop, 
they have developed a successful 
method of seeding that is unique, 
striking and puzzling. Theorizing 
from practice elsewhere, the plan 
does not seem quite sound, but it 
works. The scheme consists 
merely in spring seeding without 
a nurse crop on a firm, well-pre- 
pared seed bed as is ordinarily 
done. The unusual part is that 
during the entire firstseason the 
weeds are allowed to grow uncut 
and unkempt until the uninitiated 








rly in the spring, working it 
wn immediately. We continue 
work it until it is finely pulver- 
ed and compact. The disc and 
irrow are used on the field until our neighbors are of the 
pinion that we are crazy, and then we harrow it at least 
ce more. Alfalfa seeded early on a good, clean seed bed 
ts a start on the weeds. It seems hard to sow alfalfa too 
rly in the spring. A freeze may hurt it just after it comes 
», but the danger of serious damage seems rather slight.” 
\t this point in the discussion someone asked how winter- 
illing was avoided. This point was uppermost in the minds 

many because the previous winter in Nebraska and in 
me other states, much alfalfa winter-killed badly. Both 
ld and new seedings killed out seriously, if not entirely. 


The difference is 





in passing would judge that the 
field was lying idle. Then on a 
rather windy day in late winter, 
or very early spring, this growth 
of weeds, which often reaches three to four feet in height, 
is burned off and behold the weed patch becomes a perfect 
stand of alfalfa. E. E. Youngs, an extensive farmer and 
Hereford breeder, has done much to develop this practice 
and to spread it thru the valley. 

I have now observed this practice for five seasons without 
finding a single instance where there was a failure to get a 
stand. County Agent Alvah Hecht reports that he has 
checked up on men who have adopted the scheme, and has 
found it practically always successful. It would seem that 
there are certain reasons why it works (Continued on page 35 


due to the seed 
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Landscaping Is Home Improvement 
An Opportunity on Every Farm 


By STANLEY CASTELIs 





ANDSCAPING has received 
the indorsement of a large 
group of shrewd, acute busi- 

ness men. Go to the outskirts of 
any prosperous city, where real 
estate dealers are selling home 
sites to their customers. You 
will see before the vacant lots 
row upon row of sturdy young 
trees which have been planted 
at the expense of the thrifty 
dealers, because they know that 
that bit of landscaping will add 
more than its cost to the value of the lots as home sites. 

The visitor at Washington, D. C., feels his soul uplifted 
when he gazes for the first time upon the stately grace of 
the National Capitol and he is at once impressed with the 
realization that no small amount of the beauty of the scene 
is due to the charming landscape plantings which surround 
the structure. 

Millionaires, who spend a fortune to build a palatial 
residence, do not regard their work as complete until they 
have invoked Nature’s aid to landscape the grounds and to 
make the edifice appear natural with the planting of trees, 
shrubs and flowers. And in many cases, this most inex- 
pensive operation of the whole plan lends the most charm 
to the final effect. 

But farmers have an opportunity of using landscape plans 














High hedges are effective screens for outbuildings 


for their homes far superior to their city brothers. For in- 
stance, they have less limited space to work with. Space is 
a thing which the city dweller frequently does not have. 
Then, growing plants of any kind is the farmer’s business; 
it should be much easier for him to get successful results 
than for the city man. 

Why is it, then, that so many farmsteads look, as one 
observer expressed it, as if the land didn’t know what the 
house was doing there? In other words, why do so many 
farm houses appear so bare and 
bleak—so artificial and un- 


Before any plants are set out, however, a definite plan 
should be made on paper. Such a plan serves the same pur- 
pose to the landscape builder as the blueprint does to the 
architect. By making a plan, a comprehensive view can be 
taken of the whole location, that no detail may be omitted 
Then the drawing should be rigidly followed when the 
planting is done. Even tho only one plant is set out eacl 
year, it should be set in accordance with the plan; so that 
the final effect, tho accomplished thru a term of years, will 
have unity and symmetry. 

There are two methods of making landscape plantings 
the formal and the natural. In the formal method, the lines 
are all geometrically perfect; one side of the plan js an exact 
duplicate of the other. The effect is usually artificial. In 








Anyone who can build in a natural grove is fortunate 


the natural methods, as the name indicates, the aim is to 
make the grounds appear natural. An endeavor is made to 
soften all harsh lines, to make the buildings appear as if 
nature had put them there, to substitute curved lines for 
the hard rigid borders and square corners. 

In drawing up the plan, the first step is to measure the 
home grounds and buildings with a tape line. Then knowing 
the dimensions, all the permanent objects and lines in the 
farmstead should be plotted to scale on the drawing. The 
location of the house, barn, garden, other outhouses, drives 
and fences should thus be indicated. 

After the permanent items of the grounds have been 
plotted, the next step is to outline what views are to be left 
open. For instance if there is a pleasant view from the din- 
ing room windows across a green meadow to a wood beyond, 
it should be left open, that is, no shrubs or trees should be 
planted to obstruct the prospect. Such areas can be indi- 
cated by drawing on the plan dotted lines from the window 
in question to the view desired and no shrubs should be 
shown between the lines. Views from the front windows to 
the road may be treated in a similar fashion. 

Then the walks and drives must be made to appear 
natural. It should appear that there is a natural reason for 
having the drive where it is; 
that every turn is due to a 





natural? Why do they appear 
as some pedestrian caught on 
the street sans some absolutely 
essential article of apparel? 

There are no logical answers to 
the above questions. The charm- 
ing effects secured by the 
minority of farmers who have 
planted shrubs and trees about 
their houses show the possi- 
bilities on every farm. 

A well-executed landscape plan 
changes a house into a home; it 
is desirable from the increase in 
sheer beauty; it is profitable be- 
cause it increases the value of the farm. Exécuting a land- 
scape plan need not be expensive. There are, in nearly 
every neighborhood, many native shrubs for plantings 
about the home grounds and free of cost except the trouble 
of bringing them from the forest. The additional plants 
needed to complete the work may be secured from a reliable 
nursery at a reasonable figure. 





Vines are used effectively here over a block building 


natural cause. A group of 
shrubs placed on either side of 
the drive at the point where it 
leaves the public highway, will 
make it appear that the drive 
was located there to avoid the 
shrubs. In other words, it will 
appear natural. A planting on 
the inner side of any curves in 
the drive will make it appear to 
bend in order to miss the shrubs, 
a natural reason. If there is a 
turn around, a tree or shrub 
planted in the center will give a 
natural reason for changing di- 
rection just at that particular point. 

The lawn should be carefully graded and sown with a good 
grass mixture. A well-kept lawn is the most inrportant single 
item in the- whole scheme of beautifying the home grounds. 
An even, level, velvety lawn gives a singular charm to the 
giounds even tho there may be no other living plant there. 

The planting of trees should (Continued from page 67 
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Does It Pay to Follow the Crowd? 


Evidence on a Common Tendency 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


HERE is a bit of market 
philosophy that holds that a 
manufacturer is likely to make 

more money if he follows a policy of 

going contrary to the crowd. For 
instance, if the majority is cutting 
production, it is said that those who 
increase the'r output will profit thereby because the market 
supplies are likely to be low and prices high. On the other 
hand, if most manufacturers are increasing production, the 
market supplies will soon be large and prices probably 
will be low. That 's a good time to consider reducing the 
output and turning one’s energy to something else. 

This policy is frequertly recommended to hog producers. 

It is a well-known fact that there are alternate periods of 

high and low hog production. The advice is often given to 

farmers to reduce the number of scws bred when there is : 
general tendency among others to increase breeding; and 
vice versa. The theory is that in this way those who go 
contrary to the crowd will have a large volume of hogs to 
sell when market receipts are low and prices are high but 
will have few to sell when market, 
receipts are high and prices are 
low. The question is, is this 


Engberg’s 
consideration, there are 


given in Mr 


be Cc onsidered. 


Millions 
of hogs 


While the trend of prices for hogs and corn, as 


For example, the prices that can 
be obtained for corn by feeding it to beef cattle, 
dairy cows, poultry, etc. 


very high, averaging 14.0 in 1921 and 
14.4 in 1922. This was the result of 
good crops of corn and small receipts 
of hogs. This high ratio caused a 
great increase in the number of sows 
farrowed. In the spring of 1922 there 
were 23 percent more sows farrowed 
in the cornbelt than in the spring of 1921. The increase in the 
fall of 1922 was 27 percent over the previous fall; while in 
the spring of 1923 another increase of 8 percent over the high 
point in the spring of 1922 occurred. 

These large crops of pigs came on the market in 1923 and 
1924. The increase in these years is shown by comparing 
them with the market receipts of the previous two years. 
The table shows the number of hogs shipped to all the 
public markets from 1921 to 1924. 


article is worth careful 
other factors that must 


—Editor. 


Calendar Year Million Hogs 
1921 11 
1922 14 
1923 55 
PPE Pid pens <<cinwb ay kobe savennh sees ben 55 


These large receipts forced the price of hogs downward. 
The 





really a profitable policy? Before r 


attempting to see whether it will 





pay let us observe how the hog € 
cycle operates. 
The price of hogs is influenced 


price ol corn, however, 

aiciinis turned upward since the large 

per ot. surplus gradually had been worked 

. ~ off. As a result, the corn-hog 

| AA ; ratio was reversed so that it 

| _ 12 averaged 9.0 in 1923 and 8.2 in 

\ | i 1924. This discouraged hog 
F breeding. The number of sows 
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mainly by the volume of hogs 


sent into the market. The price is \ vy. 5 


farrowed in the spring of 1924 
was only 80 percent of those far- 





export and domestic demand; but 
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rowed in the spring of 1924; the 
number in the fall of 1924 was 














the supply is most important. This 5 
been demonstrated statisti- 
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Solid line; mumber of hogs received at all 
public stookyards 
Dotted line; Ohioago price of hogs 


: only 69 percent of those in the 
fall of 1923; and the number in 








cally by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Since market receipts are so 
important, it is necessary to know 
what it is that affects the volume 
of hogs sent into the market. Hog producers usually breed 
more sows when corn is cheap in relation to the price of 
hogs: that is, when the corn-hog price ratio is high. If 100 
pounds of live hog will buy 13 to 15 bushels of corn we can 
look for large market receipts in about 18 months. On the 
other hand, if 100 pounds will buy only 8 or 9 bushels of 
corn, farmers will not only breed fewer sows but also will 
dump a lot of hogs on the market before they are finished. 
This will deplete the stocks of hogs on the farms, a shortage 
will soon result at the markets, and prices will rise. 

But these high prices of hogs are likely to make the corn- 
hog ratio high again. That is, hogs will be high in price com- 
pared to corn. Farmers then will breed more sows and, 
when the larger crops of pigs are marketed, the price will go 
down. As the price goes down the corn-hog ratio also de- 
ere This once more discourages hog breeding and a 
shortage again results; and so the cycles go on and on. 

Sometimes an unusually large or small corn crop affects 
the price of corn so as to speed up or prolong the cycle. The 
size of the corn crops and the price of corn have been very 
important since the war. 

Let us observe how the cycle has worked out during the 
last few years. In 1921 and 1922 the corn-hog ratio was 
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1922 


Re lationsh ip he twe en 


asses. 


and their 


the spring of 1925 was only 64 
percent of those in the spring of 


1923. 


1924 1925 


market rece ipts ot hogs 


vai The result was inevitable. After 
a preliminary flood of half-fat 
hogs, a great shortage has developed. The price Ol hogs 


Ss 


consequently has climbed from an of 1 
Chicago in 1923 to a 1925 average of over $12. This shortage 
and high price of hogs in 1925 was the outcome of the low 
prices in 1923 and 1924 and also of a short corn crop in 1924. 

Now would it have paid to have acted contrary to the 
general run of farmers? Would money 
made if more sows had been bred when other farmers were 
breeding less as they did the last two years or fewer sows 
bred when everyone else was raising more pigs in 1922. Let 
us see what would have happened if this contrary policy 
had been carried out. 

Let us suppose that when farmers were breeding heavily 
for a spring farrowing in 1922 the “contrary farmer’’ reduced 
his pig crop and sold his corn instead of feeding it. The hogs 
that might have been farrowed in April would probably 
have been sold in December of 1922. The average price 
received by farmers for hogs in that month was $7.63. If 
we divide this figure by 11.3, which is about the normal 
relationship between the price of corn and the price of hogs, 
we find that hogs at that price would have paid about 67 
cents for the corn which they consumed. Corn, however, 
had been worth that falland summer (Continued on page 66 
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ow About Our Next Crop of Trees? 


It Is Time to Consider Where It Will Come From 


By KIRK FOX 


ESIDE a magnificent waterfall that plunges 250 feet 
B down a South American mountain, there lives a band 

of savages. While vast horsepower wastes itself daily, 
the women laboriously grind corn by hand between two 
stones. Asked why they did not harness this great waterfall, 
the chief replied that by the time they got it harnessed they 
would all be dead. And yet this same tribe has probably 
lived near the waterfall since its early days. Each generation 
refused to undertake the job of harnessing it because it 
would take so long. After centuries, therefore, the women 
still grind corn by hand. 

In the Middle West today there is a vast potential power 
running to waste because men say it will take too long to 
harness it. I refer to trees, which, when planted on thou- 
sands of acres of now waste land, 
will convert sunshine and show- 
ers into the materials for build- 
ing homes and the thousand- 
and-one things for which human 
beings use wood. Each year the 
sun and rain falls on barren 
ground while timber grows 








that nothing would grow upon it. To shield this and to 
provide a more pleasing view from his porch, he planted 
spruce and pine just below this bare stretch. 

The trees used were small, being either two or four years 
old. Spring said that he returned home one day after a 
short absence to find the hired man setting out the little 
two-year-old trees. Immediately he decided that they were 
too small to fight their way against the severe conditions on 
the hillside. So he had several hundred of them planted in 
the garden, from which place he will transplant them when 
they are four or five years of age. 

The mehod of planting was simply to dig a hole large 
enough for the roots of the young trees, placing the roots in 
place and packing the soil rather carefully. The loosened soil 
soaked up a great deal of moisture 
as it would run down the hillside 
after each rain. Thus the little 
trees were kept well watered and 
very nearly 100 percent have 
grown and have become well 
established in the soil. The 
little trees needed no attention 





scarcer and more costly, good 
farm land is washed into the 
Gulf of Mexico, floods ravage 
the lowlands and water supplies 
disappear. 

Last spring I called on a 
county agerft on the west edge of 
Wisconsin. The evening before 
he had spent with several farm- 
ers in a hilly section who frankly 





THE TREE 
There’s something in a noble tree— 
What shall I say? a soul? 


For ‘tis not form, or aught we see 


In leaf or branch or bole. 


Some presence, tho not understood, 
Dwells there alway, and seems 
To be acquainted with our mood, 


except that the soil be loosened 
around them once or twice dur- 
ing the season. 

Spring is well pleased with his 
first efforts. He says that he can 
find no more practical method of 
utilizing his hillsides. He has 
obtained the cooperation of the 
state experiment station from 
which source he secures his 


admitted that they must change : ‘ young trees. He will plant 
their system of farming soon or And mingles in our dreams. many thousands of trees as the 
lose their homes. They had —Samuel Valentine Cole years go on. He says, ‘Those 
ealled him for help. “The in The Melody of Earth little trees will be worth money 





trouble out there,’’ the agent 
told me, without a suggestive 
question on my part, “is that 
those fellows have skinned the 
natural timber off their hilltops 
to get a little cordwood. Now the spring rains tear down 
the hillsides without hindrance and the fields are nearly 
ruined. Furthermore, as soon as a dry spell comes, the 
fields dry out and bake because there is no seepage water 
coming from above. They have reduced their livestock 
because the pastures burn up every summer and because of 
the difficulty of getting water, most of the natural springs 
having dried up.” 

Along the Turkey and Volga river valleys of northeastern 
Iowa, the native timber has been largely cut away. For 
many years old settlers have wondered why such frightful 
floods have occurred each spring and why so many old 
standby springs have gone dry. So serious has this flood 
menace become that a town of 200 people was obliged last 
spring to move back into the hills. This town had stood for 
eighty years on the old site. Nor is this damage limited to 
hilly land. There are few neighborhoods, even in the gently 
rolling sections, where it would not be possible to find 
serious soil damage that could be prevented were the force 
of the floods held back by trees. 

What can we, as individuals, do about it? Is the prob lem 
one for the n: ition or state to handle rather than the indi- 
vidual? We will first see what cornbelt farmers are already 
doing on their own farms. 


To make waste land produce something useful, to stop 
hillside washing and to cover a bare spot on a hillside, 


are the objects which Edgar Spring of eastern Ohio has in 


mind in doing some forestry planting on the hillsides which 
surround his farm home, writes H. E. McCartney. 

Spring secured 6,000 seedlings for his first planting. Two 
thousand tulip poplars were set in the edge of the woods on a 
hill from which the timber had been eut to very near the 
top. Pines and spruce were used in open stretches farther 
down the hill where the landside was open and bare. It 


happened t 


iat directly across the valley from the home on 
this farm was a strip of soil which was of such composition 





some day.” 

During 1924 Ohio county 
agents devoted forty-eight days 
in all to farm woodlot develop- 
ment: The spring of 1925, 15,000 
forest tree seedlings were planted in Tuscarawas county, 
Ohio. That fall 57,000 more were ordered and 100,000 is the 
goal. In Hocking county 1,000 black walnut and tulip 
poplars were planted that spring. The trees are furnished 
free by the Ohio experiment station. Vinton county held 
many demonstrations on how to care for standing timber. 
Ohio now has an extension specialist in forestry, F. W. Dean 





OWA, with an annual wood bill of $42,000,000, finds that 
she has 2,500,000 acres of land best suited to the produc- 
tion of timber crops. In Tama county 100 acres of hillsides 
having gullies twelve to fifteen feet deep are being planted to 
trees. 

The 1925 spring program of the Iowa forestry extension 
service resulted in twenty-nine new demonstrations, twenty- 
one of these were shelterbelts and eight were woodlots. In 
addition, two woodlots and nine windbreak plantings were 
made that were not demonstrations. Warren county put on 
a county-wide project, Story county carried out a similar 
project in 1924. G. B. MacDonald and I. T. Bode, who are 
directing the work in Iowa, say there is a very general inter- 
est among the farmers in tree pl: anting. 

In Eau Claire county, Wisconsin, Charles Guse put out 
three acres of Jack pines on his farm during the spring of 
1925. He expects to plant an acre of Norway pines eac ‘ 
year. Over in northeast Nebraska in Burt county, there is 
a farmer who celebrates each important event in the life of 
his family by putting out some trees. This has continued 
now until his plantings are already worth considerable. 
Minnesota now has an extension forester, Parker Anderson 
who will work with the farmers in'tree planting work. Mis- 
souri has a state forestry policy under direction of the state 
board of agriculture. Indiana has an annual fund of $25,000 
for forestry work. Thus it is evident that something is being 
done to get more trees planted. 

But what does a man get out of all his work and expense 
conne cted with establishing a tree (Continued on page 96 
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National forests also deserve our interest and support 
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Essential Factors In Outside Painting 
How to Be Sure of Good Results 


By BERTON ELLIOT 


RE you going to paint the house, barn 

or some of the outbuildings this spring? 

If so, listen in to a few fundamental 

painting principles broadcasted on this page 

to help the readers of Successful Farming get good results 
in their spring painting. 

Obviously there is a right way and wrong way in painting, 
the same as there is in everything else. However, the impor- 
tance of the right use of paint is probably less realized gen- 
erally than the use of right methods in stock-raising, fruit 
growing, mechanics, carpentry and other operations with 
which the owner of a farm is 
familiar. This is probably due 
to the fact that tlic really 
important factors in painting 
are less apparent on the sur- 
face. Anyone can slip-slap 
a brush over a surface, after 
a fashion, and to the non- 
expert observer this is regarded 
as about all there is to paint- 
ing. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is only the smallest 
part of it. 

Painting is like fishing. One 
man takes a line with a hook 
on the end, puts some bait on 
the hook, drops it in the water, 
and catches a great abundance 
of fish. Another man apparent- 
ly does the same thing, and 





There’s a time drawing near 
That comes every year-—— 


The good old 


painting time. 


applied to the building are dependent on it 

After the priming coat, nail holes an 
cracks should be puttied. If puttied befor 
the first coat of paint is applied, the oil fro: 
the putty would soak into the bare wood, leaving the putty 
dry and crumbly. 

Second-and third coats should be of proper consistency 
to provide good body and good covering of the surfac 
Three coats are generally desirable on new work, as us ually 
the second coat only succeeds in fully satisfying the satura- 
tion demands of the wood, and the third coat is needed fo1 
adequate protection. 

Repainting Buildings 

First examine the surface for all unfavorabl 
conditions. 

Any blisters should be opened up and 
scraped off with the putty knife. All loos: 
paint should be taken off with a wire brush 
or scraper. If this condition is very bad in 
any plates, it may be necessary to burn off 
the old paint in these places with a painter: 
torch. This is done by moving the flame back 
and forth over the surface, being careful 
not to hold it still long enough to set fire t: 
the wood. This softens the paint. With the 
other hand the softened paint is scraped off 
with a wide putty knife. 

Any dirt-covered places should be brushed 
down. If mud is caked on in any places it 
should be scraped off, as the mud is liable to 








catches no fish whatever. It’s 
the kind of hook, the way the 
bait is put on, the time of day, the place, the weather, the 
wind, the way the fish are acting, and many other little 
things that are known to the good fisherman, which mark 
the entire difference between absolute failure and the best 
possible results. 

So it is with painting. It’s the requirements of different 
woods—the condition of old paint coatings— 
the weather conditions—the right amount of 
oil and turpentine to use in priming coat and 
finishing coat—the proper time to fill nail 
holes and cracks—how to prevent paint 
blistering—what to do if it crawls—how to 
prevent pitch and sap from coming thru and 
spoiling the paint—the number of coats 
necessary for the best results—the length of 
time each coat should stand before applying 
another—things like these which really mark 
the difference between a miserable job and 
the finest job of painting it is possible to 
produce. 

The cost of the painting material is the 
same, and it takes the same amount of time 
to apply it, whether the surface is in proper 
condition, the weather conditions favorable 
and the paint properly applied. Therefore, 
the property owner will be way ahead to study 
the essential principles of painting, so that he 
can be insured of a 100 percent job. The 
following information outlines the factors an experienced 
painter would take into consideration in going about a 
painting operation. 





Painting New Buildings 

First, shellac any knots and sappy places to prevent pitch 
and sap bleeding thru the paint later on. 

Apply the priming coat—preferably the same paint used 
for finishing coats, but carrying more linseed oil and turpen- 
tine to satisfy the absorption requirements of the bare wood. 
The softer the wood, the more oil should be used. Yellow 
ochre should never be used for a primer. It seldom dries 
thoroly and, due to its nature, often causes peeling. The 
idea that any old paint will do for priming, as it will be 
covered up anyway, is wrong; in fact, if there is to be any 
difference, the priming coat should be the best, as it is the 
foundation, and all the subsequent coats that are ever 








let go later on, taking the paint with it. In 
case there is grease on the surface anywhere, 
it should be removed as far as possible by rubbing vigorously 
with a cloth saturated with gasoline, benzine or turpentine. 

Two coats are usually sufficient for repaint work, and if 
the surface is in excellent condition, one coat may be ade- 
quate. 

The first coat over previously painted surfaces should 
aITy a generous amount of 
raw linseed oil and turpentine 
to assist in penetrating the 
old coating and assure that the 
new coating will adhere tena- 
ciously. If the surface is very 
hard, some turpentine and a 
little oil should be used: if the 
surface is powdery, some oil 
and a little turpentine should 
be used. 





Favorable Weather 
Conditions 


Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions may spoil any job of 
painting, moisture being” the 
worst enemy of paint, and the 
element to be especially avoid- 
ed in any form. 

Painting should never be 
done during or following a 
rain, heavy dew, fog or frost, while the wood is still wet from 
a rain, or when a storm is threatening. 

Avoid painting in the direct rays of the summer sun as 
far as possible. It is liable to blister the paint. Painting can 
usually be done so as to follow the shade around the building. 

Do not paint in extremely cold weather. If the paint 
freezes before it dries, the job will be ruined, and require 
one or more coats to put it in passably good condition again. 








General Conditions 


With a new house, be sure the lumber has thoroly seasoned 
before painting. Moisture in the wood finding its way out 
will expand the elastic paint film and push it out into 
blisters. 

Do not paint before plaster or wet basements have dried 
out. This moisture will find its way out thru ‘the siding, 
and result in blistering or peeling, (Continued on page 81 
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Nichols, 
two trips around the world. 
foreign lands and is still going. 











the traveler, has crossed the 


His stories are based on actual experience. 


Atlantic twenty times and made 
has rambled thru more than thirty 













ANY years ago I was 
on board an _ Italian 


steamship that slowly 
made its way into the harbor 
at Beyrout, Syria. As the 
anchor was dropped the yellow 
flag went up. A yellow flag on 
a ship keeps all people and 
boats away except quarantine 
officers, and it is always on the 
mast while the ship is under 
had sailed from Egypt and as the bubonic 
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that mention the Phenicians as 
a great people with Tyre and 
Sidon among their chief cities 
In the days of Solomon, Tyre 
was a royal city with Hiram 
its king. Solomon employed 
Phenicians to man his ships 
as they were the 


as 


best 


seamen 
of his day. When Jonah under- 
took to run away from the duty enjoined upon him by the 


Lord, he went down to Joppa and went on board 
ship. 


a Phenician 




















eue was raging there all ships were under the ban in a \ little more than one year ago it was my privilege to visit 
Syrian port. this part of the country a second time, landing at the same city 
er the officers found that we had no cases of the disease of Beyrout (often spelled Beirut It is now a thriving citv. 
board they decided to hold us under quarantine only forty- larger than Des Moines, lowa. Fifty thousand, one-fourth of 
t hours. Even that was a long time, however, for some of us its population, are Moslems and they have twenty-three mosques 
re very anxious to be on our way and besides this quarantine — or churches in the city. 
isiness 1S not a little expens se to the passe gers who are allowed Three thousand vessels enter and leave Beyrout annually 
main on board. All except the cabin passengers were taken and the exports of silks, olive oil, fruits, ete.,.amount to ten 
the quarantine station and to remain there long would kill million dollars per year The city has twenty printing plants, 
st any white man. welve Arabic newspapers, six hospitals, thirty-eight churches 
(his harbor is very beautiful. The city of Beyrout lool and almost one hundred schools for boys and girls 
n and inviting when seen at a distance. The Mountains of The Harvard of the Near East is the American Protestant 
inon in the background covered with green foliage up to College of Beyrout, which was founded by the Presbyterian 
tops make a wonderful church in 1865. It now has 
in the daytime and more than a thousand stu- 
sht the lights from a dozen dents, one hundred and twen- 
ges on the mountain side ty teachers and its graduates 
sight that lingers in are leaders in many profes- 
; memory for a long time sions and industries in man} 
In spite of the intense hi countries. 
ig day and night the This fine institution has 
-eight hours passed ver propert) worth million, 
lv. There were three endowment of mue¢ h more, a 
ish lady missionaries fifty-acre campus that is 
Egypt who were going dotted with twenty-six build- 
he Lebanon Mountains ings, some of which are mag- 
their summer vacation nificent structures. I spent 
1 they invited me to hav some very delightful hours in 
th them two or thr this institution visiting with 
rach day and the storys | Dr. Bayard Dodge, the presi- 
‘ their experiences in then dent, and many of the pro- 
was fascinating fessors and students Dr. 
When the forty-ninth hour Howard Bliss was at the 
. half-hundred small head of this university for 
ts grime around the many years and stamped his 
r as near as they were Some of the Near East Relief children in Syria impress upon it . 
wed to come. When the : While a non-sectarian in- 
x was finally lowered, the stitution, it is genuincly 


ibout the stairways was terrible. Officers had to use the ir 
times. While I had a Turkish passport properly in- 


ed, yet the longing for new experiences always slumbers in 


heart of a traveler. 
Having become acquainted with a fine, a hly educated, 
sh young man who could understand all languages spoken 


Beyrout, it was agreed between us that tg we reached the 


mm house I was to produce only my American passport 
ve would thus find out what the officials would decide to 
th me. This friend was to translate to me what the officers 
nd at the proper time the Turkish passport was to be 

hcoming. 

iese Turkish officers could not read a word of the American, 

that was not surprising for I could not read a word of my 


irkish passport 
ranslated to me 
described 


a 
n Turkish document. However, when this Ti 
issued I insisted that every word in it be t 
| it was sure laughable to hear the way tl 
siognomy. 
\\ V hile these officers could not read English they soon decided 
he seal on the passport th: at the owner was an American 
n they parleyed for some time about what to a with the 
nger. They talked so rile that my friend could not keep 
vith the translation. ‘Get out your Turkish passport 
kly,”’ said my friend rather excitedly. They had decided to 
me prison, get what money they could, after which 
would see the American consul. When the Turkish pass- 
was produced, thev all looked like whipped dogs. 
evrout is the one real city now existing in the country known 
ble times as Phoenicia, or Phenicia.. This was a narrow strip 
untry, some two hundred miles in length, along the eastern 
ler of the great Mediterranean sea. ‘] he most noted cities in 
land in bible times were Tyre and Sidon. It used to be 
ught that the Phenicians were the first people to have an 
habet but late discoveries seem to dispute this claim. 
Inscriptions thirty-five hundred years old have been found 


1eV my 


to a 






Christian. Of course, many of its students are Mohammedans. 
A chapel service is held daily and at one time the Moslem 
students went on a strike refusing to attend either chapel serv- 
ices or bible classes. Dr. Bliss informed these students that 
the American University is strictly a Christian institution and 
that its students must attend hible classes and re ligious services. 

Dr. Bliss further informed these striking students that this 
college was established to give the Mohammedan orld the 
verv best that the Christian world had and that the aim was to 
make all broadminded ard intelligent men whether they con- 
tinued to be Moslems or became Christians. His speech to these 


‘nts was so courteous ind yet so emphati that it is worth- 


tricks 
stud 


while to quote a paragraph word for word just as he gave it 
Dr Bliss said, “We believe that the best we have is our re- 

ligion, so we are bound to let you know what it is. Whether 

you accept it or not rests with yourst lves. If, upon arvestiga- 


tion, you still think the Moslem religion is the best, we believe 
that the knowledge you have of our religion will make you 
better and broader Moslems. Religion is for men, and not mah 
for religion, and we want you to have the training which will 
make each of you the best rman, whether he be Christian or 


Moslem.”’ 

To visit a mountain pass about a dozen miles from Beyrout 
is a very interesting experience, one of the oldest 
inscriptions in existence. They are records of military marches 


for sees some 


of illustrious warriors of ancient history. When the armies of a 
mighty warrior took this pass, the monarch had the fact in- 
scribed on the bed rock of the mountain side. 


Three of the inscriptions on this narrow mountain pass are 
Egyptian and were made more than thirty-three centuries 
The same victories are also recorded on the walls of the temple 
at Karnak and the monuments of Egypt. Five of these rock 
inscriptions are a: one an, some of which are mentioned in the 
bible. Others are Greek and Roman and still others record the 
victories of the more modern days. (Continued on page 53 
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INOCULATION OF SOYBEANS 

Is it necessary to inoculate soybeans 
the second year on the same piece of 
ground.—Mrs. I. W., Ind. 

If you have had a crop of soybeans one 
year on a piece of ground, and you have 
inoculate d them properly and obtained a 
good inoculation as shown by the nodule 
which have formed on the roots, it will ~ 
unnecessary for you to inoculate for soy- 
beans the following year or for any crop of 
soybeans within a couple or three years, 
as a rule. 


MOVING GRAPEVINES 

Would like to ask if it would be all 
right to move grapes that have been in the 
same place for years.—G. D. G., Mo. 

Usually it is relatively more simple 
to plant a new vineyard with one or two- 
year-old plants than to move old estab- 
lished grapevines. However, if the vines 
are moved in the fall or early spring and 
cut back severely, at th. same time care 
being taken not to disturb the roots any 
more than necessary, even the vine of 
considerable age can be moved 
fully. 


Success- 


SKIMMILK FINE FOR BROOD SOWS 

I am writing to you to get your opinion 
of feeding separated milk to old brood 
sows I have no other hogs and as I get 
quite a lot of milk I would like to give it to 
them. A neighbor told me it would kill 
all the pigs and another said he kept but- 
termilk before his all the time and it did 
not hurt them. I have been giving it to 
them for nearly three weeks now and can 
see no bad results vet.—E. P., S. 

sy all means, allow your brood sows 
skimmed milk if you have it available. 
If attention is paid to keeping the troughs 
and utensils clean, there will be no danger 
whatever of hurting the sows. You are 
certainly fortunate to have available an 
abundance of skimmed milk for your hogs. 


PASTURE FOR HOGS 

I have a four-acre field that was in corn 
and soy beans last vear that is to be sown 
to hog pasture in the spring. What would 
be the best crop to sow in my county? 
Altho the field was covered with manure 
last spring it 1s too sour to grow clover. 
t is a very broken piece of ground.— 


do not believe that you would find 
anything in the way of an equal to soy- 
beans as a hog pasture if you care to apply 
lime to your relatively acid field. Another 
annual crop of very high value part icularly 
in the cool season of the phy ag fall is 
Dwarf Essex rape. 





KILLING THE WOODCHUCKS 

We are having a good deal trouble 
with woodchucks and they have made a 
nuisance of themselves by digging holes in 
the cultivated fields and in the meadows. 
What is the chemical that is put in the 
holes to smother them? M. P. S., Ohio. 

I believe you r fer to liquid carbon 
bisulphide in your reference to a chemical 
which will smother the woodchucks or 
ground hos In using this chemical, plug 
up all the openings with the exce ption of 
one. then saturate a small wad of cotton 
with about three tablespoonfuls to four of 
the liquid, and shove it down far into the 
burrow. Immediately plug the last open- 
ing. Since carbon bisulphide is very in- 
flammable and explosive, be careful to 
have no flames or lights around while 
doing the work, and do not breathe the 
fumes. Some people claim that it is a good 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











idea to explode the gas in the burrow so 
they open one of the openings and ignite 
the gas with a torch fixed to a long pole. 
This is not usually necessary however 

Calcium cyanide is.used in a way quite 
similar. This is a flake or granular poison, 
- it is prepared for this use. Place a 
tablespoonful deep down in the burrow 
after closing all the openings excepting 
one and immediately close this one. Bet- 
ter yet, pl: wce about a tablespoonful of the 
cyanide in each burrow, well down, then 
plug the burrow. This is almost sure of re- 
sults, 

Since calcium cyanide is extremely 
poisonous, be very cautious in its use, and 
see that none of it is in a place where 
poultry or other animals will get hold of it. 


A DAIRY RATION 

Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion regarding grain rations for dairy cows. 
I feed alfalfa once a day and shredded corn 
fodder the rest of the time.—B. L. A., 
Indiana. 

You do not indicate in your letter just 
what other feeds besides alfalfa and shred- 
ded fodder you have for your dairy cattle. 
Allowing, however, one pound of alfalfa 
for each 100 pounds live weight of each 
individual cow, and all the shredded corn 
fodder the cows will clean up, a very good 
grain ration could be made up of four parts 
corn, four parts ground oats, two parts 
wheat bran, and one part linseed oil meal. 
If you had silage you could leave out the 
linseed oil meal very satisfactorily, re- 
pl: wcing the shredded corn fodder with the 

silage. Such a ration would be well nigh 
pe rfect for the average 1,000 pound cow 
giv ing 30 poundsof average test milk daily. 

Feed grain at the rate of one pound of 
grain for each three to three and a half 
pounds of milk produced, if the milk is of 
very high butterfat content, or feed a 
pound of grain for each three and one-half 
to four pounds of milk produced in the 
case of cows giving a quantity of milk 
relatively low in percentage of butterfat 
content. 


POULTRY DROPPINGS. GOOD FER- 
TILIZER 

We have between 50 and 100 chickens 
during the year and would like to know 
just what is the best w: iy to dispose of 
the droppings and litter. Is it advisable 
to place it right on the ground during 
the winter months? Are they suitable 
for all vegetables? 

f oak leaves are mixed with garden 
soil, should lime be used with them? 
3uying manure has always added to the 
cost of our vegetable garden and we feel 
that perhaps the poultry droppings alone 
might answer if used at the right time.— 
Mrs. C. C. B., Md. 

By all means place the poultry drop- 
pings on the garden as rapidly as they are 
accumulated. There is no use waiting 
until you have a quantity; simply scatter 
them out, but scatter them more or less 
evenly. Of course, you must remember 
that it n excess quantity 
of poultry droppings on a small area, but 
if you have about ee acres of ground 
do not believe tha you need to worrv 
about having too much fertilizer from 50 

100 hens : 

The fertilizer will be suitable for prac- 
tically all vegetables, but more particularly 
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for those that make a very vigorous plant 
growth. It would be less needed i 
the case of the legume plants, but « 
particular value in the case of asparag 
rhubarb and so on. It also will do fi 
around the small fruit plantings, an 
moderately around the grapes. Sce th: 
your poultry droppings are used in tl] 
summer as a top dressing on the late ¢: 
and all thru the fall and winter as a gener: 
application to the garden to add fertilit) 
But do not get the manure directly again 
the plants; it may cause trouble wit 
burning and injuring the plants with wh 
it comes in contact. 






























FLOWERS AND VINES 


Please let me know what flows rs Ww! 


grow in sandy soil northwest India 
and what kind of a vine I want o 
for the front porch, which has very sunt 
eastern exposure —A. E. R.., Il. 


With a moderate amount of gov 

well-rotted barnyard manure’ work 
into the soil deeply, I am of the opini 
that Virginia creeper, clematis, or wis- 
teria should all do quite we ll even in th 
sandy soil. Of course, it would take som: 
help in the way of a good manure as 
fertilizer. ; 

If your sandy soil is quite fertile, th: 
gaillardias, marigolds, Drummond phi 
and portulaca all should do quite well 
If the ground is not very rich, perhaps 
cockscomb and feather cockscomb would 
be satisfactory. On quite a poor soil 
prince’s-feather, Joseph’s coat, cape mari- 
gold, godetia, dwarf nasturtiums, portu- 
laca, sweet alyssum, garden balsam, and 
calliopsis should do well. We have also 
seen good results from California pop- 
pies and petunias, and even sunflow 
and castor beans are good. The stra. 
flowers do quite well, and the old-fash- 
ioned zinnias are good. 





PLANTING A PERMANENT CHRIST- 
MAS TREE 

What kind of an evergreen could be 
planted close to the house that woul 
not in a short time become too large f: 
its surroundings? Could you suggest 
variety of evergreen or a method ¢ 
planting that would make the “Livi 
Christmas Tree” plan feasible?—Mrs. J 
L., Iowa. 


There are a number of very attracti 


low-growing spruces and pines, but p1 

ablv one ol the spruces would be T 
best for vour U The P ceol 
i { ) youl ust ne wea excel 


f 


var. conica grows to a height of ten « 

twelve feet ultimately, and is a ver 

pretty low-growing evergreen. It is ver 

dense in growth, dwarfed, and pyra- 
midal. Then there is the black spruc 

(Picea nigra), which, while less decora 
tive than the other Piceas, has a foliag: 
generally of a blue-green color. This 
grows to a height of twenty to thirt; 
feet. The Picea Orientalis or easter 
spruce grows to a height of ten to fifteet 
feet, and is very graceful, with dark 
glossy foliage, and is verv valuable fo 
smaller gardens. Picea alba var. auré 

glory of the spruces, is fifteen to twent) 
feet in height, and would be very won- 
derful for your use. All of these ar 


hardy. I would suggest that you obtai 
them from a nursery wnere they hav 

been transplanted several times, and 
that you obtain b lled ‘el burlapp¢ 

trees. 






Homes for Birds, farmers’ bulleti 
1456, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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Bon Ami Cake 
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To make hard work easy— 


turn on the Kohler Electricity 


i ery Monday morning on sev- 
eral thousand farms, Kohler 
E es going to furnis h the back- 
power, the elbow-power, and the hand- 
power for doing several thousand big, 
back-breaking farm washings. Rea/ 
electricity, running a washing machine 
as easily as you are turning the pages 
of this magazine... 


And that’s as it should be. Good- 
ness knows there’s enough work on 
every farm that Aas to be done the 
hard way, without piling on the work 
that can be done so well and so eco- 
nomically the easy way—with the de- 
pendable aid Kohler Electricity. 

If you only real- 


P N the Fall of 1921, 
ized how easy and 


McClintock & Simpson, 


Here they are: e/imination of the usual 
storage batteries; powerful, far-carrying 
//0-volt current operating standard 
appliances: press-the button conven- 
ience, just like city service, by means 
of an automobile-ty pe starting battery 
and the remarkable Kohler-patented 
automatic switch; full capacity a/ways 
on tap, even after hours of continu- 
ous running. 


These are the reasons —p/us finer- 
than-ordinary materials and work- 
manship—why you owe it to yourself 
to consider this remarkably success- 
ful plant first of a//if you are anxious 
to get the most electricity for your 
money, with the least trouble and care. 


The Kohler Auto- 


I bought a Model D 1500- “eee 
watt Kohler lighting plant from your dealers, maticis not costly. 
ot Pendleton, and it has 2 


econ ymical It ac- given such good service that I thought it my duty to I here isa model for 


tually is,thanks to — write you. 


the Kohler Auto- 


a [he plant has been in operation every day since I 
installed it and has run an average of eight hours each 


you, on conven- 
ient terms. Use 


matic Electric day. We use it for all lights around the ranch, besides the coupon below 


) “a ; | we having practically all the electric appliances in use 
I la nts exclusive every day that any home would have. 


combination of 


‘The cost of upkeep on the plant has been nothing.” 


to obtain full in- 
formation. Why 


proved advantages! [Signed] E. C. Snapp, Helix, Ore. not mail it today? 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ATLANTA 84 North Pryor St. 
BOSTON 445 C St., South Boston 
CHICAGO Tribune Tower 
DETROIT 35 Parsons St. 
HOUSTON 1317-1319 Texas Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS 37 North Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY -1113 Wyandotte St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 220 4th St., South 
NEW YORK. .....cccccveces ) West 46th St. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


NORFOLK . +++» 508 Granby St. 
OMAHA -1907 Farnam St. 
PHILADELPHIA 1003-1619 N. 32nd St. 
PITTSBURGH 401 Penn Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 524-526 Arcade Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 544 2nd St. 
SEATTLE 123 Jackson St. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 216, Great Portland St. 


KOHLER or KOHLE 


cAutomatic Electric Plants —110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 


City, State 





Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500- watt; 110-volt, D. C. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 


about Kobler Automatic Electric Plants 


Name 


Street or R. F. D 


SF 4-26 




















LESSENING THE DANGER FROM 
LIGHTNING 
THERE is a blinding flash, a deafening 
crash then the flames leap from a 
building and nothing can save it. For- 
tunate, indeed, if the strike did not kill 
any animals or persons. There were 
14.968 farm buildings thus destroyed in the 
year 1922. Every year is about the same, 
for nature’s laws work constantly. An 
annual loss of $39,000,000 to farm build- 
ings struck by lightning is wholly un- 
necessary. 

You believe in paint because it protects 
your buildings and machinery. It is an 
reese against decay and rust. You 
believe in fences because they protect your 
crops from the onslaught of your own 
and other livestock. You believe in alcohol 
in your radiator because it protects your 
car from freezing. You believe in vaccina- 
tion because it protects your hogs from 
cholera. Here’s hoping you believe in 
lightning rods as a protection for your 
farm buildings against lightning. 

Maybe you have escaped all these years 
and never been struck. I’ve escaped, but I 
carry life insurance! My home has been 
built fifteen years. It was rodded soon 
after it was built. I couldn’t stand it to 
see the terror of the wife and children 
every time the lightnings flashed, so I had 
the house rodded. Ne ighbor women 
brought their children under the security 
of our lightning rods in time of storm until 
their husbands invested in lightning rods. 
Now none of them are afraid. Twice my 
rods have been hit that I know of yet we 
did not know of it at the time. We felt 
no shock. So you see I practice what I 
preach. 

Lightning is queer stuff. It decides 
very quickly where it wants to go, yet it 
can very easily be led to go where you 
want it to go if you offer it an easy path. 
But that path must be more inviting than 
anything else in the locality. Many a per- 
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is powerful, hot stuff without doubt, yet 
it may tread as daintily as an ele -phant. 
This is no joke—about the elephant. For 
instance, that bolt hit the chimney, ran 
down a valley tin to a spot over a door on 
the second floor and split. The main bolt 
tore the old oak door frame to splinters 
at one spot, pulled a spike and threw it 
red hot across the doorway onto a blanket 
on a trunk. The bolt jumped the open 
doorway and dove into the mattress of a 
bed on which slept a man and wife. It 
made a mouse nest of the mattress at that 
corner, went into the woven bed springs 
and melted out a large section, passed 
under the sleepers, melted out another 
section of springs, knocked the legs from 
the bed, jumped to the wall and took out, 
slick and clean, all that was between two 
studding, ran down a wire grape trellis 
nailed to the house at that point and dove 
happily into the ground. Every bit of 
wall paper was taken off, probably by 
vacuum, the walls of that bedroom and 
every pane of glass smashed out clean. 
Nobody was hurt. 

Another branch ran down stairs enter- 
ing the living room by a little hole it made 
near the ceiling. It ran down the wall 
paper which happened to be a gilt pattern 
of diamond shape, some five inches across 
each diamond design, zig-zagging here 
and there in its descent down the wall, 
never once getting off that line of gilt 
paper ink. At the baseboard it put a clean 
hole thru the board large as a mouse hole, 
then it somehow got to earth under the 
house. 

Another branch of this bolt came down 
the stove pipe into the living room, 
knocked a kettle off the stove and went 
its way somewhere. My aunt had just 
left the stove so she was not hurt. For 
some reason this bolt did not set fire to 
the house. It did not even scorch the wall 
paper. 

These details are of interest to show 
that a lightning bolt is partial to metal 
conductors. Maybe it didn’t know, when 
it struck the chimney, just where ‘it was 
going. Maybe the main part saw that 
trellis nailed to the house and headed for 
it thru the bed. More likely the negative 
charge from the earth had climbed up 
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Ts your family and property fully protected against lightning? 


son has been killed seeking refuge under 
a tree in a storm. Some who feared the 
tree have gone out into the open field and 
been struck down. Many a critter has 
been killed by contact or near contact 
with a wire fence during a storm. In one 
case the tree was an inviting path for the 
electricity to travel to earth. The person 
under it got his share of the shock. The 
man in the field became the highest point 
and an inviting path to the charge that 
headed for earth. A wire fence can hardly 
be beaten for conducting a bolt of lightning 
from some tree or pole or building to 
which it is attached. It will travel a long 
way with killing force if the fence is not 
frequently grounded, as all fences should 

During a storm one summer my aunt’s 
house was struck. I made a very careful 
examination of the effects of that hit, and 
took many photographs. It was then that 
{ decided that lightning was queer stuff. It 


that wire and was waiting for the positive 
charge from the sky. Anyway, there are 
some observations worth noting. A dry 
mattress makes a pretty good insulator 
to sleep on when a bolt of lightning is 
going thru the bed! A woven wire springs 
makes a pretty good conductor to take 
the bolt away. Even the tracings of a gilt 
wall paper pattern may act as a lightning 
conductor, and lightning, tho seemingly 
always in a terrific hurry, may take time 
to go the longest way round in order to 
travel over metal, for that was what the 
gilt paper design was made of. 

It also points to this precaution: Keep 
away from the stove or other metal when 
a thunder storm is on a rampage, unless 
your house is rodded. I might say that if 
a building has a metal roof and the eaves 
spouts are connected by metal to the 
metal of the roof and grounded at the 
bottom that such a building is as safe as 
one that is rodded. 
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At one or two percent of the cost of a 
building it is cheap insurance to put on 
good lightning rods. That may prove to 
be insurance on your own life and some 
livestock, besides the contents of the 
building. At this season it is well for those 
who have lightning rods to see that stock 
have not broken the ground wire any 
place. Lightning rods that are not well 
grounded are a menace. They invite a 
bolt, and that bolt may set fire as it jumps 
to earth. Evidence is overwhe sIming that 
well rodded buildings are safe from light- 
ning. What is your situation? Storm 
season is at hand.—Alson Secor. 


A GRINDSTONE TROUGH 


I have seen quite a few grindstone 
watering fixtures, but I will describe one 
that is most practical and easiest to con- 
struct. After you have made the trough 











you will vow that you will never go back 
to the old can-with-a-hole-in-it type of 
waterer. 

The trough is made from an old tire 
casing. A section free from blowouts is 
cut out and mounted under the grind- 
stone on a board. Or, if you wish, it may 
be mounted on wires. Then put it in some 
water, get out your dullest axe, and start 
in.—A. C. W 


ORCHARD GRASS FOR SEED, HAY 
AND PASTURE 


Orchard grass has proven a very profit- 
able crop for W. N. Bloomer, Dade county, 
Missouri. He cuts the first crop for seed 
gets a second crop for hay and then ‘used 
the third crop as fall and winter pasture. 
In a dry season he gets only the seed and 
pasture crops. Last year he threshed 
300 bushels of seed from twenty acres and 
sold it for $1.50 a bushel lower than he 
usually receives. In addition he had a 
hay crop of about two-thirds of a ton to 
the acre and then had cattle and sheep 
pasture until Christmas. 

Stacking outside ruins orchard grass 
hay, says Bloomer, and he cuts it before 
it becomes coarse and puts it in the barn. 
He considers it about equal to timothy 
hay for feeding if not allowed to grow 
until it becomes woody. 

Bloomer prefers spring seeding in wheat 
or oats, or sowing alone, because fall 
seedlings are liable to winter-kill. He uses 
about two bushels of seed to the acre, sown 
broadcast by hand, and covers very light- 
ly. If sown with oats, he follows the harrow 
which is used to cover the oats, broadcast- 
ing the seed, and following with a light 
drag or brush. He believes deep covering 
the cause of many bad stands. 


The grass is not pastured the first 
season until fall and then care is taken 
not to graze it very short, for close- 


eaten young orchard grass is easy winter- 
killed. The second year he usually gets a 
good seed crop, cutting with binder as 
soon as the heads become straw-colored. 
Small bundles are made to aid curing and 
they are placed in small shocks without a 
cap bundle. He prefers to thresh direct 
from the field because handling shatters 
seed. 

Bloomer likes this grass for pasture 
because it yields heavily, drouth- 
resistant and will grow in shaded places 
around trees in the pasture. ‘Nothing is 
better to a a wash than orchard grass 
sown in the bottom of the ditch,” he said. 
He also uses it on hillsides that are given 
to washing.—C. F., Mo. 
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SAVE THE RAIN FOR THE CORN 
HAT is the big thing that keeps down 
the yield of corn? There are many 

answers to this question, but sifting thru 
them all there is abundant evidence that 
in most soils there is enough plant food 
to grow four or five hundred bushels of 
corn to the acre, but we cannot save 
enough moisture to get this plant food 
into solution, in which form it must be 
before the plant can use it. Scientific 
experiments show that for each seven 
pounds of dry matter in the corn crop, 
more than a ton of water passes up thru 
the plant or evaporates directly from the 
soil. 

For all practical purposes, then, it 
follows that all tillage operations on the 
corn crop should have as their main 
object the saving of moisture. There was 
formerly much discussion of the dust 
mulch, many asserting that we cultivate 
to create a dust mulch which.in turn 
saves moisture. But now it seems to be 
generally agreed that we cultivate to de- 
stroy the weeds because every weed is, 
in fact, a force pump that works day and 
night extracting the moisture from the 
soil. 

There are two kinds of soil moisture, 
one hygroscopic, or the film about each 
soil particle and the other capillary, which 
is the water that moves up and down. 
From my standpoint as a corn grower, the 
supply of capillary moisture is what inter- 
ests me for this it is what dissolves plant 
foods and enters plant roots. To be brief, 
saving the rain water that falls on the 
soil so it can be used later when the plants 
get to growing is the big job. 

Recently uncovered truths about water 
movements in the soil indicate that an 
operation which turns up fresh earth dissi- 
pates some moisture. I never could figure 
where deep cultivation, throwing a wealth 
of moist earth to the surface, did any- 
thing else but dissipate a lot of valuable 
moisture. Now we know that leaving the 
surface of the soil as smooth as possible 
reduces losses of moisture because the 
greater the evaporating surface, the greater 
the evaporation. 

This fact has a practical application in 
fitting ground for corn in the spring. Re- 
cently the United States weather bureau 
published the average rainfall by months 
for many different localities in the United 
States for the last ten years. Figures for 
our locality show that the yearly average 
is a trifle more than thirty-five inches. 
However, the months of greatest rainfall 
are the months of April, May and June, 
before the corn can use much moisture. 
During July, August and September, the 
months when corn really uses moisture, 
the rainfall is comparatively light. 

This lends emphasis to the desirability 
of early plowing for corn as well as the 
practice of smoothing the surface of the 
plowed ground as soon as possible after 
plowing and compacting. Both smooth- 
ing and compacting cut down the rate of 
evaporation by reducing the amount of 
evaporating surface. Some of the best 
corn farmers I know plow early. Each 
day about four o’clock, they unhook from 
the plow, hitch to the harrow and go over 
what they plowed that day. They first 
germinate the weeds, then kill them—and 
save moisture. 

Then, besides, here’s to early planting. 
Some corn growers console themselves for 
their tardiness in getting their seed into the 
soil with the remark, ‘Well, I’d rather 
have my corn out of the ground’than in it 
until the soil gets warm.”’ 

I happen to be hemmed in by a group 
of extra good corn growers and I cannot 
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help but notice those of them who grow 
good corn year after year are the ones who 
get their corn planted as soon as it is safe. 
The figures I cited above show that for the 
last fifteen years here our last killing frost 
averaged May 2nd. 

The best way to appropriate the 4.03 
inches of rain that falls here in May is to 
have some corn plants to pump the mois- 
ture out to some purpose rather than to 
condone surface evaporation. This early- 
planted corn gets considerably more mois- 
ture and it has a longer growing season; 
no wonder it makes more bushesls to the 
acre. The early planter runs but one risk 
and that is the risk of being at cross pur- 
poses with Jack Frost. My neighbors who 
plant early insure against this by having 
an extra supply of seed so if a frost thwarts 
their first efforts, they jump onto the 

lanter “the morning after the night 

efore”’ and soon the damaged corn is re- 
placed with good seed. In the meantime, 
the early working has reduced many of the 
weeds to a dead level. 

Our locality illustrates the possibility of 
using the facts of rainfall and growing 
season to fatten the purse. We have on the 
average 153 days between last and first 
killing frosts. However, by our general 
lateness of planting, we limit ourselves to 
about 120 days of growing weather. This, 
taken together with the moisture that we 
allow to evaporate directly rather than 
passing off thru the corn plant, is the 
major factor which limits our corn yields. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


CREOSOTING THE POSTS 


Fence posts last much longer on the 
John Schnepel farm in Pottawattamie 
county, Iowa, since Mr. Schnepel has 
given them a treatment of hot creosote 
before he sets them into the fence row. 








He figures that common cottonwood, 
well seasoned before the treatments, will 
last for twenty years where they used to 
remain good for only three or four. 

Schnepel has a circular, upright tank 
into which he stands the posts on end, 
during the time of the boiling bath. After 
that they are racked up to remain until 
they are needed. 

All post timber is cut in the winter, 
and every bit of the bark is peeled off. 
Then these posts are corded up criss-cross, 
tier on tier, so that the sir can circulate 
among them freely during the whole sum- 
mer. By fall they are fit for the creosote 
treatment. 

The picture shows one of the piles of 
posts before the creosote is put on.— 


GS. R. Hf. , 


FOLLOWS A LEGUME PROGRAM 


“T bought 160 acres of run-down land 
ten years ago,” said John Doud of Union 
county, Iowa. “It had been rented for 
fifteen years. I had to adopt some sort of 
legume plan in order to build up the soil 
to where it would return a profit. That is 
the way I got my start on the rotation and 
legume plan. It proved to be so profitable 
that I extended it to all the farm, and I 
have practiced it on my land ever since.” 

Doud’s legume program has about 
doubled corn and wheat yields. On a farm 
that made 26 bushels of soybeans to the 
acre two years ago, wheat made 38 bushels 
last season. Where corn follows clover or 
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grass-legume sod, the average yield is 
very nearly 80 bushels to the acre. 

“T do not sell all my corn, wheat or soy- 
beans at one time,’’ continued Doud, ‘but 
aim to distribute sales thruout the year 
Under that plan I do not strike the high 
market with all my sales, but on the 
other hand, I do not strike the lowest 
prices. My prices will run somewhat higher 
than the average.” 

Doud’s crop program for the past year 
was as follows: 20 acres of sweet clover 
alsike and orchard grass in oats; 20 acres 
of sweet clover in wheat; 15 acres of 
alsike and sweet clover in wheat; 10 acres of 
orchard grass in wheat; 30 acres of red 
clover and alsike in timothy; 70 acres of 
soybeans; 100 acres of corn and soybeans; 
and 10 acres of lespedeza clover. 

To maintain this type of crop program 
Doud plows up about 90 acres of his 
legume ground in the spring, and then 
seeds down about 90 acres of his corn to 
legumes, oats and wheat. Some of the 
ground is seeded in the fall, but most oi 
it is seeded in the spring. By doing this 
he cap keep a uniform crop program all 
the time. 

“For six years I have been following 
this practice,” said Doud. ‘Sometimes 
s0nditions prevent getting a field seeded 
to the crop I have scheduled for it, but 
that isn’t very often.” 

Doud plows his land onsy twice in the 
rotation. The legume or grass-legume 
sod is plowed before corn, and the corn 
stubble is turned under in preparing fo. 


- soybeans. Then the soybean stubble is 


seeded to wheat without further prepara- 
tion. The wheat drill follows directly 
behind the binder which harvests the 
soybeans. 

“Regardless of crop prices, I stick to 
my rotation plan,” replied Doud. ‘That, 
because it contains legumes, improves 
soil fertility and at the same time insures 
diversification. Wheat, corn and soybeans 
are staple crops, and I know that one or 
two and maybe all of them will pay. But 
I do not let high or low prices of one or 
two crops influence me at planting time. 
The increased yields and the smaller labor 
requirements under the rotation, make up 
for the low prices that I might receive 
for any cash crop.”—A. F., lowa. 


REBORING CYLINDERS 


Is it necessary to rebore all cylinders 
when but one of them is in bad shape? 
This is a question which confronts a num- 
ber of tractor owners every season. As 2 
general rule and where the reboring is 
due to natural wear of the reciprocating 
parts all the cylinders will very likely be 
worn about the same amount. Even here 
we find considerable variation in wear 
between cylinders. 

I know of several cases where but one 
cylinder was rebored without detri- 
mental results. In one case in particular 
the piston pin became loose and shifted 
sidewise. The result was a groove cut in 
the cylinder wall about fifteen or twenty 
thousandths of an inch deep. This was 
sufficient to cause considerable loss of 
compression and a consequent loss of 
power. The cylinder was rebored and an 
over-sized piston installed. The tractor 
worked perfectly thereafter. 

Of course, this was an unusual case. 
It is not every day that we find a piston 

in coming loose. In another case the 
ubrication was faulty, due to the dipper 
being broken off of the connecting rod. As 
a consequence the third cylinder wore 
badly before the operator determined 
that something was wrong. This cylinder 
was also rebored and the balance left as 
formerly. 

Other things, such as broken rings in 
one cylinder, resulting in increased wear 
or scoring of the walls, may necessitate 
such a repair of one cylinder, whereas the 
others could be left as they are without 
rie the money for a time.—C. C. H., 
Ill. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ATEEIS knsnlontne 



















Scene in the White House, 1862. 
Lincoln signing the famous Land 
Grant Act which was sponsored by 
Justin S. Morrill (at left). This 
famous Law made possible the 
development of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations; and 
| it was largely Morrill’s persever- 
ing sagacity and large vision that 
) launched this tremendous forward 
| movement which has been of such 


benefit to the agricultural world. 
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Proving by Test 





Just as Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations help farmers 
—- better crops, so at 
irestone factories tire im- 
pecan are developed 
y scores of engineers work- 
ingin the extensive Firestone 
experimental laboratories. 


Every step forward is 
founded on facts gathered 
in the most thorough test- 
ing methods known to the 
tire industry. 


Throughout the year, 
Firestone operates a large 
fleet of test cars comprising 
representative types, from 


MOST MILES 


the largest to the smallest. 
One great fleet of 2500 taxi- 
cabs, Firestone equipped, 
totals more than a million 
tire miles per day, of sever- 
est service—all supervised 
by Firestone engineers and 
inspectors. 


You should use only those 
tires which are being con- 
tinually checked and proved 
by road test—tires whose 
known name and high repu- 
tation are demonstrated by 
millions of miles of records 
of superiority. See the near- 
est Firestone Dealer today. 


PER DOLLAR 
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ENTERTAINMENT BY RADIO 


E enjoy our radio most because of the 

entertainment we get from it.’’ That’s 
the view of A. I. Hafer who lives on his 
farm in Ohio. 

This man has taken his son into part- 
nership in the operation of the farm. A 
new home was built for the son a few 
years ago. It stands in the same farm- 

ard with only a few feet intervening 

tween it and the father’s home. 

“We thought that one radio would do 
for both homes,” the father said. ‘So 
we put a little more money into it and 

urchased a better set than we would 

ave secured if we had been buying a 
set for each home.” They placed the 
radio in the home of the son. The 
decided upon this, the father explained, 
because it would be easier for Mrs. Hafer 
to go to the son’s home for an evening 
than it would be for the son’s family with 
several small children to go to the father’s 
home. Then, too, the son is the mechanic 
of the family and thus the radio is within 
his reach whenever it needs any repair 
or attention. 

It is the music that these two families 
hear that they most enjoy. Any evening 
they are able to sit in the big, pleasant 
living room and hear the best that comes 
from the many broadcasting stations thru- 
out the land. Two years of experience has 
made the son an expert in tuning in on any 
station they may desire. Those two years 
have also given a rather intimate acquaint- 
ance with the kind of music or entertain- 
ment each station sends forth. 

Sometimes they listen in on some lec- 
tures that are mighty interesting. In these 
they have a preference for those of a gen- 
eral nature. However, they occasionally 
hear something along farming lines that is 
very much worthwhile. The Hafers are 
thorogoing farmers. Anything they hear 
along the line of their business is very 

uickly grasped for the value it may be to 
them. 

Weather reports and market quota- 
tions are secured and used, but this is made 
secondary to the entertainment privileges 
that are so much appreciated by these 
two families. 

“We stay at home, hear a good program 
or variety of entertainment from several 
stations, we relax and thoroly enjoy our- 
selves. We do all this in preference to 
dressing up and making quite a long 
drive to the county seat. The radio makes 
this possible,”’ is what they say.—H. E. M. 


RADIO SAVED THE CLOVER SEED 

Fred W. Issler credits his radio with 
having been a big factor in saving several 
bushels of clover seed last fall. At least 
the seed was of much better quality than 
would have been the case if it had not 
been possible for him to receive informa- 
tion over the radio concerning the weather 
prediction. 

It happened in this way. Issler had his 
clover cut and bunched. It was probably 
dry enough for hulling. However, he 
delayed because other work on his 560- 
acre farm was pressing. The job of hulling 
was being shifted upon one pretext or other 
until it would have appeared that it was 
the plan to postpone the hulling until 
everything except the corn husking had 
been completed. 

It was the weather forecast as given 
over the radio that set him planning to 
take care of his clover seed. Clearly and 
distinctly the speaker said, ‘“‘Severe storm 
raging in the northwest.’”’ The speaker 


went ahead with a statement as to when 
the sotrm might be expected to reach 
Chicago and points further east. 

Issler’s thought as he listened was, “If 
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I save my clover seed it will be necessary 
to do some hustling.” Accordingly thru 
the evening he made his plans. Every 
operation with the exception of milking 
and handling the milk and the feeding 
operations were postponed. All hands and 
teams were turned ‘to the clover fields. 

The clover seed came out of the machine 
in a ‘nice and bright condition, which was 
rather unusual for that season. In due 
time the job was finished. Within twenty- 
four hours after the last load of loose clover 
had been unloaded into the huller, the 
storm came. It wasn’t anything violent, 
but a drizzle that changed into a heavier 
downfall and which kept the fields soaked 
and things in general rather saturated 
with water. Before the weather dried 
sufficiently to have permitted of threshing 
a clover crop, another rain came. As will 
be recalled by many, the fall season of 
1925 was wet for such a long period that 
quite a large portion of the clover seed 
was damaged before it was hulled. Some 
was ruined by the long-continued rain. 
Other fields were left without any effort 
at all being made to harvest them. 

Issler had a nice bin full of clover seed 
that he cleaned and sold for a rather high 
price. Concerning the: help the radio 
gave him in connection with this crop, he 
said, ‘‘Had it not been for the fact that I 
was warned over radio that a storm was 
approaching, I should doubtless have neg- 
lected my clover until it was damaged by 
the rainfall which continued for several 
weeks. I listen to the weather forecast 
every day and pay attention to the 
predictions. There is scarcely a day that 
I do not make some use of this information 
in planning the farm work.” —H. E. M. 











LEARN TO TUNE YOUR SET 


Many who make or buy new radio sets 
do not get the service they expect right 
off the bat. They do not understand that 
this is seldom the fault of the receiver of 
the standard makes, and often when home 
constructed, but their own fault in not 
having mastered the tuning. This is more 
pronounced the more power the receiver 
has. 

While tuning has been greatly simpli- 
fied, yet no set will be tuned at once to 
give the best reception without some 
trouble. After a short time you will have 
learned how to get just the modulation 
you like and reception will be easy no 
matter where you wish to go if the set has 
sufficient range to reach the station with- 
out forcing. You cannot force a set and 
get good reception. 

With most one-tube sets the tone quality 
is fine right up to the oscillating point. 
With two-tube sets you get stations 
easier without squeals but you have to 
work more with your controls to get fine 
quality, and as the power is increased the 
tuning becomes more and more a case of 
cutting out locals and getting tone quality 
unless you possess a set that has had 
special modulating devices inserted and 
more tubes added to make up for the losses 
they cause. 

Radio frequency in a set helps tone 
and makes it easier to get distant stations 
without interference, and I advise always 
getting or making a set with one stage of 
radio frequency at least, and I have found 
tuned radio frequency gives finer results 
than the regular transformers that are 
not to be tuned. To test this on all sta- 
tions I recently arranged one of the best 
types of transformers and a coil and con- 
denser so I could interchange at will with 
a switch, and I always found I got more 
volume and better tone with the coil and 
condenser. It makes one more control, but 
if the tuning coil and condenser and the 
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radio frequency coil and condenser have 
the same values they tune together, and 
many sets now employ condensers that are 
double and the same dial serves for both, 
thus avoiding an extra control. 

Learn about your set and how to tune 
it before you decide it is no good.— 
L. H. C., Kan. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING BY RADIO 


Those who have radio sets will be glad to 
know that Successful Farming is broad- 
casting information on timely farm topics. 
Thru an arrangement with W H O, the 

owerful broadcasting station of the 

ankers’ Life Company at Des Moines, 
Iowa, short talks are being broadcasted by 
editors of Successful Farming on two days 
each week. Remember that Tuesday and 
Thursday are the days and the time is 
12:10 noon. 

Many have already written us that 
they have been regular listeners to our 
talks. We would like to hear from all of 
our radio listeners. If you have any sug- 
gestions for making these ten minute talks 
more valuable, we hope you will feel free 
to offer them. 

Tune in on WHO and hear these 
talks.—Editor. 




















REAL RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 

Once in a while, Mr. Dial Twister, stop 
“sky fishing” long enough to get some of 
the real entertainment that radio can give 
you. “Sky fishing,” especially thru a loud 
speaker, is rather nerve racking to the 
rest of the household. There is, of course, 
considerable satisfaction to an experi- 
menter, in reaching across long distances 
and identifying stations from all parts of 
the world. There is a lot of fun, too, in 
exhibiting a long list of stations “logged” 
the night before. But please don’t forget 
that the rest of your household really have 
an ear for music. Tune in something worth- 
while, and then let the dials alone and 
listen a while. 

And don’t try to make enough noise to 
waken the neighbors, nor rouse the coy- 
otes. Radio quality comes with decreased 
volume, not with increased. Tune down 
to a soft tone in keeping with the type of 
music you are receiving, and to the size 
of the room in which you are located. You 
will be surprised how much sweeter your 
set sounds when the power is reduced, and 
how pleasant the music is to the other 
listeners rather than tiresome. 

Remember last night, when for an in- 
stant you tuned in on that male quartet 
singing ‘Sweet Genevieve?” My! How 
sweet that old melody sounded to mother 
sitting there with her mending. But it was 
from a station only two hundred miles 
away and you could not waste your time 
on “local” stuff of that kind. So you 
twisted the dials again and captured a 
wonderful orchestra fifteen hundred miles 
away, grinding out jazz, every note of 
which sent a chilly shiver up mother’s 
back till she finally went to bed to get 
away from it. And did you know that 
almost every night, from one station or 
another, and at fixed_periods from several 
of the very powerful stations, there is 
a nice “hymn sing’’—good old-fashioned 
church tunes, that bring back to mother 
and dad fond memories of long ago? May- 
be if you stopped a while and listened to 
them, they would please you, too. 

Be a dial twister part of the time. That’s 
part of the joy of the game, and it’s really 
the dial twisters that have brought such 
rapid progress in radio. But remember the 
po ek and part of the time sit quietly 
and let one of the wonderful programs that 
are available come in without interrup- 


tion.—R. W. L 2 
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How One Crop paid the cost of draining 


It cost H. M. of Otoe county, Nebraska, 
$520 to tile drain a 20 acre field. Before 
draining, the field was under water so 
much of the time that it was scarcely 
fit for pasture land. But the first year 
after the tile was laid, the field produced 
a crop of corn that paid the entire 
draining bill. 


How Savings return Mobiloil’s higher price 








CHART 
your guide 





“Ase” 






HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 

engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


means 


Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's 



































1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF | 
PASSENGER : sielsl|eisi sls 
CARS E } = E - E E 2 
A\F/4/F1/4/F 14/2 
Buick A \Arc.| A jArc.| A |Arc A Arc 
Cadillac A |Are A jArc A iArce A \ 
Chandler A Arc A iArc.| A jAre| A jArc 
Chevrolet Arc.!Arc.jAre./Are.JAre.|Are JArc. Arc 
Chrysler 4.. A jArc.| A jAre 
Chrysler 6 A;|AJA;AIAIA 
Dodge Brothers A |Arc.| A jAre| A JAre.} A jArc 
sex -«{ A jAre| A jAre.| A jArc.} A Are 
Ford 3 ELE E/E, EE; EE 
Franklin BB} BB} BB | BB} BB} BB] BB} BB 
Hudson A \Are A Are A jArc A jAre 
Hupmobile A |Arc.| A jArc.| A jAre.| A jAre 
ewett A jAre | A jAre.| A jAre.| A jArc 
Maxwell |...) A |Arc.| A jAre.| A |Arc 
Nash. A jArc.| A jArc.jAre.|ArejAre. Arc 
Oakland A jArc.| A jAre.) A jArc | Aj A 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)| A |Arc A |jArc.} A jAre.) A jAre 
Overland A |Are} A |Arc.) A jArc.| A Are 
Packard 6 A lArc A jArc| A, A A 4 
Packard 8 A |Arc.| A jArc.} A jAre.) A Arc 
Paige A jAre.jAre.\Arc.JAre.|Arc.JAre. Arc 
Reo A jArc.] A jArc.} A jArc.| A |Arc 
ol Star A jArc| A Arc Arc. \Are.jArc.|Are 
Studebaker A jArc A jArc.] A |Are.| A |Arc 
Velie A jAre.| A jAre. A |Arc A jAre 
tweed} Willys-Knight 4..) B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B |Arc.} B Arc 
Willys-Knight 6..] A |Arc.| A \Are Ee ae ae 






Like this draining bill, Mobiloil’s few 
cents extra per gallon is not additional 
expense but a profitable investment. 


First, Mobiloil users frequently report a 
reduction i in oil consumption of 10% to 
50%. And the marked decrease in car- 
bon and other troubles paves the way to 
important savings in yearly repair bills. 
It 1s because Mobiloil is the cheapest oil 
to use that Mobiloil is asked for by more 
farmers than any three other oils com- 


bined. 


No one oil will do 


You wouldn’t think of taking the pistons out of 
your automobile engine and putting them in your 
truck or tractor engine. But do you realize the at 
the different pistons in these engines may require 
entirely different grades of oil to properly lubri- 
cate and seal them? One grade of oil cannot 
possibly give you the best results in all your 
farm engines. 


The piston design and other factors that effect 
the selection of oil for your engines have all been 
carefully studied by the Mobiloil Board of 42 
Engineers. They have supptied your Mobiloil 
dealer with a complete Iubrication Chart of Re- 
commendations. This Chart has the approval 
of 465 manufacturers {of automobiles. 
trucksand other automotive equipment, 
Ask our Mobiloil dealers about it. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis 





Mobiloil 


Nake ae P cnet your guide 





























































































































































CHEAP SEEDING OF ALFALFA 
RECENTLY agroupof men were relating 


their experiences and more especially 
their costs of getting a field of alfalfa 
established. Their estimate of costs 
ranged from ten to fifty dollars an acre. 
What costs were superfluous, which ones 
were essential? 

For years I have been studying alfalfa 
needs and planting it in many ways to 
determine what is essential to a successful 
stand. 

To all except those fortunately situated 
farmers who find an abundance of lime- 
stone already in their soils, the usual 
costs of establishing alfalfa are limestone, 
seed, fertilizer, fitting the seedbed, and 
the fixed costs on the land consisting of 
taxes, interest or rent, etc. 

Legion recommendations have been 
made as to the amount of limestone 
needed to promote the growth of alfalfa. 
Sometimes we see as many as six tons 
recommended but I have perused about 
all the experimental data on the subject 
which indicates positively that for practi- 
cal purposes, two tons do the business 
on practically all soils. There seems to be 
a certain amount of acidity that must be 
corrected before alfalfa thrives and two 
tons do this as quickly as four. The man 
who is farming for net profit finds it more 
profitable to put on two tons now and 
another two tons in six or seven years. 
So, we can assume that two tons of 
ground limestone are sufficient. In our 
locality this costs $1.75 per ton and 
seventy-five cents additional takes it to 
the farm and spreads it making a liming 
charge of $5 per acre. 

How much can we economize on seed? 
On this farm right now we have more than 
sixty acres of alfalfa growing seeded with 
from four to twelve pounds of seed per 
acre and including Grimm, Cossack, 
Ontario Variegated, and Utah Common. 
As to varieties, Grimm is alwys satis- 
factory. But when it comes to quantity 
of seed to sow, seeding costs can be ma- 
terially reduced. I will defy anyone to go 
onto this farm and pick out the field that 
was seeded with only four pounds of seed 
to the acre. In other words, there are just 
as many plants to the square foot here 
as there are in any other field. A pound 
of good alfalfa seeds, if they all take root 
and establish, are sufficient to make a 
full stand on an acre. The man who seeds 
with ten or twelve pounds is allowing: for 
a high percentage of waste, much of which 
he can avoid by fitting the seedbed 
better. 

A great many folks who sow alfalfa, 
myself included, are long on Jabor and 
short on cash. It costs but little extra to 
do more work on the field but paying 
out cold cash—that’s what pinches. In 
general, the better the ground has been 
fitted, the less seed is required for a stand. 
The crux of the matter is just this: If 
only one-half of the seeds are covered. 
four pounds are ample. Some there are 
who sow small seeds on top of the ground 
and trust to luck to get them covered. 
Sowing any small seeds on top of the 
ground seems to me to be very poor 
practice. One can go out into a field so 
sown after the first rain and see for himself 
that the bulk of the seeds have germi- 
nated but the tiny roots cannot push down 
into the soil unless the stem or seed has 
something to push against. That some- 
thing must be soil on top of the seed. 

Four pounds of Grimm seed then at 
fifty cents a pound would cost $2 and will 
give a full stand. 
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Fertilizer is the one item that no one 
can afford to do without or use sparingly. 
To be sure, alfalfa enjoys stable manure 
but on a regularly rotated farm, stable 
manure gives a better account of itself if 
it is put on the ground that will be later 
planted with corn. In our experience, com- 
mercial fertilizer gives better results on the 
alfalfa. Our soil would probably be rated 
as ‘‘thin’’ and somewhat sandy so we use 
150 pounds of fertilizer-to the acre, gener- 
ally about this formula—2:12:6. If the 
field has been manured or hogs have 
previously been fed on it, the “2” is left 
out, and a mixture of acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash used. Alfalfa is a gross 
user of phosphate and on good soil, phos- 
phate is the bulk of what is needed. This 
year, 150 pounds of home-mixed 12:6 cost 


Now as to fitting. We sow alfalfa 
several ways, from seeding in small grain 
in the spring to fallowing the soil during 
the summer and sowing from July 15th to 
August 15th. On soil inclined to be poor, 
fallowing is the surest way to get a stand. 
The cultivating during the summer gradu- 
ally liberates plant food and keeping the 
weeds down makes sure that there will be 
moisture in the soil for the young alfalfa 

lants. The alfalfa seed finds conditions 
or quick growth. This year we fitted 
three different fields and the average for 
all of them was $4.60 per acre. This was 
reckoning man labor at twenty-five cents 
- hour and horse labor at fifteen cents an 
our. 








If one fallows the ground, it naturally 
follows that he is out of a crop for one 
year and so we will allow $5 an acre as 
rent. 

Thus, when we sum up all the charges 
against each acre of alfalfa, we have the 
following: 

Two tons limestone and apply- 


ie OND. 5. 00 0s oe »..$ 5.00 
Four pounds genuine Grimm 
a 2.00 


150 pounds 0:12:6........... 3.00 

Fitting seedbed, harrowing, 
cultipacking, ete......... 4.60 
7 man hours at 25c. 
19 horse hours at 15ce. 

emt om TONG... . . «csc eves 5.00 


oe 





co a ee ee $19.60 

Actual cash spent........... 8.50 

Some growers can tilt this sum up and 
down slightly. Poorer soil would mean less 
rent, better soil more; some favored ones 
can get limestone for less than $1.75 per 
ton. 

The total cost for a single acre. looks 
high but when one figures that the seeding 
will last six years, it is $3.27 a year and 
when figured over eighteen cuttings, it is 
but $1.09 per acre per cutting. In what 
other way can a farmer get a crop of hay 
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at a cost of $1.09 per cutting? It costs 
almost $3 an acre for seed alone under 
present conditions to seed red clover and 
the very best one can do is to get a hay 
crop and a seed crop. 

I do not believe anyone can establish an 
acre of alfalfa for $10, counting every- 
thing. However, it should be noticed in 
my account above, that there is repre- 
sented an actual cash outlay of but $8.50 

er acre. On the other hand, there is 
ittle reason for anyone spending as much 
as $50 per acre. Twenty dollars will put 
out an acre in good shape almost any- 
where, counting everything and slighting 
a a that is really essential.—I. J. M., 
nd. 


VETCH WITH ALFALFA 
Alfalfa will grow on sand. That has been 
demonstrated thru many successes and 
some failures. But are there any addi- 
tional premiums which if paid at seeding 
Gime may more fully insure success on 


S. L. Williams of Pulaski county, Indi- 
ana, thinks that vetch sown with the 
alfalfa seed will give the alfalfa an early 
push because of the early nitrogen gather- 
ing ability of the vetch. 

In 1924, Williams sowed alfalfa on 
sandy soil that is not the best in the 
world. On alternate strips thru the field, 
he mixed vetch with the alfalfa seed at 
the rate of fifteen pounds of vetch seed to 
the acre. 

The first fall, there was nothing much 
to be noticed in these strips except the 
added ferny foliage of the vetch. But in 
1925, every cutting of hay that he took off 
this field showed the strips where the 
vetch was sown by giving a little more hay 
and the alfalfa plants started up more 
quickly after cutting.—I. J. M., Ind. 


TOO MUCH OR NOT ENOUGH OIL 


When a tractor operator is cautioned 
about watching the oil level, ten to one 
he goes home and boosts the level way 
up to be sure and be on the safe side. 
About the first indication of too much 
oil is a falling off in power and knocks in 
the cylinder. It is too lave then to correct 
the trouble insofar us reducing the oil 
level, since the initial damage is done. 
The carbon must be removed and per- 
on a the valves ground. In most cases the 
valves require grinding due to the carbon 
working on the seat and pounding into it. 
When the head is removed, the carbon 
deposit is generally very wet being soaked 
with oil and comparatively easy to  ze- 
move. 

The pounding which generally accom- 
panies carbonization of the combustion 
chamber is due to pre-ignition. The car- 
bon becomes incandescent and ignites the 
charge ahead of time or before the piston 
reaches the proper ignition point on its 
compression stroke. 

With a low oil level the tractor is very 
apt to show increased wear even tho the 
oil gauge shows oil. Suppose, for example, 
we have a machine which requires, nor- 
mally, six quarts of oil and we allow this 
supply to dwindle to say three quarts. The 
consequence is that the entire volume of 
oil will pass thru the oil system in one- 
half the time of the normal supply. The 
temperature of the oil will be higher and it 
will therefore lose its capacity as a cooling 
agent for the bearings to that degree. The 
bearings will run with a higher tempera- 
ture. The cooling water may even get to 
the boiling point and operations will be 
slowed up. 

The oe oil level should be main- 
tained at all times as given by the instruc- 


tion book.—C. C. H., Ii. 


Only one out of every twenty-six acres 
of hay grown in Ohio is alfalfa, the best 
hay crop. Poorly adapted seed, lack of 
inoculation, poorly drained and acid soils 
have been responsible for most of the 
failures. 








Harold Lloyd in 


For Heaven's Sake! 
Directed by 
Sam Taylor 


This star’s pictures 
are produced by the 
Harold Lio Cor- 
poration now re- 
leased by Paramount. 
You have undoubt- 
edly enjoyed Harold 
Lloyd’s previous pic- 
tures and Paramount 
is proud to welcome 
him to its great en- 
tertainment family. 
His ideals and Para- 
mount’s are for clean, 
wholesome entertain- 
ment. Ask your the- 
atre manager to get 
‘*For Heaven’s 
Sake!” as early as 
possible. It contains 
so much comedy that 
your sides will ache. 





D. W. Griffith 


one of the world’s 
most famous motion 
picture directors, is 
now directing Para- 
mount Pictures. 
“That Royle Girl,” 
| his first Paramount 
Picture,is now show- 
ing. Mr. Griffith is 
at work on ‘“‘Sorrows 
of Satan,’”’ by Marie 
Corelli. 
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The motion picture has “arrived” today in the 
small towns of America—it’s as popular as supper- 
time or a ride in an automobile! 

It was held back to some extent by the lack of 
good theatres, just as the automobile was held 
back by lack of good roads, but today great num- 
bers of small towns have theatres that are even 
better than many large cities had years ago. 

And best people everywhere are supporting the 
movement toward better pictures, and better 
theatres, too. 

They are demanding Paramount Pictures, the 
leading brand of all—and plenty of them. 

Paramount provides the good times of 1926. All 
you have to do is go—and let yourself in for a 
good time! 
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Jack Holt 


who stars in 
Wild Horse Mesa 
The Ancient High- 
way 
Sea Horses 








Mary Brian 


who appears in 


‘ 

. 

Street of Forgotten 
‘ Men 

’ Behind the Front 

; A Regular Fellow 








Florence Vidor 
who stars in 
The Grand Duchess 
and The Waiter 
The Enchanted Hill 
Trouble With Wives 7 
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in town /” 





"If it's a Paramount Picture 


its the best show 
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FARMERS’ LETTERS 
AS letter writers a great many farmers 
are good hay pitchers. Probably the 
reasons for this state of affairs are perfectly 
justifiable. A man whose hands are used 
to grasping the handles of a plow or a cow 
finds difficulty in adapting them to such 
meager implements as a pen or a pencil, 
but the farmer has business relations that 
must be maintained in some way or other, 
and the better this work is done the better 
for the business. The less effort required in 
reading a letter and the easier it is to un- 
derstand, the better the chances for mak- 
ing a sale or accomplishing any other re- 

sult for which a letter is written. 

I know of only one case in which a 
farmer showed he had too much ability 
as a letter writer. A young fellow who 
breeds purebred duroe hogs made a thoro 
study of the problem of writing letters 
that he thought ought to sell his hogs. He 
made them interesting, but not windy. 
He polished up the sentences so that they 
flowed along like water. Then he wrote 
them out carefully on the typewriter and 
mailed them to prospective customers. He 
sold a good many pigs, but apparently he 
had gone too far in the refining process 
to get the maximum result. He heard 
about one farmer who had received one of 
these letters and discussed it with a neigh- 
bor. This farmer asked thé neighbor 
whether or not the duroc breeder wrote 
those letters himself. Upon being assured 
that he did, he replied: “I would never 
buy a hog from that fellow. A farmer who 
can write such smooth stuff as that is too 
slick for me. I am afraid he would skin 
me.” But there is small danger that many 
letter writers will reach this fine point. 

I know personally of an interesting 
ease of an Iowa farmer and his sons who 
were driven into modern correspondence 
methods by a veritable deluge of letters 
that good business sense demanded 
should be answered. The two boys, mere 
youngsters, had been encouraged by the 
father in the breeding of Hampshire hogs 
and made such a success of it as to attract 
more than local attention. A story about 
the boys and their pigs appeared in a farm 
paper with large circulation and as a re- 
sult the brothers received a flood of letters 
from all over the United States and 
Canada and a few from such widely 
separated countries as Cuba, South 
Africa, Mexico, Holland and England. 

The first day the letters began coming 
in there were only a few and, being in- 
experienced in such matters, the family 
was not alarmed. The next day there 
were twenty-four in the mail box beside 
the road. That night the family, consist- 
ing of father, mother, the two boys (twelve 
and fourteen) and ten-year-old sister as- 
sembled around the dining table with a 
large lamp in the center. Each one of 
them, with the exception of father, was 
armed with a pen and a bottle of ink and 
provided with several sheets of paper. 
They were determined to solve the prob- 
lem of answering those inquirers who 
wanted pigs and who might be future cus- 
tomers. Each one with a pen wrote a 
different name and address at the top 
of a sheet of paper and then father dic- 
tated a letter which was written down 
on all four sheets. Fairly good progress 
was made that night. 

But the next day the mail box was full 
to overflowing. In desperation they 
phoned to the county agent who said he 
would do what he could in this unusual 
emergency. He went to see the leading 
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banker in the county seat. This banker 
was of the modern school in that profession 
and believed in encouraging boys who are 
to be future depositors. He called up the 
boys’ father and told him to bring all the 
letters on hand down to the bank and to 
do the same with all others that might 
come in later. In the meantime he went 
to see the publisher of the local weekly 
and arranged with him to get out a rush 
order of letterheads with the boys’ names 
in bold type and a line about the good 
Hampshires they would have to sell in 
the future. When the letters arrived at 
the bank, the banker helped construct 
a good reply and then the stenographers 
went to work and kept at iteach day until 
all were answered. Whenever a good batch 
was ready, the two boys came in and 
signed them like busy business men. In 
all 444 letters were answered in this way. 

But the interesting part is the result 
of this emergency. Not long afterward 
the boys’ father bought them a type- 
writer which they have learned to operate 
with reasonable speed and precision. Later 
he got them a desk. Now they have filing 
cases for letters and pedigrees. 

The boys and the father feel that by 
answering all those more than 400 letters 
they built a -good foundation for future 
business and later developments have 
proved it. You often see the names of 
these young breeders in show reports 
now. 

Not many years ago a typewriter or 
an office desk in a farmhouse were curiosi- 
ties, but now among a certain class of 
ountry people they are rapidly becoming 
regular equipment. - 

A few weeks ago I talked with a young 
man who is secretary for a local livestock 
breeders’ association and who also runs 
a pedigree and sale catalog business. He 
says he has recently added a sideline of 
typewriters, desks, filing cabinets and a 
device for safeguarding checks. All of 
his customers are dairy farmers and breed- 
ers of dairy cattle and they are buying 
enough to make the new business very 
satisfactory. The best seller in this list 
of equipment is the filing case for letters 
and pedigrees. He is also selling many 
desks equipped with filing drawers.—C. G. 


USE THE INSTRUCTION BOOK 


The manufacturer of farm implements 
always includes a book of instructions with 
his product. This book is printed to be 
used. Until a few years ago I thought that 
it was totally unnecessary. The following 
experience changed my mind: About 
five years ago we purchased a binder of a 
make that was very popular in our lo- 
cality. I was present when the implement 
dealer’s men set the binder up. As I re- 
member it now, the following conversation 
took place: 

“Hey! Bill, what does this spring hook 
to?” 

“T dunno. Wait a minute and I’ll be 
around to look at it.” 

Neither thought of referring to the in- 
structions, a reference which would have 
cleared up the point quickly. The b’nder 
was finally assembled ready togo. During 
that first year’s cutting we experienced 
much difficulty because of the drive 
chain catching and breaking. We made 
numerous trips to people who were using 
the same make of binder, but were not 
able to discover the trouble. For three 
years we used the binder. About twice 
a day the chain would break and time 
would be lost in repairing it. The imple- 
ment dealer came out but could find noth- 
ing wrong. A factory representative also 
failed to find anything wrong. 

One day the chain broke and while I was 
securing new links from the toolbox I 
accidentally pulled the book of instructions 
out. It had been reposing there sipce we 
bought the binder. A diagram of the very 
chain which was causing us trouble caught 
my eye. I repaired the chain and then 
compared its position with ‘the position 
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indicated in the diagram. The trouble was 
at once apparent. We had the chain ove: 
one roller when it should have been under 
A small bolt in the frame of the binde: 
had done the rest. 

You say, “They should have noticed 
that long ago.”’ That is true, but ow 
failure to use the instruction book had 
cost us many dollars in time lost during 
the harvest. So, I say to fellow farmers, 
“Use the instruction book.’’—C. S. 


PLANTING CORN IN FURROWS 

When planting corn, we take a precau- 
tion against drouth and windstorm. We 
run the cultivator just ahead of the 
planter, making furrows the same distance 
apart as the planter runners. By putting 
the seed at the bottom of these furrows, 
there is plenty of moisture for germina- 
tion and, as cultivation levels the ground 
by filling the furrows, the roots are deep 
where dry weather is slow affecting them 
and a windstorm has a hard time pulling 
them up. Then, at ensiling time, the corn 














is so firmly rooted that the binder or sled 
does not uproot it in cutting. 

Only the outside plows on the culti- 
vator are used, the other blades being re- 
moved. A 2x4 is notched and tied to the 
plow shanks to hold them the right dis- 
tance apart so that the planter runners 
will be in the center of the furrows. The 
trailer from the planter is fastened to this 
2x4 and used to keep rows straight. 

Care must be taken in handling the 
planter or the seed will be covered too 
deeply, for some of the dirt from the sides 
of the furrows will fall in behind the 
wheels. But the plows throw aside stones 
and clods, and pulverize the soil so that 
there is loose dirt to cover the grain. 

We have tried out this plan for a num- 
ber of years, one year using furrows for 
only half of the field. A dry season followed 
and the deeply rooted corn stood the 
drouth much better than the rest of the 
field and made ten bushels more to the 
acre. Furrow openers may be purchased 
to attach to the planter, but after using 
them we have gone back to the culti- 
vator. We found that they made too 
much for a team to pull in addition to the 
planter and that they did not make as 
good furrows as the plow. 

Corn should not be planted in furrows 
on wet land where water is likely to stand 
in them, or on hillsides where washes 
might occur. If the field is on a hillside 
the furrows should run around the hill 
and not up and down. This will prevent 
washes.—C. F., Mo. 


Reeords kept by Cass county, Nebraska, 
farmers showed a range of 81 to 43 cents 
return on every dollar of investment. 
Three times as many livestock units per 
man, more efficient horse labor, higher 
crop yields due to crop rotations and larger 
investments in the business, were all fac- 
tors accounting for the wide difference. 
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TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
Clean, clear, golden, and full-bodied 
in all grades, Texaco provides per- 
fect lubrication—and no hard carbon, 


TEXACO GASOLINE 
Texaco, the volatile gas—conspicu- 
ous for its uniform high quality, 
maximum mileage and power. 


TEXACO 
THUBAN COMPOUND 
The gear lubricant that adheres—a 
distinctive lubricant for all enclosed 
gears on cars and trucks and farm 

machinery. 


TEXACO AXLE GREASE 
Prepared from selected oils to reduce 
the wear and lighten the frictional 
load on wagons and heavy farm 
vehicles. 


TEXACO TRACTOIL 
The oil for tractor engine lubrica- 
tion that does not break down under 
high temperature or deposit excess 


| carbon, A grade for every make and 





N 


| model. 


TEXACO 
HOME LUBRICANT 


Universally used for the lighter 
equipment of farm and home. It 
lubricates, it cleans, and it keeps 


bright metal surfaces free from rust. | 


TEXACO ROOFING 
A high grade roll, and strip shingle, 
roofing made from Texaco Asphalt 
and the finest selected felt. Weather 
proof and fire resisting. 


These and other Texaco farm 


lubricants, oils, wax and | 


greases made by The Texas 
Company, are highly special- 
ized products of quality 


for service. 
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From seed to market 
with Texaco 


Every phase of modern farming is ably serviced by 
the many Texaco Petroleum Products. 


Texaco, before the seed is planted or the soil pre- 
pared, extends its helping hand in every line of farm 
activity, 

Texaco Tractoil, Texaco Thuban Compound and 
Texaco Greases for the farm tractors; Texaco Lubri- 
cants for the gang plows and the harrows, the seeders, 
cultivators, reapers, harvesters and binders; even to 


BoE TERI. home lubricants; roofing; and Texaco Asphalt for 


the roads and highways—all these and more are the 
specialized products of Texaco. 


One word to remember, one sign to look for; the 
Red Star and Green T of Texaco is ever extending 
its influence because the business farmer has found 
in Texaco quality products the means to better farm- 
ing and better farm equipment. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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HAY FROM SOYBEANS 


HAVE heard it stated that soybeans 

make hay as valuableasalfalfa. Ifthisis 
the case, I would like to plant a few. 
Have there been any definite experiments 
which indicate that this is really the case. 
—M. C. G., Neb. 

Of course, one cannot go altogether on 
the results of one experiment, but over a 
long period of experiments, general experi- 
ence has proved that soybeans are just 
about as satisfactory for feeding dairy 
cattle as alfalfa. In one experiment in 
particular, which, by the way, we men- 
tioned some time ago, two groups of five 
cows each were selected, care being taken 
to choose cows that would balance pretty 
well against each other as to milk produc- 
tion, butterfat percentage, weight of 
cows, and length of lactation period. The 
only difference in feed was that one lot got 
alfalfa hay, while the other got the same 
amount of soybean hay. One group was 
fed soybean hay for three weeks, while 
the other got alfalfa hay. The following 
three weeks the order was reversed. This 
was repeated two different years. The 
result showed a difference of 64.6 pounds 
of milk and 5.42 pounds of butterfat in 
favor of the 20 cows (10 cows on 21-day 
trial in two different years) fed soybean 
hay. Furthermore, these same cows gained 
a total of 150 pounds, while the cows 
which were fed alfalfa hay lost a total of 
22 pounds in weight during the 21 days. 
On the basis of this experiment you will 
notice that indications are that good soy- 
bean hay was superior to alfalfa as a feed. 
We are giving you this experiment as an 
example of a definite trial < nae the general 
lines you inquire about. 


A LONG-CYCLE ROTATION 

While the usual system in crop rotation 
is to complete the cycle in three to five 
years, Herbert Peterson, a young farmer 
of Chisago county, Minnesota, takes from 
eight to ten years to complete his rotation, 
and judging by results, his system appears 
to work out very well. He says his land 
is more fertile, and has produced better 
crops each year since he began his present 
plan. 

The Peterson farm comprises 165 acres, 
of which 105 acres are ih timber. The soil 
in the sixty acres he has under cultivation 
is a light loam, with one piece of eleven 
acres that is quite sandy. 

Peterson’s rotation is clover, potatoes, 
corn and wheat, followed by oats and 
barley, alternately, to complete the cycle. 
In the eleven-acre sandy field, however, 
rye takes the place of oats and barley. 

By following this system, Peterson gets 
six tons of clover hay per acre, 200 bushels 
of potatoes per acre, fifty bushels of corn, 
twenty-six of wheat, forty of oats, twenty- 
five of barley and twenty-two of rye. 

He generally has about six acres in red 
clover. This is seeded with oats in the 
spring and after the oats is cut the clover 
is pastured by cattle. The following year 
two cuttings of hay are made and the next 
spring the clover is turned under. Peter- 
son grows his own clover seed, about an 
acre being reserved for that purpose. 

After the clover has been plowed under, 
from fifteen to seventeen tons of manure 
per acre is spread over the field, which is 
thoroly worked over to provide a good 
seedbed for the potatoes. The three 
varieties with which he has had the best 
success are the Burbank, Late Rose and 
Rural New Yorker. 

The corn Peterson plants is Minnesota 
No. 13, which seems to be well adapted 
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for his section and produces satisfactory 
yields in average years. 

Tho he is in the midst of a section in 
which dairying is the main farming 
operation of most farmers, Peterson does 
not go into it very heavily. He milks 
from eight to ten high-grade Holsteins 
and these bring in a nice income because 
they make excellent production records. 

He does not believe in carrying all his 
eggs in one basket, so he diversifies by 
raising the general field crops and potatoes, 
a few hogs, a fine flock of purebred hens 
that shell out winter eggs, and a bunch of 
young cattle which find abundant pas- 
turage in the 105 acres of woodland on the 
farm. In this way Peterson manages to 
get a fair cash income each year, for it is 
rarely the case that all the products of his 
farm are in a price slump at one time.— 
W. C. M. 


A SURE-HOLD MUD HOOK 


Non-skid chains are sometimes insuffi- 
cient to extricate an automobile when 
stuck in a deep mudhole, and for such in- 
stances I made two mud-hooks, as showp 
in sketch. I have found them much more 
convenient and efficient than old rails, 
straw, etc., in getting out of a mudhole. 

They are made by drilling two holes in 
a 2x4 block of wood, about a foot in length 
and fitting to this a chain, eyebolt, and 
hook. If desired, a short piece of hose 
may be used over the chain to prevent 
marring the finish of the wheel. 

This hook may he used either on touring 
cars or trucks, and never fails to extricate 
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How the hook is attached 


them. One is sufficient on each drive 
wheel, and they are easy to carry, requiring 
but little space. Of course, they are not 
intended to run any distance on, but to 
give positive and unfailing traction when 
stuck.—F. A. M., Ill 


A DIVERSIFIED FORTY ACRES 


To school eight children, keep out of 
debt and have a bank account, all from a 
forty-acre farm is the record of J. 
Osborne, Newton county, Missouri. In 
the 1925 Newton County Harvest Show 
his exhibit was awarded first prize in the 
individual farm displays—and he was 
showing against farmers owning large 
farms. His success has not been due to 
owning an extra good forty acres, either, 
for it is rolling, has a spring and little creek 
on it and some spots too rough for regular 
cultivation. Intensive, diversified farm- 
ing has done the trick. 

The house and barn are located near 
the center of the forty with a driveway 
to the road. Back of the barn is the spring 
and around it is located the pasture for 
the two cows and the team. The rest of 
the farm is divided into orchard and vine- 
yard, about twelve acres, and the rest for 
regular farm crops. A rotation has been 
worked out in which red clover and 
soybeans are grown alternately with corn, 
oats and tomatoes. 

From two to three acres are kept in 
strawberries and the bed has to be moved 
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about every fourth year. The vineyard 
of three acres is planted in concord grape: 
and has just come into bearing. Th, 

orchard is divided into cherries, apples 
peaches, and pears. Two cherry varieti: 

are used—early Richmond and Mont- 
gomery. Several varieties of apples are 
grown, the plan being to have some fruit 
to sell all during the summer. 

Top market prices are received at 
nearby towns. The grapes and straw- 
berries are shipped thru the Ozark Fruit 
Growers’ Association, a cooperative or- 
ganization which enables shipping in car- 
load lots. The other fruits and vegetables 
are sold locally. 

In addition, poultry adds considerable 
to the income. The tomatoes and straw- 
berries are grown as far from the poultry 
houses as possible to keep the chickens 
from damaging the crops. The cows fur- 
nish more butterfat than can be used at 
home and some is sold. Owing to the 
limited acreage only two cows are kept. 

Careful study of Osborn’s program 
shows that his plan is to have his income 
from as many sources as possible. This 
is insurance against crop failures. Then, 
it distributes the work well thruout the 
year, there being no particular rush sea- 
sons, except possibly during strawberry 
harvest. By using a legume every second 
year the soil is becoming richer and the 
small acreage gives him a chance to study 
carefully the varieties best suited to his 
soil. He says that he believes the trend of 
farming in the future will be toward 
smaller, one-man farms—C. F., Mo 


CANADA FIELD PEAS 


Canada field peas are not recommended 
for the southern and central part of the 
cornbelt for the reason that they enjoy a 
cool climate. They are grown for forage 
in the northern part of the corn belt to a 
limited extent only because of the high 
price of seed. 

At Ames, Iowa, which may be consid- 
ered to be somewhat to the north of the 
central part of the cornbelt, mixtures of 
oats and Canada field peas have failed 
to outyield oats alone. In an average of 
tests extending over a four-year period 
early oats alone of the kherson yielded 
1.78 tons of air dry hay when seeded at 
the rate of three bushels per acre. A mix- 
ture of oats and one of peas yielded 1.80 
tons per acre, or a negligible amount more. 
At current prices the oats seeded alone 
would cost approximately $1.80 for seed 
as compared with $5.40 for the oats and 
peas mixture. 

In another series of plots a mixture of 
two bushels of the early oats and two of 
peas yielded 1.93 tons of hay per acre at a 
current seed cost of approximately $9.60 
per acre. 

Mid-season oats of the silvermine 
variety seeded alone at the rate of three 
beahale per acre yielded 2.38 tons of air 
dry hay per acre while a mixture of the 
same variety of oats and peas of corre- 
sponding ripening period yielded 2.24 
tons of hay per acre. The mixture was 
seeded at the rate oft one and one-half 
bushels of oats and two bushels of peas. 
At current prices the seed for the oats and 
peas mixture would cost approximately 
$9.30 per acre. If two bushels of oats and 
one of peas had been used, which is gener- 
ally recommended, the cost of seed would 
be about $5.40. 

Yields of the field peas grown alone 
have not been secured at the Iowa experi- 
ment station for the reason that the peas 
need the oats for support. 

Canada field peas make an excellent 
quality of nutritious hay and their feeding 
value is unquestioned, but the grower can 
reach the same end by seeding oats alone 
in early spring for emergency hay and seed- 
ing soybeans in late May to furnish the 
high protein balance for Jater harvest. 
The seed for an acre of soybeans for hay 
should not cost more than $3.50.—F. 5. 
W., Iowa, 
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Prompt Delivery—Ser- 
viceable Merchandise 


**I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the prompt service I 
always receive in delivery. This 
makes the fourth tire I have 
ordered from the Ward Co. and 
am greatly satisfied. I know by 
my own experience that the 
Riverside Tire can easily double 
its mileage guarantee and is ser- 
viceable on every kind of road.”’ 

David De Smith, 


Saved Money at Ward’s 
for 35 years 

“TI must write and tell you 
how pleased we are with your 
good quality and low prices. 
We have been buying from 
Ward’s for 35 years. My mar- 
ried daughters are also custom- 
ers of Ward’s. Once a customer 
always a customer. With the 
quick service and savings from 
10 to 40%, Ward’s is the place 


to buy.” Mrs. Florence Wright, 
Jetmore, Kansas 





Satisfied Customer for 
53 years 

“T am seventy-eight years 
old and have sent our orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since you started your Grange 
Store in Chicago, 1873. For 
years you have saved me 
money and filled my orders 
perfectly. Thank you so much; 
I am sending you another or- 
der.”” Mrs. Susie E. Hamersby, 


ox 4, 
New Pine Creek, Oregon 
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You,too, Can Save on 
Everything You Buy 


Each year Montgomery Ward & Co. saves 
Millions of Dollars for the American people! 



































This big saving is possible because you and 
our eight million other customers together 
give us a buying power so vast, so tre- 
mendous!—that we are always able to se- 
cure for you lower-than-market prices. 


, Consider stoves, for example. Our customers al- 
ways bought a great many stoves from us. But in 
the last four years our low prices have actually 
doubled the number of our customers! So that 
today we are able to contract for al] the stoves a 
factory can make. Your average saving on a Ward 
stove is now at least $15. 














Automobile tires, furniture, shoes, everything for 
the Home, for the Farm, for the Family, is bought 
in the same large quantities at equally low prices, 
bringing you savings equally large. 


And low prices at Ward’s are made without sacri- 
ficing quality. We never cut the quality of a tire, 
a shoe, or a rug, to make the price seem lower. 
Ward Quality always is maintained. Ward’s 54 
year old guarantee is back of every article we sell: 
“Your money back if you want it.” 


Use Your Catalogue Regularly 


So use your Catalogue—regularly. Take advantage 
of this opportunity for true cooperative buying. 
Share the saving made possible by $60,000,000 in 
cash used to secure low prices for you. There is for 
you, too, a saving of $50 if you use your Cata- 
logue—and send all your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Burgess Flashlight? 


HY buy fire, life, theft 

or automobile insur- 
ance? Or why lock your 
doors? Simply to guarantee 
that in emergencies you will 
receive definite assistance and 
protection in one form or an- 
other which will overcome 
the immediate danger and 
possible loss. 


Burgess Flashlights have 
for many years been a con- 
venient and positive guaran- 
tee that will guard, guide and 
aid you against the dangersand 
inconvenience of darkness. 


Don’t buy just a flashlight. 
Ask for Burgess. Look for the 
distinctive package. The suc- 
cess of Burgess Radio Batter- 
ies has proved conclusively 
the quality of all products of 
the Burgess Battery Company. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess Battery Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 
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HIS MOST USEFUL IMPLEMENT 


According to W. C. Furstenberger, who 
operates a general farm in central Ohio, 
the manure spreader is a very important 
part of the farm equipment. He is one of 
those men whose work is always well 
done and who seems to get along without 


fuss or fuming. His crop yields always 
seem to be high and all his products are 
of excellent quality. . 

Doubtless the use of machinery would 
have much to do with securing efficienc 
on this farm. With that thought in mcm 
I asked him, ‘“‘What is the machine that is 
most useful to you in the operation of 
your farm?” Quickly he answered, with- 
out a sign of doubt, ‘‘My manure spreader 
is the most useful.’ ‘ 

Before he had finished his explanation 
I was quite thoroly convinced that his 
judgment in this regard was not far from 
correct. 

“T never let a forkful of manure touch 
the ground until it gets to the field,” he 
said. ‘Whenever I clean the horse barn 
or the cow stalls or the hoghouse or chicken 
house, I load the manure directly into the 
spreader and haul it to the field.” 

This plan, Furstenberger contends, saves 
the work of handling the manure a second 
time as would be necessary if he piled it 
on the ground or put it in a pit before 
loading. It saves manure from leaching 
and thus a greater amount of fertility 
is taken to the fields than would otherwise 
be possible. 

He says that there never is a time when 
there is not some part of the farm upon 
which he can drive with the spreader. 
When the field crops are growing, he 
spreads the manure on the pasture. 

‘What are the principal essentials in 
caring for a spreader so that one can use it 
long enough to get his money out of it?” 
I questioned. 

“T keep my spreader in the shed all the 
time it is not actually in use. I believe 
that exposure to the weather will damage 
a spreader more rapidly and more thoroly 
than any other farm machine. I have 
never left my spreader out overnight. It 
has never been out in a rain and it has 
never been left standing in the sun, except 
when in actual use,” he explained. 

This man has used the same spreader 
for sixteen years and says that he expects 
it to last for that much longer. He has 
spent a few dollars for repairs. He has 
kept all the bearings well oiled and has not 
given them an opportunity to wear out. 
He is really justified in being enthusiastic 
with regard to the importance of the 
spreader on his farm. With him, work 
with the spreader is always seasonable. Its 
use enables him to keep his barns and 
yards cleaned up at a minimum expendi- 
ture of labor, and it enables him to deliver 
the greatest possible amount of the manure 
to his fields. —H. E. M. 


CORN AND BEANS 


‘Even tho all of our fields are not fenced 
hog-tight, we plant soybeans in all of our 
corn,” said Henry Mehnken, of south- 
eastern lowa. ‘Ordinarily we have about 
half of our 160-acre farm in corn and beans. 
About fifteen acres is fenced tight, and 
we turn our spring pigs into this field until 
they are ready to go on full feed for finish- 
ing. 

“The rest of the corn is husked, and 
then the cattle and horses are turned into 
the field. It takes them quite a while to 
clean it up because of the good growth of 
beans. I notice that the land is pretty 
bare when they finish, the beans seeming 
to give them a relish for whatever feed is 
available.”—T. J. D, 
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some tires 
LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires ‘‘never last’’—and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 

Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly— 
using a Schrader Gauge. 

Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many years. 
Schrader Products are sold by 
100,000 dealers everywhere. 


A. SCHRADER’S & SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 
Toronto 


Chicago London 
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SWEET CLOVER HEADS THE LIST 


As a pasture crop and as a soil enricher 
sweet clover, without doubt, heads the 
list of leguminous plants. Some accounts 
of the marvelous growth of this plant are 
scarcely believable; and what it has done 
as a soil builder is no less important. The 
value of this plant is not yet fully appre- 
ciated for as yet there is a very common 
impression that stock will not eat it. In 
the past it has been considered principally 
as a weed. 

Sweet clover, on the farm of Geo. A. 
Phelps in southwestern Iowa, has a very 
high rating. Forty acres of this c rop is the 
proof for this, and that proof has been 
sufficient to say that the acreage will be 
increased as rapidly as possible. 

“That particular forty in sweet clover,” 
said Harold Jones who was farming the 
land, “beat anything else that I have ever 
observed for pasture. From the time that 
the cattle were turned on it early in the 
spring, it carried over four head per acre 
thru the entire season. That is an enor- 
mous amount of feed, for we must keep 
in mind that it requires about two acres 
of our ordinary pasture to keep one head 
of stock. This pastured eight times as 
many head of stock as our ordinary pas- 
ture. In spite of the large number of cattle 
which it carried, there were still large 
patches of the field that were matted 
down. 

‘“‘This was the second year for the clover. 
The year before it was seeded with a light 
seeding of oats and before the summer was 
over it was as tall as the oats when they 
were cut. 

“The land on which the sweet clover 
wag grown was rather rolling. In some 
places it had become badly washed, and 
with a continuous system of cropping it 
had reached the stage where a good-sized 
crop of corn was no longer possible. There 
was one particular spot of about two acres 
of blue clay in this forty that had reached 
the point where it would actually not grow 
more than five bushels to the acre. 

“That fall the sweet clover was plowed 
under. The next year it was planted to 
corn and we got a good stand. I do not 
believe that I ever saw corn do better or 
grow faster than that patch of corn on 
that sweet clover sod. That field of forty 
acres tasseled out much earlier than some 
of our corn that was planted earlier, It 
was ripe earlier in the fall. I think that I 
would be placing it very conservatively 
to say that the average yield of the entire 
forty was 75 bushels per acre. 

“But the best part of it all was that the 
two acres that would not produce more 
than five bushels of corn per acre, yielded 
fully as well as any other part of the field; 
in fact, we could tell no difference. The 
sweet clover had more than doubled the 
yield of the corn. If that increase was 
forty bushels per acre we would have to 
give the sweet clover credit for that much 
net profit on the crop. 

“On the home place I observed about 
the same good results,” continued Jones. 
“Here the sweet clover seed was seeded 
about the middle of the winter—I think 


about February when the ground was] 


frozen and covered with snow. The seed 
was put on very thickly—about the rate 


of 30 pounds per acre. The first of June]} 


it had made a growth of about eight 
inches and was just as fine and as thick 
on the ground as it could possibly grow. 
lo walk in the field was just like walking 
on the long, soft nap of a velvet carpet. 

“For a part of the time we had on this 
pasture more than four head of cattle per 
vcre. It seemed almost impossible to get 
stock enough on it to keep it down. We 
were simply astounded at the growth 
that it made and often we called in the 
neighbors that they might observe for 
themselves the results we had secured. 
That pasture made us some of the greatest 
profits per acre that we have ever made 
in farming.—A. A. B., Iowa. 
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BOSCH Bosch Type 600 lIg- 


nition on your Ford 

—_—= insures a quicker 
start, a better get- 

FORDS away, a steadier pull 
@ on the hills and less 
need to fall back into 

low gear. It gives 


you more mileage— 
greater satisfaction. 


Precision built by 
Bosch—it will last 
longer and function 
better than other de- 
vices not as well 
made. You buy the 
BOSCH Type 600 
Ignition for FORDS, 
with all its ad- 
vantages, for but 


$ | 2 ° 7 5 « ($17.50 in Canada.) 


AMERICAN BOSCH 


MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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THE War DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 


The Kmerican Tephone £ Tdegraph Company 
‘AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 

AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 
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Cecnsronyfer Se deeworane Sovegsang 90 am, 
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Telephone Preparedness 





Nine years ago, when this na- 
tion was preparing for war, it 
found the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem ready for service at home 
and abroad. The war found the 
Bell System prepared. From its 
technical forces so needful to 
meet our war-time activities in 
thiscountry, fourteen battalions 
were organized to carry to the 
front the highest developments 
of the sdaphene art. No other 
nation had so complete a sys- 
tem of communication to aid 
in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put 
into the field a military com- 
munication system of equal 
effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, gave to the 
world a new art. He had the 


vision of anation-widetelephone 
system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk 
to one another as if face to face. 
He foresaw a usefulness for 
the telephone which could not 
be achieved without innumer- 
able developments, inventions 
and improvements, to him un- 
known. But not even he foresaw 
the marvelous application of 
telephony which gave to the 
American armies that fighting 
efficiency which is possible only 
when there is instant exchange 
of complete information. 

Since the completion of its 
service in time of war, the Bell 
System has devoted itself to 
the extension of the telephone 
art as one of the great agencies 
for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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(“The Direct Route to Ss 








MINN. 


AKE the “‘Great Western)’ the 
direct route to and from Roch- 
ester, Minn. from either North, South, Eastor West. 
From di tant points direct connection is made with the 
“Great Western’’ at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Minneapolis or St. Pau!. Thousands of yearly visitors 
to Rochester know the courtesies and comforts of this 
‘friendly line.’’ Write for descriptive literature, 
time table, or any special Rochester travel informa- 


tion you require, Address 
R. A. Bishop, General Passenger Agent 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 












‘CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RB 


‘Route of the Legionnaire” 








30 Deys FREE Trial 
Rangers direct from our factory, €rpress 
p epatd., Save $10to$15. Many models. 
Easy payments —only $5 a month. 
Write today for bicycle catalog and 
marvelous offers 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-129, CHICAGO 





66 PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
AHOON’’ Broadcast 


SEED SOWER 


Sows all kind of grain and cleaned grass seed 
better than can be done in any other way. 
4 to 8 acres per hour. 
SAVES TIME—SAVES SEED 
LASTS A LIFE-TIME 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


$5.00 


Descriptive 
circular and 
name of nearest 

|) Dealer FREE 
ee] on application 
fed to the 
Manufacturer 
GOODELL COMPANY 
ANTRIM, N.H. . 
Makers of Seed Sowers and Apple Parers 
Jor 50 years. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION WITH 
HUBAM CLOVER 


“Within the course of three or four 
years I expect to have my farm so satu- 
rated with hubam (annual white sweet 
clover) seed that I will get perfect stands 
in all of my small grain year after year 
without seeding,” said W. C. Kratz, 
Monona county, Iowa. 

That this procedure is possible has 
already been proved in a practical farm 
1 ages 3 conducted at the Iowa state 
college. Last spring a perfect stand of 
hubam clover volunteered in a ten-acre 
field of winter wheat. A crop of corn and 
a crop of oats had grown on that field 
since the field had last grown a crop of 
winter wheat with hubam clover seeded 
in it in 1922, at which time the hubam 
clover had partially gone to seed before it 
was late fall plowed for corn. 

The question is always asked whether 
hubam clover is not hard to get rid of in 
corn when the soil is saturated with the 
clover seed ready to grow as soon as it gets 
near evough to the surface. I can assure 
you that it causes no trouble whatever. 
Nothing in the plant kingdom is easier to 
kill in a cultivated field than little clover 
plants, no matter what kind they are. In 
the field referred to above we could never 
have told after ordinary corn cultivation, 
that the field had ever grown hubam clo- 
ver. The clover did not bother a particle. 
I do not believe there was a single clover 
plant in the whole ten-acre field of corn 
after the corn was laid by. 

Mr. Kratz showed us a field when we 
visited his farm, located in the Missouri 
river bottom, last August in which he 
had seeded hubam clover in oats in 1922. 
After the oats were cut for grain the 
hubam clover went to seed. He fall plowed 
the land and grew two crops of corn in 
succession in 1923 and 1924. Last spring 
the field was again seeded to oats and a 
thick stand of hubam clover volunteered. 

“While I was growing those two crops 
of corn I really did not realize that the 
hubam clover seed was in the soil. The 
clover is so easy to kill that if the young 
plants volunteered in the corn, and I pre- 
sume they did, I really did not notice 
them. Besides I would a lot rather have 
them than foxtail,” said Mr. Kratz. He 
went on to explain that since he had fall 
plowed the ground for corn he thought 
most of the hubam clover plants that 
must have volunteered in the corn were 
killed by discing and harrowing before the 
corn was planted. 

Saturating the land with hubam clover 
seed so that the clover will volunteer in 
the small grain crops is a real solution to 
the high price of seed problem. Hundreds 
of farmers whose soils are rich in hme 
would like to grow hubam clover as a green 
manure to fall plow. Those farmers can 
afford to go to the initial expense to get a 
start, particularly this year when hubam 
seed is cheaper than domestic red clover. 
—F. 8. W., lowa. 


SORGHUM SMUT 


The use of copper carbonate in treating 
sorghum seed before it is planted would 
entirely eliminate an annual loss of $2,000,- 
000 from smut, say Kansas agronomists. 
This is crop insurance at the rate of two 
cents per acre. ; 

The copper carbonate dust treatment is 
more rapid than formaldehyde, does not 
injure the seed, offers no danger of over- 
treating, and permits the seed to be 
treated any time of year. 

An airtight container must be used for 
mixing. A barrel churn, a barrel concrete 
mixer, a home-made barrel dusting outfit, 
or a commercial machine will do the work. 
The copper carbonate dust must be ex- 
tremely well pulverized, of a light green 
color, and of fairly high metallic copper 
content. If the dust analyzes 50 to 55 

















percent cee, use two ounces per bushel. 
Mix thoroly for at least two minutes 
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SAFETY SIGNALS IN ALFALFA 
SEEDING 


Continued from page 11 













































under their conditions while in other 
localities it fails. In the first place, grass- 
hoppers cause considerable trouble in this 
locality and it has been found that where 
the weeds are left, these pests bother the 
young alfalfa but little. Then, if the 
weeds are left standing, the alfalfa is not 
suddenly exposed to the hot sun which 
often kills the plants and causes failures. 
Since the rainfall in this section is lighter 
than further east, the weed growth is not 
so dense as to smother and shade the al- 
falfa excessively. At any rate, this prac- 
tice is the common one in the Valley of 
Dawson county, and may be worthy of a 
trial in other localities with somewhat 
similar conditions. 

The problem of getting good stands of 
alfalfa on sandy land is a common and 
none too simple one. Such land is in- 
clined to blow easily, which often seriously 
damages new seedings. Bryan French, 
who farms a somewhat sandy soil in 
Holt county, Nebraska, has developed a 
successful plan of his own which should 
work in other localities. Mr. French hit 


on the idea of spring listing the field to be 
sown to alfalfa just as tho it were being 0 a 0eS doub 
planted to corn. The field is then worked 


with the listed corn machine, or “go- 
devil,”’ to keep down the weeds. The first 

time over the field the dirt is thrown out uty On [ A Ary 
ind the second time it is thrown in, just 

as one would treat the field if — neg 

corn in the rows. The field, being listed, *.9 ° 
preferably at right angles to the prevailing Today its Buddy, ready for spring 
spring winds, is rough and blows little, if 


any, and at the same time, the weed gardening; tomorrow it’s a visit from 


growth is prevented and moisture con- 














served. About June Ist when the windy Cousin Frank ora tri to town—on the 
spring season has passed, the field is drilled P 
to alfalfa. ‘ atr : 

Another plan sometimes used on sandy farm there are alway S pictures that are fun 


soil where alfalfa is fall seeded is to sow 

oats with it. The oats make several inches to make and a pleasure to keep. 
of growth before winter sets in, and then 
are winter-killed. The dead plants, how- 
ever, tend to remain rooted and to hold the 


Pictures of the business of farming are 
coll deni the anety Soul i i é 
aden wa + a ie A ses pongo ommt plentiful, too—snapshots of cattle, sheep, 


to compete with the alfalfa. A thin seed- 5 ° 

ing of rye is also often advantageously horses, hogs that you ll use 1n correspond- 

used = a nurse rp on sandy soil. d f. d 3 ~ f 
Another point of importance in starting =ne =S° 

alfalfa is the rate of seeding. How much ence an oF s vertising pe poses prints sd 

seed should be used per acre? With high- 


. . . > 
priced seed it is only human to reduce the cro PS; equipment, buildings that you I] 


seeding rate to the minimum. Good k fi fi ; 
alfalfa stands are often secured with as cep or year to year rererence, 

little as eight to ten, or even less, pounds 

of seed per acre. But on the whole, especi- Let your dealer show you how simple it is to 

ally where the seed bed is not in ideal con- . - 

dition and weeds are bad, more seed seems get good pictures with a K odak—from the first. 


advisable. Theoretically, one pound of 
average alfalfa seed, if evenly distributed 


over an acre, would mean about five seeds “ 
per square foot. Seeding at the rate of Get this free booklet 


twenty pounds per acre would furnish 


100 seeds per square foot which would be The fun side and the practical side of picture- 

many more than could finally survive and . . . 

develop. making on the farm are described in the booklet, 
The states of the Middle West and “Kodak on the Farm’”’ in an interesting way. 

others would all be benefited by an in- : 

crease in the acreage of alfalfa. If all the Your dealer can supply you or write us for a 

seedings were successful, this increase in 4 : 

acreage would soon be at hand. Lime copy. 


and inoculation, in addition to the points 
liseussed above, will need attention in 
nany of the cornbelt states. But good 
quality seed, which has hardiness by 7 
virtue of the variety or past environment, Autographic Kodaks $5 up 
put on a manured, well-prepared seed bed x 
moist and as free of wecds as it is practical 
to get it, will do much to make alfalfa 
seeding safe. 


A legume in the rotation at the Kansas 


agricultural college increased the wheat 
yield 6.5 bushels per acre and raised the 


protein content of the wheat 1.7 percent. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y 
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Put Some Ginger Into That Old Orchard 


April, 1926 


Make the Trees Bear 


By L. S. GOODE 


HERE are a lot of neglected orchards which do not justfy 
their existence. There are trees which accomplish no 
purpose with the exception of the production of a beautiful 
bloom in the spring perhaps, and for the rest of the season a 
good pasture and breeding place for the orchard insects. Trees 
of this character are a liability rather than an asset. Such trees 
simply encumber the ground and take up room which could 
well be put to other more profitable uses and make some return. 


ties as will be explained a little later. However, coming back 
to this old tree, it was pruned rather lightly. The orchard was, 
fortunately, entirely free from scale, so we did not put on the 
dormant spray, but we certainly sprayed thoroly with four 
summer sprays, as recommended by the Iowa state experiment 
station. What was the result? In the season of 1924 this old 
tree produced 34 bushels of apples, of which we marketed 29 
bushels at an average price of about $1.50 per bushel. I probably 

spent about one hour to an hour and a 

quarter pruning the old tree. It required 








It takes some effort to spray trees with a hand power outfit, but it can be done. 
ative purchase of a power outfit will take much of the hard work out of spraying 


On the other hand, a tree which is well settled into the 
business of producing fruit of high quality is in position to 
make just about as valuable use of the ground it occupies as 
anything you could put in that place. Example after example 
can be pointed out to show that a well-located orchard which 
has become unprofitable simply because of neglect can usually 
be made to return a profit by a good thoro system of orchard 
renovation. Naturally there will be a requirement for time 
to be spent with the tree. There will be a necessity perhaps for 
tillage, perhaps for fertilization, probably considerable pruning, 
and, of course, spraying will have to be done. 

Thru most of the Middle West where orcharding is practically 
a sideline on most farms, old neglected orchards may stand for 
many years as disease and insect breeders without any inter- 
ference, but this is not the case in some states where fruit 
growing is a very considerable item. In some such states the 
neglected orchard is an outlaw and the public authorities are 
empowered to clean up such orchards and the expense of doing 
this becomes a lien on the propery until it is paid. That such a 
law could he passed and maintained in a number of states is 
simply an excellent example of the fact that a man cannot live 
to himself alone. It has been clearly demonstrated that an 
orchard which is a breeding place for disease and insects affects 
the neighboring orchards very materially, and this is reason 
enough for such laws. But on most old orchards which are 


reasonably well located, a 
good vigorous system of 


renovation is going to pay 
the orchard owner handsome- 
ly nine times out of ten. 

A little pruning and spray- 


from 12 to 15 gallons of spray for each 
spraying. The actual cost of the spray 
materials, as a matter of fact, was under 
ninetv cents, but of course there was the 
cost of the applying and the interest and 
depreciation on the spray machinery, 
but speaking only of the cost of ma- 
terials, the cost for a big tree of this sort 
was only two and one-half to three cents 
per bushel of app!es which we harvested. 

In 1925 this same tree produced better 
than 20 bushels of apples and if it had 
not been for a late frost it would have 
equalled or exceeded the production of 
the year before. 

Did it pay to put a little time and 
effort on this tree, and a little investment 
in spray materials to get results like 
that? Figure it out for yourself. 

Of course, not every old orchard is 
even worth renovating. You will have 
to use some judgment with respect to 
that point. There are old trees that are so far gone with disease 
that the very best thing to do is to cut them out. I had a lot 
of trees of just that sort in the place where the tree mentioned 
above is located. We have been surprised at the amount of 
firewood we have gotten out of that old orchard just from the 
dead and damaged trees. 

In handling the old trees, you have a lot different problem 
than in handling young trees. A person had just about as well 
forget any idea of working toward any particular form of top. 
Of course, it is well to have certain ideals in mind, but when it 
comes to handling old neglected trees you will have to take 
about what you have and make the best of it. 

Trees which have been starved because of growing on poor 
soil or under droughty conditions, usually require stimulation 
rather than heavy pruning. Where they have grown up to tall 

oles, heading back is usually desirable. Do not cut to stubs, 
ut head back to lower branches that extend outward. 

A lot of old orchards have been planted with the trees entirely 
too close together. You cannot get good results with trees 18 
or 20 feet apart. There is no room to work around them and the 
branches will interlock. Many an orchard of that sort can be 
improved by cutting out every other row and even every other 
tree in the alternate rows which are left, but here again that is 
a matter of judgment. Remember that you want light, and 
fruit-bearing wood, all the way down (Continued on page 42 


Cooper- 


A tree pruned so that light will reach all parts of the tree will produce bloom and fruit over 


the maximum of area 





ing alone, or even spraying 
alone without the pruning 
will often turn a liability into 
a profitable tree. There is one 
tree in an old orchard on my 
own place that I like to point 
to as an outstanding example 
of what a little care has done. 
This old tree in the season of 
1923 produced about twelve 
bushels of Jonathan apples, 
all wormy; as a matter of 
fact, out of all the trees in 
the orchard, we did not get 
enough fruit to put away for 
the winter, to say nothing of 
any to sell. The following 
winter I cut out a good share 
of the dead limbs and some 
interfering branches, but gen- 
erally speaking, pruned in 
the old orchard rather lightly. 
I do not favor excessively 
heavy pruning because you 














are likely to get into difficul- 
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Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine Mills! 


Hundreds of purchasers are 
finding the Gordon-Van Tine 
Ready-Cut system so easy 
that they put up their own 
homes and barns. You and a 
handy man can do it. 


work myself. 


and $500.”" 


Get 1926 Wholesale Prices 
on Homes, Barns and Lumber! 


Now i is the time to get posted on lowest prices for your new home, 
barn or other building job. We sell direct to you—and ship 
in sealed car to your station. The buying power of 200,000 
customers gives you an immense advantage, and our huge 
volume, four big mills, large operation enable us to make 
wholesale prices! Write for 1926 books and prices NOW! 


Build Faster at Less Cost by Ready-Cut 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, rafters and sheathing at 
mill. This saves 30% of your labor on the job. Ready-Cut Plans 
are so easy to follow and material so accurately cut that hundreds 
of buyers put up their own houses and barns. Material also sup- 
plied Not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Highest Quality 











Well lighted and venti- 


Send Us Your Bills 
lated, warm and dry. 
Windows on south slope Material to Figure 
i +f be Whatever you buy We sell lumber, millwork, 


Nothi 








Says Peter Krei, of Illinois: “Hired 
two laborers, until I got roof on. 
Then did rest myself —saved $800.” 
C. H. Peacock (Mo.) says “Did all 
Saved between $300 


from Gordon- 
is guaranteed to be 
the best of its kind. 


fresh lumber and mill- 
work and other mate- 
rials of equal quality. 


6 rooms — materials, 


$1764 


Barn 403 


Size 30 x 36 (20 other 
sizes in Barn Book); 
materials 


“Mi 
Savet” $350 on cupente 
saving on lumber,” k 
(Nebr.). “Myself on a hand 
built our house. Saved $400, 
E. Asay (New Jersey). 


anTine hardware and paints in any 
quantity. Whatever you are 
going to build, remodel or 
repair, send us your list of 
materials and we will figure 
it free and give you lowest 
freight-paid prices. 


ng but clean, 





two sons and I built our home. 
and a big 
R. Martin 
y, = 





Send for 
FREE Books! 


200 Home Plans — Photos, fioor- 
plans, descriptions of homes. 3 to 
10 rooms; $750 to $3,000. 

Book of Barns—Shows 654 sizes 
and kinds of barns — feed, stock, 
general, hay, hog and poultry houses, 
granaries and corncribs 

Building Material Catalog — 
Everything for building, at whole- 
sale prices. 













>,000 Building Material Bargains 
Immense stocks Lumber Sash Bathroom and 
" . : Shingles Roofing Plumbing 
The “Good Luck” Poultry House is built for building thing for [ath = Screens Supplies ~ Gordon: Va Vantin ne ory 
warmth, dryness, light and ventilation. Laid hol =p | Flooring Glass Furn Davenport loz 
out on latest successful poultrymen’s ideas. ing—wholesale Windows Mouldings Wallboard, ete. P 
Size shown accommodates up to 200 h prices! Doors Stairs Pai 
Jap-a-Top Slate ClearWhitePine Gordon-Van Tine Garages $89 
Surfaced Roo! , 5xPanel r Quality Paint 
The Standard door Goes further. Lasts longer. 
of America. Finest Special kinds 
manufacture, lumber for every pur- sesen 
oe quality white °. Highest F ’ Bi rces 
et 3-8 inch thick. a ony oo ell our Big Millis 
Van Fine E Bareain $6 f° St. Raat Se, 
an e ore in ie Si Mattiesbu , Mies. 
— Lamber ready - cut Sockip emens peare 
. >: _ bundled and marked. ‘ou. 
Per Gallon it -PeSesaaseaes “ 


Gerdon-VanTine Co. 


earauuenae 196 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money als, 


728 Gordon Street 


4 
+ 


Davenport, Iowa 











Send me Free Books. 
©) Repair; 


Name 


Seeeeaeaceus 





Gordon-Van Tine 


Co. 
728 Gordon St., Davenport, Towa 
I expect to O Build; 


as follows: 
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used Planet Jr. tools before. 








Thousands of gardeners will use Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes for the first time this year. They’ll wonder why they never 


Because you have no idea of how much time and work Planet, Jr. 
drills and wheel hoes save—unless you have used them yourself, 
The Planet Jr. No. 25 Combination Seeder and Wheel Hoe, for 
instance. It does most of the garden work, from planting time up 
to frost; plows, plants, hoes, weeds and cultivates. No wonder 
it’s called the “complete gardener” 

If you have found a garden too much work to bother with, get 
a Planet Jr. this year and again enjoy your own corn, peas, beans, 
etc. right fresh and tasty from your own patch. Write for Planet 
Jr. catalog, free with new garden handbook. 








It’s time you 
had a 
Planet Jr. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of 
Specialized Field & Garden Imple- 
ments in the World 


Dept. 30 


Sth and Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


Planet Jr. No. 9 
Horse Hoe 


The standard single 5-tooth 
horse hoe for cultivating and 
hoeing corn, potatoes, and all 
row crops. Haslever expander 
for quick change of width in 
the row. A great weed-killer 
and a handy tool for hilling. 
Complete details on page 38 
of catalog. Ask your dealer 
or write us for copy. 











Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


Sa lM BRaskets 
Write for our 


Free Cataloe! Shows you how you § 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, 


THISTLE-KILL 


Positively destroys CANADA THISTLE 
and other weed pests. If it fails it costs 
you nothing. 

Write for particulars 


DIXON CHEMICAL CO., DIXON, ILL. 






New Albany, Ind. 














20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES 


- - $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - - - $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - - $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. 
Catalog FREE. 
Box M, Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 


| 
| 








Want Your Help 


“Biggest in introducing our new 7 1-4 
Ever’ inch RED GOLD Strawberry. 
ate Largest berry and greatest 
profit maker we have ever 
grown. Write today for 
particulars and we will 
send you at planting 
time 2 Baby Evergreens, 
ear old, and a pair 
of Number 999 Everbear- 
ing Strawberry plants 
to get acquainted. Send 
10 —_ for = ng expense 
‘or not as you please. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
OSAGE, IOWA 








Wwe 











* BOX 202 
4 dozen genuine CHAMPION EVERBRARING STRAWBERRY 


plants mailed for 1 dollar if ordered from this advt. 





Standard Garden Tractor 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. +. 

Does 4 Men's Work. a” 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Rune Belt AS { 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 671 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY de 
8235 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, : 

— Make 


ARTIFICIAL MANURE i: 5: 


self, using straw, corn stover,  aeeee refuse, etc. 
Cheapest and best manure. articulars free. 
AM. ADCO. CO., 1740 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SWARM CONTROL 


On farms where bees are kept as a side- 
line it is seldom that any of the various 
methods of swarm prevention can be 
employed conveniently. If a colony is to 
produce a good crop and be in condition 
for winter it is essential that its forces be 
kept together thru the honey flow. Since 
the swarming season comes when farm 
work is most pressing, it is not always 
practical for the average side-liner to care- 
fully examine each hive and forestall their 
efforts to swarm. 

For years we have used a method of 
swarm control that keeps the workers of 
swarming colonies together. When the 
swarm issues we catch the queen, which 
has been previously clipped, and cage her. 
If there are any weak colonies in the 
apiary the brood is distributed among 
them, being careful not to give enough 
to any stock to cause it to contract the 
swarming fever. The empty space in the 
parent hive is filled with empty combs 
from the weak colonies or frames contain- 
ing full sheets of foundation. When the 
swarm returns, as it will presently do, the 
queen is liberated with them. With the 
brood missing, the bees go back to work 
with renewed energy in the same set of 
supers they were a few minutes before so 
eagerly deserting. If there are no colonies 
needing strengthening the queen is placed 
back in the hive in such a position that the 
bees will care for her, and in five days all 
queen cells are destroyed. Five days later 
all queen cells are again destroyed. 

During this ten-day cessation of egg- 
laying the old brood will have emerged, 
the young brood is sealed, the queen is no 
longer crowded, and the storing instinct is 
again dominant among the workers. 

Colonies treated in this way may be 
considered safe against swarming in a 
normal season and frequently produce as 
much — as those which go thru the 
season with apparently no thought of 
division. 

This method of swarm control is used 
in the home apiary of many commercial 
honey producers. Of course, it is of no 
value if the bee-yard is so far from the 
residence that the swarm would not at- 
tract the attention of some member of the 
family.—H. D. F. 


A SMALL FRUIT COMBINATION 


For thirty years John Peck, southwest 
Missouri farmer, had raised wheat on 
rented farms. Some years he made enough 
to buy seed for the next crop, sometimes 
he did not. Poverty was facing him, after 
a life of hard work. In desperation he 
bought forty acres of sandy upland, bor- 
rowing $1,200 to pay for it. The soil was 
too thin for wheat, so he put out three 
acres of blackberries, a peach orchard and 
a watermelon patch. The result? He is 
now out of debt, owns a car, and has a 
bank account. 

Blackberries are considered the most 
dependable crop, for he has never had a 
failure with them. Three varieties are 
grown, Early Harvest, Snyder and Mer- 
serau. Peck favors the Merserau because 
it is a regular yielder and ships well. Last 
year, a dry season that cut the crop con- 
siderably, 800 gallons of berries were sold 
from four acres for an average of 60 cents 
a gallon—over $100 an acre. The year 
before, a good season, $800 was received 
from three acres, nearly $200 an acre. 
This year a younger patch will come into 
bearing, making six acres of blackberries. 

Two things are necessary to growing 
blackberries with success, says Peck, culti- 
vation and pruning. Weeds and grass are 
kept down by frequent cultivation and 
young briars that come up between the 
rows are used for setting new patches or 
are sold. The rows are four feet apart and 
are first set in squares, four feet each way. 
The rows running north and south are 
allowed to fill up while the space between 
them is kept plowed out to encourage 
growth and make picking easier. Pruning, 














just as important as cultivation, he says, is 


done with large pruning shears. All dead 
briars are cut out and the ends of the live 
ones cut back. Taking out the dead 
growth makes easier picking of the berries 
while cutting back the fruiting wood 
makes larger berries and guards against 
overbearing which would mean small fruit. 
His method of pruning encourages an up- 
right growth since long trailers are not 
permitted so that no wire supports are 
necessary. 

Strawberries have been added and now 
prove very profitable. Since he is not con- 
veniently located to a shipping association, 
he grows the Progressive Everbearing 
berry and sells in nearby towns. He has 
berries on the market before the regular 
patches start bearing, and last year sold 
from his patch until Thanksgiving day. 
He does not consider the variety good for 
shipping, but where the grower is near a 
good market, he favors them. Especially 
for a bed for home use are they desirable. 

Setting of strawberry plants is done in 
the spring as early as the ground can be 
worked. He cultivates the ground the 
previous summer to kill weeds and grass. 
Plants are set 2 feet apart in rows 4 feet 
wide. The space between the rows is kept 
plowed and all weeds kept down with a 
hoe. Mulching with straw is done to con- 
serve moisture and keep the berries clean. 
The straw rotting on the ground adds 
humus to the soil, too, which is a help to 
berry growing. The blossoms are kept 
picked off the first season to encourage 
rapid on growth and results in a better 
crop the second season. 

Only one variety of watermelons is 
grown, Kleckly Sweets. Peck considers it 
the best yielder, of superior flavor and a 
ready seller. There are better hauling 
melons but since his market is nearby 
towns he finds no trouble in delivering 
them in good condition, hauling in a spring 
wagon with straw in the bottom of the 
bed. He prepares the ground in winter 
making holes ten feet apart each way and 
filling with barnyard manure. Half a 
dozen seed are planted to the hill. Arsen- 
ate of lead sprinkled on the young plants 
guards against insects that would eat the 
leaves. The ground is cultivated between 
the hills until the melons begin setting on. 
Cultivating and keeping down weeds, Peck 
says, helps conserve moisture which is 
needed for the melons. 

A flock of Rhode Island Reds is kept to 
carry the household expense account. 
The cash crops are the berries and melons. 
Last year $1,809 net was received from this 
40-acre farm. This year was a poor season 
and only $1,200 was cleared above ex- 
penses, but that was just the price Peck 
paid for the farm ten years ago, and he is 
satisfied to know that it is paying for itself 
each year.—C. F., Mo. 


HE SAVED HIS ORCHARD 


As long as the home orchard of two 
and one-half acres had borne enough fruit 
for family use, Millard Howard of Law- 
rence county, Missouri, had given it no 
attention except to harvest the apples 
in the fall. But at last, various fruit ene- 
mies won the battle they had been waging 
with the trees, and there was no fruit. 
Howard was about to cut out the orchard 
when the county agent happened along, 
and suggested that he try it one year 
longer, giving it proper care. 

The orchard was cleaned out, a barrel 
spray borrowed from a neighbor was 
used to spray according to the University 
of Missouri spray calendar, and pruning 
was.done. The orchard was badly in- 
fected with blotch and other diseases, but 
the fruit this year showed only five per- 
cent injury. A record was kept of all 
expenses in caring for the orchard. The 
yield was 480 bushels of apples in 1925, 
and when the expense account was sub- 
tracted from the apple receipts, Howard 
had a profit of $275, besides all the fruit 
needed for home use.—C, F., Mo. 
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Lowest Cost Threshing! 


Write at once for facts about thresh- 
ing economy. Remember that power, 
labor and time influence the cost of 
threshing just as much as the cost of 
plowing. 

The way to make your threshing 
more profitable is to have a separator 
that is big enough for your job—and 
a tractor that is big enough. 

A three-plow OilPull tractor, for 
example, will operate a 24x38 Ad- 
vance-Rumely Thresher fully 
equipped, with utmost ease and 
economy. The combination on any 
farm means more work done in less 
time—with less labor—with less cost 
for fuel—upkeep, etc. It’s the most 
profitable threshing team any farmer 
can have. Professional threshermen 
find larger Advance-Rumely teams 
just as profitable. Here are some of 
the reasons: 

Take Power. An OilPull is a super- 
powered tractor. Delivers exceptional 
power to both drawbar and belt 
pulley—for its size and weight. Also 
operates the new OilPull Power Take- 


off. 
Take Steadiness. Due to hairline 
governing the OilPull is “‘steady as a 


steamer.’’ This means more efficiency 
and low fuel consumption. 

Take Fuel Economy. The OilPull 
has won all principal fuel economy 
tests for 14 years. Leads the world. 

Take Reliability. Due to Oil 
Cooling the OilPull never over- 
heats. Saves time—labor—delay. 

Take Upkeep. The OilPull aver- 
ages only $20 per year for upkeep. 

Take Labor. One man operates a 
powerful OilPull just as easily as a 
small outfit. Reduces labor cost 50 
per cent and more. 

Take Separating. The Rumely 
Ideal Separator—built on principles 
that have led the world over 75 
years—is without an equal in results. 

The Rumely Continuous Flow 
Principle of Grain Separation secures 
meximum capacity and thorough 
separation. Easy handling; easy ad- 
justment, all adjustments on the out- 
side; long life and few repairs — are 
other features. 

It is the combination of such out- 
standing economies as these that 
saves time—labor—and expense 
for OilPull owners—and increases 
profits. 


Thresh your own this year. Have all the advantage on your side. Find out 
about the OilPull and the Rumely Ideal, NOW! See the Rumely dealer. Or 
send the coupon at once for catalogs, economy facts, testimonials which 
absolutely prove the amazing economy of this high powered team. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


La Porte 


(Incorporated) 


Light- 


Indiana 


Weight 


OILPULL 


A 10-Year Tractor 
RUMELY IDEAL SEPARATOR 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
grain and rice threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warchouses 












ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. \ 

i Dept. A (Incorporated) La Porte, Indiana 1 

j Please send me catalogs and other econom facts 4 ? 

j about your Advance-Rumely Separators, also the | Mail 

, Light-WeightOILPULL Tractor. i % 

1 This 

: ).{' ' Perr rrr TTT rT rrrrrrrr erat rrr rire rr rere Coupon 
t_____ FECES EERE e ee 


































































Let It Feed 


N order to get the full value from a garden, it must be at 
I least reasonably complete, complete enough to furnish a 
good variety. It must be on good soil which is put in the 
proper state of cultivation, in order that you may get results 
that are worth the work that you have to put onto a garden. 
You must have the right varieties in order to have the best 
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Make the Most of Your Farm Garden 


the Family 


Of course, a sandy loam is probably the best type of garden 
soil, take it on an average; sandy soils generally warm up earlier 
than heavy soils in the spring and you can plant crops earlier 
on a sandy soil, but a very sandy soil usually dries up rather 
rapidly, and therefore it is pretty hard to have a garden on 
such a soil right straight thru the summer season unless you 
have some way of supplying 
water by irrigation. 








quality. Given all of these 
things, the returns will be 
great enough to reward the 
effort, and effort which is spent Beans: __ . 
in getting something worth- Bush Lima... .1 pint 
rhile is never regretted by pee laes.....3 pa 
whue i £ A SEO 1 to 2 qts. 
most folks. | IS 4 ounces 
The method of preparation a actin 
best for your “a tag org garden aaa ‘irom 
depends a whole lot on your Carrots.......... 1 ounce 
soil. Better have a small plot er seseeee 1 peceet 
vee : i “he ER ote « pi aacara cke 
devoted to garden and give Corn,ouedt..... 3S plate 
it the right care, plenty of Cucumbers....... 1 ounce 
fertility, and so on, than to —_— . }T ned 
have a big plot, half tended. pita — 
On most farms it is possible 


The early garden is better 


Se 1g ounce planted on a south slope be- 
a vttees ) sya cause the soil on such a slope 
Wale. .~...<.... Seaton. warms up more quickly, and 
Parsley.......... 1 packet you can get to work on the soi! 
ew gt eeeceee soe a little sooner in the spring. 
Salsify...........lounce Of just about equal Jmpor- 
Spinach..........14 pound tance with fertile soil is good 
Squash, summer... 1 ounce drainage. If the garden site is 
Senmatqes: - 2 sedated not well drained, there is no 
Late igiecen ona ounce place on the farm where a line 
Fra ne OO tr 5 panna or two of tile will pay any 


better. 
There should be enough fall 








to devote a half-acre to the 

garden without any great 

difficulty, and a half-acre of garden when properly cared for 
will produce plenty of vegetables for the average farm family 
to use during the summer, besides enough to store, can, and 
dry for winter use. 

When you come right down to it, the products from a farm 
garden set right on the farm table have the product that the 
city dweller must use beaten by a long ways. There is the 
advantage of freshness. the full maturity, and at the same time 
not too great ma- 
turity. There is a 


to give good surface drainage, 

but be careful about choosing 
a site which is so steep that washing will occur. One of the big- 
gest nuisances you can have is a garden soil which washes after 
every rain. It makes it very hard to get any good results from 
the garden. 

It really pays to have a garden of a uniform slope, too; there 
should be no hollows in the garden to collect water in pools or 
puddles. If there are such places it will pay to drag a little of the 
top soil from the high points into these low points. Usually the 

repeated discing 
and harrowing 


























lot of difference in that it takes 
GARDENERS’ PLANTING TABLE L it takes to 
sweet corn, for t make a first-class 
example, that is Quantity of seeds and aneer? = oo te = =. of row, depths of planting, and garden soil will 
* i 8. 
picked fresh from 6 ee sn atic shamnbil eed 4 Ae take care of that 
the stalks and Required for 100 feet | ] ' problem. 
¥ on of row | Distance apart _ 
plunged into the eels... ee ae 28 Bes 0k SE Another thing. 
water to boil and 3 | Depth Rows Have the garden 
the aame sort of Kind of . for ~—-—_—. —| located relatively 
he same sort oO vegetable Seed Plants planting ocated relatively 
sweet corn which seed | | Plants in the near to the house. 
is picked the day | Horse Hand | row Many atime there 
“ cultiva- cultivation | as - 
before and placed rit will be some time 
on the city mar- $$] —_—___| — — -| available to put in 
ket stalls, and per- Inches Feet | a few minutes 
J Aspi De le |: 4 | 2feet.......| 15 inche: . ; 
haps used a day aaa Sounss...| Cte & L 05% )5 © | 3 feet 15 inches with a hoe. If a 
or two later. Sweet Bush ‘ 1 pint... errr yo. 24to 3 i eee | 3to4 inches garden is two hun - 
: img l int} | 41 ‘ 2 | 91k fee l@ wo get 
corn deteriorates ae 3 hcg | 173 = . 3 > Sea Be em hes dred or three hun- 
very rapidly in ended: ~~ ee ets te oul 18t018in. 5 ij dred yards from 
very. 7. Best... : | 2 ounces.. . | ‘ }1 tol |2 to 2); 15to18in 4 to 5 inches J¢ ' 
quality after pick- Cabbage. . lgounce..| 65to 90 | 44 |2%to 3 | 2to2it...| 14 to 18in. the house, the 
ing. and the folks Carrot...... | l ounce eeercr ere 4g |2 to 29| 15to 18in...| 3 to4 inches time wot ot be 
¥ r= i all Cauliflower. . lg ounce..| 60to 75 be | 24to 3 | 2to2W4 ft...) 15 to 18in. ‘ : ld if m | a 
who can really Celery..... a 200 to 250 | 4/13 to 4 18 to 24in.. .| 4 to 6 inches put in. . the 
have the best Collard. Younce...| 65 to 100 14/2 to 2% do......| 12to 18 in. garden is right up 
sweet corn are the Corn, sweet 14 pint Ss 4ahes ata 2 {3 .to 34) 24to3ft...| 10to12in. close to the house 
fi: rm f Ik iy r at Cucumber... .. oe eer ee |}1 toll4g|/4 to 5 | 4todfeet...| 15 inches > fe trick of ‘ ij 
arm folks, or a Eggplant 4 ounce 50to 70 Ye | 3 | 2to 2% feet.| 18 to 24 in. it 1S NO WICK at & 
least the folks who Kale 4g ounce..|......... 1g | 2igto 3 | 18to24in...| Sto 10in... to pick up the 
grow it for their Lettuce....... do. ...| 125 to 200 4 2 to 24! 15tol18in.../ 6to10in. hoe and hoe a 
. sant Melon: } | | a ee 
own use. ; Muskmelon..|....do....|..........|1 tol |}5 to 6 | 5to6feet...| Drills, 18 in. few rows in the 
lhe same thing | Hills, 5 feet cool of the eve- 
also is true in a Watermelon. .} 1 ounce. . ‘ 1 to2 8 tol0 | 8tol0feet..| Drills, 2 to3 ft. ning, or in the 
. Hills, 8 feet : . 
« > Ae > | ’ ¥ : r ~ 
large measure of Okra 2 ounces.. | 1 to2 4 | 3feet.......| 2 feet ea rly morning 
garden peas, lima Onions: a ¥ " ; while waiting for 
beans, asparagus, Seec 1 ounce | 4 tol 2 | 15inches....| 3 to 4 inches breakfast. It is a 
ul in te Sets... 1 quart. 1 to2 2 GRis cscs oO. 2 ar ae 
string be ans, and Parsley. 14 ounce % 3 > lai Do. good idea in fact 
the like. These Parsnips be ounce 1g tol 2 to 244/ 15tol8in...| s Do. to have some of 
many vegetables Pea 1 to 2 pints} 2 to3 3 to 4 | 24to3ft...| linch.. the main crop 
eR =A “s Potato: | } Es : ee 
which lose their Irieh beeein..| P 214to 3 | 2to2Wsft...| 12to 18 inches vegetables, things 
characteristic fla- Sweet 3 pounds. .| 75 (slips)..| 2 to3 4 to 5 | 4to5feet...| 14 to 18 inches like potatoes and 
vor when not used Radish 1 ounce 14 tol | 2 | 12told5in...| 1 inch perhaps sweet 
. ‘ Salsify... 4 2 | 15to18in...| do. 
right away are, Seine. is - Pe 1 2 | : he apie 14 - - corn and of course 
fortunate 1 y; Squash: Bush Le ounce. . 1 to2 13 to 4 3 to 4 feet...| Drills, 15 to 18 squash, pumpkin 
among the easiest = ; a a os leeetes a" hills, : = and the like in a 
of crops to grow. arses je soe 77 & er field at some dis- 
What is the ideal Tomato lg ounce 35to 50 | Mtol 3 to 4 2 to 3 feet...| 2 to 3 feet tan ce away, if 
garden? Of course Turnip 4 ounce. | WMto % 2 | 15to18in...| 2to3 inches there is not much 
the answer to that room available in 


question depends 
a whole lot on 


what the family likes, but here are some of the factors that go 














to make the ideal garden. 


A garden soil in good state of cultivation and well supplied 
with plant food is the first essential. 
poor, it must be put into good condition before vou can expect 
anv good results from the garden. 


If the soil available is 


If the soil is good to begin 


the kitchen gar- 
den. and then 


have a real kitchen garden near the house for the family supply 


of peas, beans, radishes, carrots, lettuce, and so on. 


One more thing about the location of the garden. 
where there is plenty of sunlight. 


Have it 


You can get along all right 


with partial shade over lettuce, kale and spinach, and in fact 
there is a’ decided advantage in having these under shade 


with, you will have to spend quite a bit of time anyway improv- 
ing it by cultivation and fertilization before it can be considered 
really first class. A garden should really improve with age 
rather than deteriorate. 


during part of the summer, but even these crops must have at 
the very least three hours of sunshine a day. I do not believe 
that it is possible to give a plan or specific arrangement for a 
(Continued on page 44 


farm garden which will fit every need. 
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Mark Well 
This Mark 


Now You Can Tell 
Hyatt-Protected Implements 


Fo years and years Hyatt 
roller bearings have been 
built into the vital unseen 
parts of farm implements 
and tractors. Farmers know 
by experience how faithfully 
and dependablythey perform. 
Now you can determine 


Hyatt-equipped implements 
at a glance. Many of the man- 
ufacturers of farm imple- 
ments, using Hyatt roller 
bearings, are identifying their 
products with the*Mark of 
Hyatt Protection. Look for it 
when you buy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK 
Pittsburgh 


DETROIT 
Worcester 





CHICAGO 
Philadelphia 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cleveland Charlotte 











As time goes on, more 
and more manufac- 
turers will stamp or 
tag their products with 
the Mark of Hyatt Pro- 
tection. To guide pres- 
ent buyers, all Hyatt- 
protected implements 
and tractors are listed 


at the margin. 
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the South; 


ticulars about the success of 


our service—now or ever. 


G. A. PARK 


Dept. SF-4. Louisville, Ky. 





While you farmers of the cold sections 
of America are just breaking ground 
or sowing for your Summer and Fall 
crops the farmers of the Southland are 
shipping their first crops and receiving 
in return thereof substantial prices. 


All-year-’round growing conditions in 
ideal living conditions; 
lower labor costs and splendid trans- 
portation service make possible the 
greater success of Southern farmers. 


| Write us today for full and free par- 
Northern farmers who have moved 


South, and information as to how we 
can help you. There is no charge for 


General Immigration er Industrial Agent 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R 











other 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun” 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1079 33rd Ave.S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Strawberries—Rhubarb— Asparagus 


The Quick Money Crops. Grown Anywhere. Bring Highest Prices on 
all Marketa. Get cur FREE CATALOu, a guide post to more FARM 
PROFITS. Our sole business since 1890 to produce the best Strawberry, 
Rhubarb and Asparagus Plante. Try them, you will say we do. 


Dept. 148, W. W. Thomas, The Strawberry Plantman, Anna, Ill 


FIEL Alfalfa Seed, $6.75 bu. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, $4.50. Also Bar- 


SEEDS ‘isis _ ser age Free 


Irder Samples Dept 
SOLOMON SEED co” SOLOMON, KANSAS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $9 Post 
150 Dunlap(S)150 Warfield (P) 4* Paid 
HAMPTON & SON, Bangor, Mich. 
BERMUDA ONION PLANTS, 1,000, $1.50; 


6,000, $7.50, Prepaid. Own and operate largest onion 
farmin U.S. J. ARMENGOL, LAREDO. TEXAS 









talog 
Free 























PATROLMAN-GRADER 


Horse or Tractor Catalog 
Drawn-Heavy, Strong, 
Light Draft. 











Priced Right—Agents Wanted. 


Glide Road Machine Co. 


2603 4th St. S. E.. Minneapolis. Minn. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. -Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ASPARAGUS. Big Money Crop. Washington 
and other varieties. Circular, prices, instructions iree. 
J.C. DUNHAM, LAWTON, MICHIGAN 
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SEED TREATMENT PAID 


For many years, potatoes grown on the 
Heylan farm, in Washington county, 
Ohio, were badly damaged by scab; and 
early in the spring of 1925, Jim Tracy, the 
tenant, suggested treating the seed. 

Heylan argued that it was a waste of 
time at a busy season, but finally agreed 
to let Tracy try the experiment on a plot 
of ground, providing he, Tracy, would as- 
sume responsibility for any damage to the 
crop. 

Two plots of one-half acre each, were 
prepared, and Heylan planted his potatoes 
in the usual manner. 

Tracy then took his share of the same 
seed, Irish Cobblers, and treated it with 
corrosive sublimate, allowing three 
ounces of the chemical, mixed in one-half 
gallon of hot water, to every four bushels 
of spuds. The mixture was diluted to 
twenty-three gallons, in a fifty-five gallon 
barrel, and the seed was left immersed 
for one and one-half hours. 

When the potatoes were thoroly dried, 
Tracy planted them, allowing the same 
spacing as Heylan’s. Both plots received 
similar cultivation, and at digging time, 
Heylan found these results: 





20 bu. potatoes, No. 1, at $2.25.........$ 45.00 
42 bu. potatoes, Scabby, at $1.50 63 .00 
35 bu. potatoes, Undersize, at 60 cents. 21.00 
97 $129.00 


When Tracy’s patch was harvested, his 
grade read thus: 





58 bu. potatoes, No. 1, at $2.25........ $130.50 
11 bu. potatoes, Medium, at $1.80 19.80 
32 bu. potatoes, Undersize, at 60 cents. . 19.20 
101 $169.50 


Cost of chemical and labor was $4, 
leaving $165.50, or $36.50 over Heylan’s 
plot. 

“The yield was not exceptional, because 
it was a bad potato year in my section,” 
Tracy explained to me. “But my potatoes 
were clean, free of scab and other skin 
diseases, and found a ready market at 
good prices. The experiment taught me 
that corrosive sublimate treatment pays, 
even on a small patch, and one can afford 
to use it whenever scab threatens his crop. 
It is more certain than the formaldehyde 
method, and requires less bother and time. 
The farmer with only a few potatoes can 
arrange any quantity of the chemical to 
suit his needs. 

“T noticed also that the treated seed 
produced potatoes of better color, and 
were less inclined to shrivel up after ‘being 
stored away. The weight was better than 
the spuds not treated. 

“But, perhaps, the biggest lesson was 
that a tenant could better his position 
by adapting modern methods. In showing 
the landowner the value of seed treat- 
ment, I earned several extra dollars. 

“Any tenant can arrange such experi- 
ments, and aside from the cash profit, it 
gives him an opportunity to prove his 
ability.’"—F. R. C., Ohio. 


PUT SOME GINGER INTO THAT 
OLD ORCHARD 
Continued on page 36 


to the trunk of the tree, and on all sides 
of each tree. You do not want a few long 
9oles sticking up with a little brush of 
earing Ww on the end of each pole. 
Trees of that sort will never make large 
crops of fruit. 

But there is one thing I would caution 
you about. I had to learn it by experience 
a good many years ago, but I do not be- 
lieve I wil! ever make the same mistake 
again. Do not over-prune. 

When you prune your old orchard or 
any of your old apple trees that have been 
neglected for a long time, take two or 
three vears to finishing the job. It will be 
enough to take out the dead and diseased 
wood and a few of the interfering branches 
the first year; head back some of the 
branches that are running clear up towards 
the sky, or trying to reach over into the 
next county, but do not go too strong on 
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the pruning. The following year, take out 
a little more wood and bring the tree into 
a little better shape. The third year you 
can do a little more towards bringing the 
tree around into shape, but as you can see, 
you have done the work gradually and 
there has been less shock to the tree than 
there would have been had you simply 
gone in and sliced right and left and tried 
to bring the tree around in one year after 
years and years of neglect. 

” 1 consider the soil management, fer- 
tilizing and spraying of the trees of even 
greater importance than pruning, how- 
ever. 

No two orchard soils are exactly alike 
among the old neglected orchards. But 
it is almost invariably the case that the 
old neglected trees need stimulating and 
a renewal of vigor. You can get this by 
the application of fertilizer and I do not 
believe there is anything much better 
than good, well-rotted barnyard manure, 
or a liberal coating of the orchard with 
manure just as it comes from the stable, 
for that matter. 

If the orchard has been badly grown up 
with brush of all kinds, brambles, etc., it 
is obvious that such material will have to 
be cleared away and future growth pre- 
vented. It is not always wise to break up 
a sod and this is particularly true if the 
trees are standing on a steep hillside or 
slope where there is danger of washing, or 
if the soil is rather stony; but if there is 
no good reason for not plowing, it is a good 
thing to plow the orchard early in the 
spring and then follow the plowing with a 
thoro harrowing or discing. The same 
advantages follow in clean cultivation of 
the orchard that follow the clean cultiva- 
tion of other crops. 

Follow the breaking of the orchard with 
frequent cultivation thru the following 
season, continuing up until the middle of 
July or the first of August. Sometimes at 
that time a weed crop is allowed to seed 
itself as a cover crop, but usually it is best 
to put in a green manure crop or cover 
crop and right here you can help the 
orchard a lot by putting on a good cover 
crop like soybeans, or some other legume 
which will make a rapid growth and furnish 
a good cover crop for the following winter. 
The legume crop has the advantage of 
adding nitrogen to the soil, thus bringing 
ibout a still greater stimulation to the 
growth of these old trees. 

Finally comes the spraying of the or- 
chard, and from the standpoint of clean, 
wholesome, long-keeping apples, the spray- 
ng is probably the most important feature 
of the whole business. You can get some 
clean fruit by means of spraying even 
on the unpruned, otherwise relatively 
neglected trees, but you cannot get much 
clean fruit from trees which are not 
sprayed. 

The spraying requirements vary with 
the locality in which you are located. 
lor example, three summer sprayings 
have been known to control practically 
all the insect pests very satisfactorily in 
northern Iowa or Minnesota, while per- 
haps in Oklahoma or Missouri or Kansas 
t may require from five to seven summer 
sprayings. This is because there are more 
broods of coddling moths and other insects 
in these more southern localities with 
their warm long seasons. Therefore, I 
believe in a case of this sort it would be 
idvisable for every one of you who plans 
i Spray program for your home orchard to 
obtain the available bulletins on spraying 
ind insect control from your respective 
state experiment station. 


PEA BLIGHT 


The infection which causes pea blight 
is carried by the seed and it may also live 
‘ver from one season to the next in pea 
refuse in the field. Crop rotation should 
be practiced to avoid the disease; but the 
use of disease-free seed is the best protec- 
tion against pea blight that can be recom- 
mended at the present time. 
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Finding the little things you’d 
never notice—correcting them 
before they cause you expense— 
that’s Willard 5-Point Inspec- 
tion. And let us tell you it 
makes friends. 


The picture shows an example: 
Corrosion on the positive terminal of 
the owner’s battery was blocking the 
path of the current to his starter. 





The 
Inspection We Give 
Includes These Five 
Important Points: 


A few strokes with one of our wire 
brushes removed the corrosion, and 
gave the battery a chance to do its 
job. 





1—Testing each cell. 





2—Replacing evapora- 
tion. 





Selling Willard Batteries is another 
way we have of making friends. Car 
owners appreciate the more reliable 
service Willards give—every time— 
every battery. 


3—Cleaning terminals. 





4—Cleaning top of bat- 
tery. 

4—Tightening hold- 

downs. 












They feel safer with a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery because 
they know that any of us will reinsu- 
late it WITHOUT CHARGE if this 
is ever necessary. 


This very different battery comes 
CHARGED boné dry, too—and you 


lard Battery 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. men 
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POWER 


If your motor is slug- 
gish and lacks power 
in rough going, install 
a complete set of de- 
pendable Champion 
Spark Plugs and note 
the improvement. 
Your carwill have new 
power, speed and 
acceleration. It is be- 
cause motorists the 
world over know this 
that Champions are 
outselling two to one. 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and accelera- 


tionand actuallysavetheircost man 
times over in less oil and gas soak 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 


Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


for cars other 

than Fords— 

packed in thc 
Blue Box 


13 





CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


\ 
SW 4 
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BERMUDA ONIONS 


NLY a few years ago it was thought 

that the Bermuda onion could begrown 
only in the extreme southern parts of our 
country, and we farm folks of the Middle 
West still depended on the small bottom 
sets, shallots, and the black seed for the 
supply of early onions for table use. Now, 
however, the Bermuda onion area has 
been extended little by little until they 
have proved a success over a great portion 
of the central West, and the tiny plants 
are found on sale in all the leading seed 
stores from early March until the last of 
April, at which time the planting season is 
practically past. Still there is a large 
percent of farm gardens where these ten- 
der, delicious onions have never been tried 
out. 

Zarly in March of last season I pur- 
chased a couple of hundred of these onion 
seedlings at a local store; they looked more 
dead than alive, and were bought at a dis- 
count, as the grocer found them hard to 
dispose of. They were set three inches 
apart in very rich soil; practically every 
one grew. Early in May they began form- 
ing bulbs and before other onions grown 
from the bottom sets, had began develop- 
ing bulbs, the Bermudas were the size of 
tea-cups, and were so sweet and tender 
that they could be eaten without bread. 
A casual glance at the ripened bulbs leaves 
the impression that owing to their great 
size they would be of coarse texture and 
tough. Such, however, is not the case, as 
they are remarkably fine grained, sweet 
and tender and of excellent flavor, just 
right to serve with vegetables, or fine for 
cooking, creaming, etc. Their keeping 
quality is also good; gathered when ripe 
and tied in bunches and hung in a dry, 
airy place, they keep in excellent condition 
until the approach of winter, when they 
must be protected from freezing.—L. R. Y. 


RAISING GOOD CABBAGE 

“T am writing to ask what I might do to 
improve the soil of my garden. It isa rich 
black soil, and most vegetables do very 
well, but for the past year or two when I 
planted cabbage it grows strong and 
thrifty at first and then all at once it turns 
yellow and wilts in less than a week’s time. 
Is it the ground or an insect that causes 
this? I have always had a good garden 
and am anxious to correct this,” writes 
an Indiana man. This is the experience of 
thousands of gardeners thruout the corn 
belt. Another says, ‘“My cabbage has for 
several years had a kind of yellow rot. I 
cannot raise any at all, and tho I have 
changed the ground, it does not seem to 
make any difference.” 

Soil like this is cabbage sick, sick with 
yellows disease, which will remain in the 
soil almost indefinitely. There is no 
economical treatment of either seed or soil 
that can do the least good. However, 
many hundreds of gardeners have found 
an easy way to overcome this trouble. 
Use the right varieties and they will not 
only survive, but will produce a heavy 
crop of excellent cabbage. These varieties 
are, Wisconsin Hollander, Wisconsin All- 
seasons, Wisconsin Succession, Wisconsin 
Brunswick and the Indiana cabbage. 

Will this cabbage succeed, and is it good 
cabbage? Let a few of the hundreds who 
have tried them tell of their experiences. 
Mr. E. I. Miller, of Indiana, says, “I ob- 
tained a package of Wisconsin Hollander 
and am glad to inform you that it has 
proved very successful. i have not been 
able to raise cabbage in my garden for 
several years past and had almost begun 
to despair of ever being able to raise cab- 
bage again. I never lost a head from yel- 





lows this year and the heads are solid and 
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handsome. I have certainly been recom- 
mending this variety of seed to my neig! 
bors who have been having the same kin 
of trouble with their cabbage.” 
William Cromley of Ohio, writes, 
had splendid success with yellows resist.) 
cabbage. The plants were set in five d 
ferent gardens where previously it h 
been impossible to raise cabbage.”’ 
Where there is smoke there must be fir 
and these letters show the fire of convi 
tion that these gardeners have of the valu 
of yellows resistant cabbage. No gard 
ers, be they large or small, can afford t 
use the ordinary varieties of cabbage « 
yellows sick soil.—C. T. G 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR FARM 
GARDEN 
Continued from page 40 


I do believe that it is an excellent idea fo: 
anyone planting a garden to figure out 
plan which will fit their own need. 

In the farm garden, everything els: 
being equal, the rows should be long, and 
they should be arranged so that you ca: 
cultivate pretty largely with a one-hors: 
cultivator at the very least, and bette: 
yet, the corn cultivator. It is not much of ; 
trick to give a half-acre of garden planted 
in long rows a good thoro cultivation wit! 
a riding cultivator. Then the very mini- 
mum of hand hoeing will be necessary, 
because with ease of cultivation the proba- 
bilities are that the cultivation will b: 
given at about the right time. If there was 
ever a case where the adage, “A stitch in 
time saves nine,” is applicable, it is in 
killing the weeds in a garden, or any other 
crop for that matter. 

No matter what the soil type may be, : 

oart of the garden should be plowed in the 

fall in order that the very earliest crop: 
like peas and early potatoes may be 
planted very early in the spring. 

Time spent in preparing a garden soil is 
always time well spent. The best prepara- 
tion that I have ever seen was on a soil 
which looked pretty hopeless to begin 
with. However, after the ground was 
plowed we put a tractor with a tandem 
disc in on the garden and went around and 
around over every part of that garden. 
We did not keep track of the times we 
went over the garden, but the point is, a 
deep mellow seed bed was worked up that 
was certainly hard to beat. There was 
a case where a soil that was almost hope- 
less was turned into good garden soil the 
first year by ample application of barn- 
yard manure and a liberal application of 
labor. 

Usually farmers do not have a fertilizer 
problem for the garden so much as market 
gardeners and the city gardeners. They 
are fortunate in having available, as a 
rule, plenty of barnyard or stable manure, 
and this is one of the best of fertilizers, for 
it furnishes both plantfood and humus. 

On a half-acre of garden area, from ten 
to fifteen tons of such manure can be 
applied, and on a great many soils no ad- 
ditional fertilizer of a commercial sort will 
be required. Usually where additional 
fertilizer is necessary an application of 150 
to 200 pounds of sixteen percent acid 
phosphate will be very satisfactory and it 
is usually profitable. 

A question which is frequently asked in 
connection with the garden planting is 
how much seed should we have to supply 
the family. The accompanying table 
taken from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 937 will 
give you some good suggestions with re- 
gard to this point. It shows the approxi- 
mate quantities of seed to obtain to sup- 
ply vegetables for successive plantings 
thruout a season for a family of four. 
Do not plant all the seeds at one time, 
but plant some at intervals of two weeks, 
so you can avoid the “feast or famine” 
garden. 

You can get a lot earlier garden by 
having a hotbed or a bunch of flats in the 
house in order to grow the plants early for 
setting out. Netice also in this connection 
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the Gardeners’ Planting Table which 
shows the quantity of different seeds and 
number of plants required for 100 feet of 
row and other information relative to the 
planting of the different crops. 

This information, which also came from 

the bulletin referred to above, should be of 
marked assistance to you in laying out 
your garden. 
“ The matter of varieties is something 
which is best determined in a measure by 
personal experience, in a measure by the 
experience of neighbors, and also by 
descriptive matter in the seed catalog. It 
is well to remember, however, that condi- 
tions are somewhat different in different 
parts of the country and the same variety 
does not do equally well all over the 
country, as a rule. 

We all have our favorite varieties, and 
in these columns we try to have articles 
about many kinds of vegetables giving 
specific information relative to their cul- 
ture, and relative to the experience some 
of our other readers have had with differ- 
ent varieties, but there is just one thing 
that I would urge in closing: Stick pretty 
largely to the good, standard varieties of 
vegetables which have given good results 
in the past. In buying garden seed of any 
particular vegetable for the first time, 
choose the more or less standard sort 
and then every year try out two or three 
new varieties of some vegetable or two. 
[here will be no great expense involved, 
ind the chances are that you can run onto 
something every year or two in this experi- 
menting that will make a very valuable 
addition to your garden. Remember that 
all the standard varieties of vegetables 
were at one time new introductions. It has 
not been very many years since the intro- 
duction of the Table Queen squash, which 
has become so popular as the individual 
baking squash all over the country. It 
has been only within the last few years 
that it has been possible to get wilt 
resistant varieties of tomatoes and yellows 
resistant varieties of cabbage, and those 
ire developments which it is unwise for 
you to miss by sticking too closely to the 
old standard varieties. The garden is an 
excellent place to practice moderation in 
all things. Do not be too conservative, 
ind on the other hand, don’t be too much 
if a plunger. 


CARING FOR TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are easy to raise if they are 
arefully cared for. They can be planted 
in seed plots, kept in the basement near 
the furnace, and be replanted in the gar- 
den as soon as the danger of frost has 
passed. And early ripe tomatoes bring 
taney prices on the market. They are one 
of the best-paying vegetables that can be 
raised the country over. 

When the transplanted plants have 
igain taken root and begin to branch out, 
most varieties require frames about them 
to prevent the branches from being broken 
by the weight of the green tomatoes. 

All that is necessary is a lot of light 
lumber of narrow widths, cut to the same 
lengths and nailed to stakes driven into 
the ground, there being four around each 
plant. 

As the dry weather sets in, if it does, 
build small mounds of earth about the 
base of each stalk. This not only oraces 
the whole plant but places the roots deeper 
in the ground and there is less likelihood 
of any damage from drought.—D. V. H. 


CERTIFIED SEED INCREASED 
YIELD 


In Brown county, Indiana, twenty- 
seven farmers planted 125 bushels of cer- 
tified seed potatoes the spring of 1925. In 

very case, this seed was planted beside 
ymmon seed. These farmers reported to 
Rt. E. Grubbs, county agent, that yields 
were increased by certified seed from four 
to sixty bushels per acre. The average 
a in yield was 27 bushels.—I. J. M ‘t 
nd. 
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You need WEED Chains on your tires to 
pull you through dirt roads in springtime 
and to give you dependable traction on 
slippery hard road surfaces. 

WEEDS have given satisfaction for 23 
years under actual service in all kinds of 
going. 

See that you get genuine WEED Chains 
for traction and safety from skidding. You 
can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, galvanized 
side chains and brass-plated cross chains 
with thename WEED stamped onevery 
®, hook. Use them on all your motor vee 
& hicles. It pays. Sold everywhere, 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New 
York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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| © There can he no Compromise with Safety 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


COACHES SUCCESSFUL TEAM 


HEN the Nebraska dairy demon- 

stration team won the grand cham- 
pionship at the 1924 National Dairy 
Show, the newspapers praised the boys and 
commented profusely on their ability. 
“Just like old-timers, they seemed as 
much at home in the crowded arena as in 
their back pasture playing ball,’ wrote 
one reporter. 

The coach, Guy McReynolds, of Clay 
county, Nebraska, was disposed of in a 
line or two. He prob- 
ably didn’t notice the 
slight. He was too 
tickled with the vic- 
tory won by an exhi- 
bition which he worked 
up while a club mem- 
ber. It failed to merit 
him better -than third 
state honors the year 
previous, but by re- 
vamping and polishing 
it here and there, and 
teaching it himself 
when he was no longer 
j eligible to compete, he 
was able not only to 
win the Nebraska championship but the 
world’s highest award. 

As far back as five years ago, when he 
was sixteen, a mere spindle of a boy due to 
a lingering illness, his influence toward 
better livestock in the community began 
to show itself—first on the home farm 
and later on neighboring places. As he 
gained fame thru club work, requests for 
his help increased, farmers coming from 
all parts of the county to seek his opinion 
on the purchase or sale of stock, or in 
selecting animals to be put on the show 
circuit. Thru club work he has taught 
better feeding and management methods. 

The second son and third child of a 
Nebraska farmer, Guy has been ailing for 
years. His health failed time and time 
again after he entered high school, and for 
a while it was believed a major operation 
would be necessary to save his life. Re- 
eovering from each attack he would re- 
enter school, working twice as hard as 
other students to make up his credits. 

During his second year the teacher, 
working under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
enrolled him in the Sow and Litter Club. 
Guy was enthusiastic, but his father, 
raised in the “old school” of farming, was 
rather distrustful of all “fads,” such as 
purebred livestock, testing and similar 
things. But Guy stuck to his application, 
and his dad, evidently desiring to humor 
the sick youngster, loaned him $70 to 
buy a purebred chester white sow, the 
first in the community. 

“Tt was a bit difficult to handle the sow 
and pigs and study hard enough to make 
up credits,” he said, “but I was repaid 
for my work by graduating with my 
original class and seeing my entry clean 
up at the county fair. I sold $100 worth of 
pigs after the show, and still had the 
sow and three gilts. I repeated these 
winnings the second year, even tho my 
sow farrowed but four pigs. In 1922 I 
showed at Adams county, and in the open 
classes ranked third and fourth all the 
way thru. 

“During the second year of my club 
work, the county agent organized a live- 
stock judging team. We spent several 
afternoons going to various farms, and out 
of twenty-five boys entered, the county 
team, with one exception, was made up of 
boys from our club. At the state fair, with 
twenty teams competing, we finished 
fourth. In the individual list, I was 
second. 











Conducted by KIRK FOX 


“In 1923 our club grew to an even 
dozen members, nine in pig and three in 
calf work. I was a member of both clubs, 
poche a purebred Guernsey heifer. 
She looked like a winner, but after fresh- 
ening, developed a stiff neck, and the calf 
died. Out of competition, I kept a record 
of milk produced, tested it for fat, and 
kept a profit and loss account. This infor- 
mation came in handy later on when an- 
other boy and I were elected to the dairy 
demonstration team. 

“We went to the state fair fully expect- 
ing both the livestock judging and the 
demonstration teams would win. It 
looked like the livestock team, of which 
I was also a member, had finished on top 
as the first reports indicated we had a leac 
of ninety points. However, another team 
protested and when the figures were re- 
checked, instead of a big lead, we were in 
second place. Naturally we were disap- 
pointed, but I didn’t feel half as bitter as 
when the demonstration failed to merit 
better than third place. I was sure our 
explanation of how to judge a dairy cow 
was about the best thing at the fair. 

“On my way back home I made a thou- 
sand mental bets that if we had to do it 
ever again, the Clay county team would be 
going to the National Dairy Show. But 
being ineligible because of my age, I was 
denied another chance. However, when 
I was elected local club leader, one of the 
first things I did was to start working on 
the demonstration. I polished and re- 
vamped it, and then taught it to two new 
boys. Working them at top speed most 
of the year, I had the pleasure of seeing 
them win not only the highest state 
honors, but the world’s championship at 
the National Dairy Show. 

“T was reelected club leader, but I don’t 
suppose I will be able to do much after 
this year. I’m going to enter the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, after being out of school 
for three years. My three sows will pay 
my expenses, I hope. After I graduate, 
perhaps I will take up the work again. It 
is mighty interesting, and a fine thing for 
the community.”—T. J. D., Il. 


ILLINOIS GIRL IS CORN KING 


Last spring, when little Julia Irish, 
thirteen years old, started work as a mem- 
ber of the Atlanta boys’ and girls’ corn 
club in Logan county, Illinois, she made 
the statement that the girls could beat the 
boys. She proved it recently when she 
was crowned junior corn king of the state 
at the sixth annual Illinois Seed Grain 
show. Julia won the right to the title 
when she took the grand sweepstakes prize 
in the junior classes on her ten-ear sample 
of yellow, utility type corn. Incidentally 
the little curly-headed Logan county girl 
is the first junior “corn king” to be 
crowned in the state where corn is king, 
for this is the first year that classes for 
farm boys and girls have been provided in 
the show. 

Julia has two brothers and three sisters 
and her mother is a widow. The year just 
yast was her first one in corn club work, 
but despite this fact the acre of corn which 
she grew as her project made 95 bushels, 
while the 75 acres in corn on the home 
farm made 62 bushels an acre, or 33 
bushels an acre less than the champion’s 
acre. Before coming to the state show 
at Urbana, Julia had won a number of 
earlier prizes, among which was sixth in 
the open competition at a local corn show 
and ninth in the county show at Lincoln. 

The little “corn princess” attributes 
much of her success to her father, for he 
was a great believer in the teachings of 
the University of Illinois, and was the 


first man in his neighborhood to plant 
sweet clover. Julia’s mother also has 
contributed much toward giving her 
daughter a good background as a success- 
ful corn grower, for during the past three 
years she has planted only disease-free 
seed corn as advocated by the agricul- 
tural college. 

The acre on which Julia grew her prize- 
winning ten-ear sample had been in blue- 
grass sod for three years and was plowed 

















Julia Irish 


and planted early last spring. It was 
doubled disced before being plowed and 
double disced ahead of the planter in an 
effort to get a good seedbed for the tested, 
disease-free seed which Julia planted. 
Like the 1,165 other farm boys dee in 
thirty Illinois counties who were enrolled 
in the corn club project during the past 
ear, Julia obtained her seed from her 
ocal farm bureau.—F. J. K. Ill. 


THEY KEEP THE CLUB SPIRIT 

What young folks shall do after they 
have completed their club work is being 
met in Miami county, Ohio, by a new type 
of club. This is called the ‘4-H Achieve- 
ment Club.” Its membership includes 
those boys and girls who have completed 
four years of standard club work. In addi- 
tion to that group, boys and girls are 
eligible who have won a county champion- 
ship or who have represented the county 
in a state contest. Club leaders may be- 
come associate members and after a year 
of active leadership are eligible to full 
membership. 

Naturally any worthwhile club will have 
an object. In this case it is ““To promote 
club work.” The club and its members 
assisted the county leaders in securing 
local leaders and in taking charge of local 
clubs themselves. They secured new 
members for local clubs and assisted 
newer clubs with their meetings. Then, 
when it became apparent that club work 
in the county might suffer because of a 
lack of funds, this wideawake group of 
seventy-five conducted a booth at the big 
annual picnic in their county, turning the 
entire proceeds of their sales over to the 
county club committee. 

This new club is kept intact by the hold- 
ing of four meetings each year. The 
annual meeting is held in November, at 
which time a banquet is staged. Other 
meetings usually combine a weiner roast or 
other picnic features with business activi- 
ties. The organization is largely in the 
hands of a board of directors, the member- 
ship of which is selected by the president, 
there being one director from each town- 
ship in the county.—H. E. M., Ind. 





Plant at least one tree this spring. 
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STUDY POULTRY DISEASES 

OMETHING unusual in demonstration 

work was developed last year by John 
Brown and Art James of Montgomery 
county, Kansas. These boys, realizing 
the heavy poultry losses due to disease, 
studied poultry disorders and how to con- 
trolthem. Their leader was Hays M. Coe. 

In white surgeon's coats the boys ex- 
plained symptoms and diseases. They 
then killed diseased fowls and performed 
post mortem examinations to show inter- 
nal conditions. Winning in their district 
and state, they went to the roundup of 
Middlewest club boys and girls at Sioux 
City to give their demonstration. Many 
folks who listened to their talks expressed a 
desire to hear more because they were so 
interesting. 

The boys advised everyone, when 
disease appe: ared in their flock, to im- 
mediately ‘ ‘clean up and clean out, both 
inside and out.”’ By this they meant to 
disinfect the flock and premises both inside 
and outside. All coops and yards must be 
thoroly disinfected after the birds had 
received some good internal disinfectant. 
Also clean up the places where disease 
germs might harbor. 

It was pointed out that white diarrhea 
is incurable and must be prevented by the 
use of non-infected eggs from tested hens. 
Coccidiosis is very contagious. Preven- 
tion is obtained by the use of clean ground, 
clean eggs and clean brooders and incu- 
bators. Aspergilosis, another serious 
disease of young chicks often called 
brooder pneumonia, can’ be avoided by 














John Brown and Art James 


using clean coops, clean litter and clean 
feed. 

toup calls for immediate isolation of all 
sick birds, according to the boys. Then 
clean out and clean up. Disinfect under 
the wings where the sick bird puts its 
head. Also dip the head of sick birds in a 
suitable disinfectant. Avoid drafts in 
the poultry house. 

To prevent toe picking among baby 
chicks, the boys paint the chicks toes with 
tar. Leg weakness is caused by lack of 
sunshine. Besides gaining much valuable 
experience, the boys also gave information 
that should prove valuable to many people. 


HOW TO BE WELL DRESSED 

“Avoid the extremes in costumes if 
you would be well dressed,” say Geneva 
Anderson and Doris Ness of Trempealeau 
county, Wisconsin. These girls repre- 
sented the home economics teams of 
their state at the Interstate roundup of 
junior club folks at Sioux City last fall. 

Some of the extremes they mentioned 
in particular are too long dresses, too 
short and too transparent. Overdressing 
is likewise very objectionable, especially 
in high school. High school is a place 
for work and not a place to show off 
finery. Many girls shrink from attend- 
ing because they cannot keep up with 
the foolishly high standard in dress set 
by a few. 

When cutting the bottom of a dress, 
these girls used for a gauge a short piece 
of yardstick attached to a block to make 
it stand up. Frequent use was made of 
the flatiron to obtain greater neatness 
and accuracy 


SUCCES 
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A number of designs of collar were 
applied to each member of the team to 
show their effectiveness. A long, pointed 
collar was used for a girl with a round 
face because points emphasize length. A 
round face needs points to lengthen it. 

The French seam was used in all the 

















Geneva Anderson and Doris Ness 


girls’ sewing because it wears well, laun- 
ders _ nicely, makes a neat finish and 
stands strain. It is made as follows: 

Place wrong side of one piece of mate- 
rial to wrong side of other piece, edges 
even. Pin together with pins placed 
perpendicular to the raw edges, and 
stitch about one-fourth inch from the 
edge. The pins may be removed as one 
comes to them in stitching, for the heads 
are at the right where they can be con- 
veniently taken out. This saves much 
basting, and is very satisfactory with 
most cotton materials. 

When all necessary seams are stitched 
in this way, the raw edges are trimmed 
down to a width of one-eighth inch and 
the garment is turned wrong side out. 
Seams are pressed out flat, then creased 
down and basted, and finally stitched 
just a little deeper than one-eighth inch, 
in order to cover every bit of the raw 
edges. In this way a narrow yet strong 
seam is made. 

And here in rhyme is the sentiment by 
which these two girls do their work. 

Smile a while and while you smile, 

Another smiles 

And then there are miles and miles 

of smiles 

And life’s worthwhile 

Because you smile. 








James Davie stands behind his calf 


STUDIES LIVESTOCK 


James Davie, Jr., Pottawattomie county, 
Iowa, had a lot to learn about. b: iby beef 
feeding when he joined a club four years 
ago. Failure at first did not discourage 
him, however, and he kept steadily going 
ahead. Last year he was first in the coun- 
ty, got into the money at the state fair and 
won a gold watch at the International 
Livestock Show. There he sold his ealf at 
a good price. The picture shows him with 
last. year’s calf. 

This year he is in club work with two 
calves. Before entering club work James 
did not care much for school work, but 
now he is an ardent student of livestock. 
He used some of his calf money to attend 
short course at the Iowa state college last 
winter. 
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TOMATO GROWERS 


Junior gardeners will find some good 
suggestions in the methods of Erwin Gau 
and Warren Uthoff, two boys from Saint 
Louis county, Missouri. Their special 
line is tomatoes which are grown for the 
local city markets in their neighborhood. 

The seed is sowed in hotbeds in March. 
These hotbeds are placed on the south 
side of a building or on a south slope. 
The beds are made by first filling them to 
a depth of one foot with fresh manure well 
tramped. Over this is placed four or five 
inches of clean dirt, free from diseases. A 
thermometer is kept in the hotbed to 
avoid danger of overheating or chilling. 
Watering is done in the morning. 

As soon as the plants are two inches 
high, they are transplanted into individual 
four-inch plant bands and placed in a 
cold frame. This must be well ventilated 
to avoid shock when the plants are placed 
outdoors in the ground. Before setting 
in the field, the plants are sprayed for 
blight twice with a 2-2-50 bordeaux mix- 
ture to which one and one-half pounds of 
lead arsenate per 50 gallons has been 
added. The latter is for any chewing 
insects. The spraying is done with a fine 
mist only and the~tank is constantly 
agitated to keep the lead arsenate stirred. 
The plants are sprayed every ten days if 
it is necessary. 

Land selected for tomatoes has been 
manured and if possible, grew legumes the 
year before. A 3-12-4 commercial ferti- 




















Erwin Gau and Warren Uthoff 


lizer is used at the rate of three pounds 
per 100 feet of row. The plants are set 
three feet apart in rows five feet apart. 
When transplanting, the band that formed 
the sides of the individual plant box are 
moved up two inches around the stem and 
left to head off the cutworms. 

Once the plants are well started, the 
main job is to keep them free from weeds 
and insects. Late cultivation is never 
done. Neither do the boys trim or stake 
the plants. They believe the yield is bet- 
ter if the plants are left alone. Marketing 
is done in new, one-third bushel baskets. 

In the fourth year of club work the boys 
demonstrated to their dads that fertilizing 
pays. They showed that transplanting in 
four-inch, dirt bands was profitable and 
that the use of bordeaux mixture for con- 
trolling blight was successful. They also 
convinced them that the use of a one-third 
bushel basket was more advisable than 
using a bushel box, which is commonly 
used. 

Both boys are thoroly practical and up- 
to-date in their club work. They have 
learned their lessons by actual work and 
demonstration. Warren sold something 
over $80 worth of tomatoes from his 
tenth of an acre. He had early ground 
and got to market ahead of the others. 
Erwin did not do so well, selling only about 
$60 worth. He did not get his tomatoes 
on the market quite so early as Warren 
However, when figured on a tenth of an 
acre basis, their incomes were consider- 
ably above the average. 

Helen Wintrode, a farm girl in Haakon 
county, South Dakota, gets the honor of 
originating a new idea in boys’ and girls’ 
club work—a turkey club. ‘According to 
state college specialists, they know of no 
other club of the kind in the United States. 

















Electricity, which can release the 
farm woman from her burdens, has 
already created a revolution in 
American industry. Wherever 
mankind labors, General Electric 
motorscan be found carrying loads, 
driving machinery, and saving 
time and labor. The General 
Electric Company manufactures 
many electrical products which 
are used on the farm. The G E. 
farm book describing these prod- 
ucts may be obtained from your 
local light and power company. 





FARMING 


N a field in sunny Spain stands a stone mortar. Crows 
hover around it, picking up bits of grain and chaff— 
cawing. 


Here Marcheta, in the fresh beauty of her youth, will 
come to pound maize. For years she will pound maize, 
The stone will stand up under the blows; not a dent has 
the muscle of three generations of women made upon it, 
But the crows will hurl their black gibes upon a woman 
aging early and bent with toil. Old Marcheta—still in 
her thirties. 


The American farm woman does not pound maize. But 
she still beats carpet; she still pounds clothes; she still 
pumps water. She exhausts her strength in tasks which 
electricity can do better and in half the time. 


A community may have high ideals, but real civilization 
is the release of woman from the drudgery which impairs 
her powers. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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All sizes at onely low prices 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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— Riverside 
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Tires & TUBES 


Your hevtin is One-third 


12,000 Miles Guaranteed 
on Oversize Cords 


If more money would buy more quality— 
more miles of satisfactory service—you might 
consider paying a higher price. 

But—when a “Riverside” gives you the 
utmost service—the last yard of mileage— 
why pay more money for a tire? 


The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


Ward’s is the largest retailers of tires in 


the world. 
We buy our own new live rubber in the Orient 
millions of dollars’ worth at a time. 
Riverside Tires are made in our own molds under 
ourown personal inspection. They are bigger, heav- 
ier, and stronger because we put into them more 
etrength—more new live rubber, the finest materials, 


A Fully Guaranteed Quality Tire 


=p ‘Riverside’ is a Quality tire. The low peice is made 


by the lower cost of selling and not by saving on 
materials or labor. We use the finest quality 
matcrials—and guarantee Riversides eq 
to tires selling for $5 to $15 more. 


A &4 Year Old Guarantee 


Since 1872 Montgomery Ward & 
Co. has been dealing with the 
American public under an iron 
clad guarantee. We could not 
put our guarantee back ofthis 
po unless exceptional quality 
utinto the tire. You can- 

not en ea a tire with a better, 
older, more responsible name 
and guarantee. So why pay 
more money? Why not save 
one-third on your tires, too? 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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chtonening and all other ¥ 
“am real separator at any price, 


(@ Seo 


ing for cats Dept. 87, Waterloo, Iowa 


Tr points that you expect in 
send it 


FREES: —al THE GALLOWAY COMPANY “= 


whether interested 

arator, Spreader i 
and we'll tell you all about 
our Free Advertising, 
Friend-Making B ooste rim 


if N 
y tel ‘war's ay) KN 
Nad \y 
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HOW I ORGANIZED CLUB WORK 


Having benefited so much thru club 
work, I decided to try the organization of 
a club in Green county, Wisconsin. 

In November, 1923, I went before the 
county board of supervisors of Green 
county and told them of the great things 
club work had done for me and urged them 
to set aside a sum of money to organize 
and promote a Green county boys’ and 
girls’ club, believing such a club would 
greatly benefit the young boys and girls, 
a work to occupy their spare time and 











Veva Divan and her club 


engage their minds in such a way that 
they would grow up better men and 
women. During the session of this board, 
they set aside a sum of $300 to be used 
by me in promoting a boys’ and girls’ club. 

I then took this matter up with the 
state club department at Madison and 
4 supplied me with all necessary papers, 
such as enrollment blanks, record books, 
etc. 

The organization of the club March 1, 
1924, was set for the first meeting to be 
held ‘at the court house. A notice of this 
meeting was given in both county papers 
also a great many private letters were sent 
out to parents and children. At this meet- 
ing the organization of the club was found- 


I chose as my advisory committee 
W. F. Trukenbrod, chairman of the 
Green county board of supervisors, J. H. 
Durst, cashier of the Citizens bank and 
F. E. Coldren, president of the Green 
county farm bureau. A president, secre- 
tary and treasurer were also chosen by 
the club. 

We had fifty-six qualified, signed up 
peanem, twenty-six girls and thirty 

OYS. 

Thirty boys and girls fitted and showed 
thirty-eight calves. Ten boys and girls 
fed and raised forty-four pigs. Three 
boys exhibited nine lambs. Eight girls 
took canning and fifteen girls took sewing. 

During the summer regular meetings 
were held each month with complete pro- 
grams and business meeting also a club pic- 
nic. 

The boys and girls exhibited their live- 
stock and work at our county fair and the 
Wisconsin state fair. 

Green county had the largest group of 
workers staying at the boys’ and girls’ 
camp, there being thirty-three boys and 
girls from Green county all having some 
exhibits at the state fair, also a demonstra- 
tion team and the members took part in 
the judging contests and camp programs. 

At the Wisconsin state fair, Green coun- 
ty club workers won 108 ribbons, thirty- 
six of which were blue or first prizes and 
five champions. Lila Schmidt, Green 

county champion calf club member won 
third prize of a gold medal as best show- 
man. Fay Brewer, pig club boy, won a 
$35 gold watch. We also won as follows: 
Third, for best county calf club exhibit, 
first, for best county pig club exhibit; 
first, for best county sewing exhibit; first 
for best. county canning club exhibit, all at 
the Wisconsin state fair. Fifty of the 
Green county club members won at our 
county fair and Wisconsin state fair over 
$3,000. Two gold watches, two gold 
medals, a showman’s kit, halter, etc.— 
Veva M. Divan. 


Plant at least one tree this spring. 
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PRAISES HIS CLUB LEADER 


To Successful Farming: My second year of 
club work was begun in February, 1925. Our club 
was organized at this time and i joined the calf 
and poultry club. 

I raised two calves, both being born in February, 
1925. Both were junior Holstein heifers taken from 
my father’s herd. I chose Holsteins because we 
have a herd of forty-five, and Holsteins are the 
predominating breed of Green county and Wis- 
consin 

During the summer I was kept v busy as 
had several difficulties to overcome. » 4 May A 
of my calves contracted a light atts ack of pneumonia 
and in July both calves got a skin disease. 

One thing which I am quite proud of is being one 
of the five winners of a clipping machine. The 
contest was open to any club member in Wisconsin 
and the subject was ‘“‘How to Fit and Show a Calf 








Walter Hasse 


Club Animal.” A very strange thing to me is that 
I received this clipping machine the same day that 
I had finished clipping my calves, so I didn’t get 
a chance to use it. 

My first showing was at the Green county fair. 
There I received third and fourth on my calves, 
second on a pen of white wyandottes, first on both 
my calf record books and my poultry book. I also 
received a dandy calf blanket as first prize in the 
showman’s contest. I also received ioe special 
prizes. They were given by the business men of 
Green county to a boy or girl doing some outstand- 
ing thing in club work. 

I took my better calf to the state fair at Mil- 
waukee. There I received tnirteenth. In the show- 
man’s contest the three winning showmen from 
each county competed. After about an hour’s 
showing I was rated champion. I was a pretty 
tickled fellow, I'll tell you. 

The total value of all my winnings amounted to 
$68.89 besides the enjoyment and experience 
which can be received thru club work 

In November I received the good news from 
our club leader, Miss Veva M. Divan, that I was 
the high honor club boy in Green county and as a 
reward, I received a free trip to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Congress and International Livestock Expo- 
sition held at Chicago. This trip was financed by 
the business men of Green county also. 

During my 1925 club year I went on several trips 
and won some. In June I went to the boys’ and 
girls’ short course held at Madison, in August, to 
the Rock county fair at Evansville, to the Wiscon- 
sin state fair at Milwaukee, and in December to 

3oys’ and Girls’ Club Congress and Interna- 
ynal at Chicago During these trips I certainly 
joyed myself and learned many things besides 
eting club members from Wisconsin and the 
ited States 

Much of my suceess is due to our great club 
der, Miss Veva M. Divan, for without her aid 
l p T could not have accomplished what 


| “Walter Masse. 


BOTH RAISE CALVES 
To Successful Farming: Were very sorry we did 


10t get around to write you before. Have thought 
ibout doing it many, many times but writing a 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Standard 
Model — 
Ten Dollars 


VY HEN nearly half of all the 
drivers in America have already se- 
lected the Boyce Moto Meter as 
their insurance against damage from 
overheating there must be good 
reason. There is. 

’ ’ 7 
These eight million know, as the 
makers of Boyce Moto Meters knew 

12 years ago, that the logical place 
for a motor heat indicator is on the 
radiator cap, always in the direct 
line of driving vision, where it is 
not necessary to shift the eyes from 
the road to the crowded dashboard. 

“he ae 
They realize too that in the Boyce 

Moto Meter they have a con- 

stant safeguard for their mo- 





tter gets to be quite a job And, besides, my 
rother and I are kept quite busy. As we can both | 
rive rigs, we help in the field. Last spring we | 
lanted potatoes with the garden. We milked nine | 
»ws and had a few turkeys of our own 

We will now write about our calves you 
is get. Last year we took them to the county fair 
My brother's calf, Pride, took first and second 
prizes. We also took them to the community day 
Chere my brother's calf also took second. My calf 
is a nice calf, too. I call her Jewel and like her very 
much. My brother helped a neighbor last spring 
ind earned $4 and I earned $2 from mother. 

Ve are inclosing two snapshots which were 
taken last fall but as I did not like them, we never 
sent them in. Will have some taken again this 
summer and if they are good, I'll write a letter with 
them and have you put it in Successful Farming. 

I want to thank you ve ry much for what you 

ave done for us club boys.—Manuel and Ben 
yee 3 rson, N. 


| 
1 he Iped 


To Successful Farming: My chicks have done 
fine. I raised 105 buff orpingtons and have 60 fine 
pullets and 45 roosters. I sure am proud of them 
Am going to keep all the pullets. I am thirteen 
years old.—Ila Browning, Mo. 








tor —an instrument which 
never requires adjustment 
and outlives any car. 

Its noticeable rise will 











always enable you to detect motor 
trouble. Its unique combination of 
beauty and downright utility makes 
it not merely a radiator ornament 
of the moment, but the permanent 
mark of the driver who is kind to 
his motor. 


, ¢ v 


Dealers everywhere have the 
Boyce Moto Meter on sale in vari- 
ous designs, models and prices— 
$3.50 to $15.00. Three minutes 
after you buy it, the Boyce Moto 
Meter to guard your 
motor. 


starts 


NOTE: We also manufacture I Moto Meters for dash- 

Thousands of these are 
. Army and Navy aero- 
prefer, Jou can 


board or steert 





nen deaie ebasnatidhand Gh 


planes. Whatever type of beat indicator you 


obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter. 





THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name ‘‘ Moto Meter’’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Running Water 


for a few cents a day 











free book 


tells how 


Contrary to popular opinion, run- 
ning water under pressure for farm 
homes is not costly. You can have 
this wonderful modern conven- 
ience at less than cost of city 
water service. Our free book ex- 
plains fully, answers your ques- 
tions and tells how you can have 
plenty of running water in kitchen, bath- 
room, laundry—any place—at an oper- 
ating cost of merely a few cents a day. 


Less cost than city water 


Think what it means to have all the water 
you want—hot or cold—at the turn of a 
faucet. Nomore hand pumping todo. No 
more buckets of water to carry. Better 
health—a happier family—time saved— 
all at trivial cost. 


You can depend upon 
Fairbanks-Morse quality 


You know the name Fairbanks - Morse. 
You know it stands not only for high 
quality and dependable service but also 
honest representation of merchandise and 
fair dealing. You can never make a mis- 
take by putting your faith in a Fairbanks- 
Morse product. 

Learn about Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plants. Learn why they render 
such highly satisfactory service and cost 
so little. 

Prices 
120-gal. per hour plant 200-gal. per hour plant 
with 60-cycle motor with 60-cycle motor 


and 86-gal. galvanized and 35-gal. galvanized 
tank cccccecc ce $864.75 tank.ccccee $123.00 
Prices quoted are f. o. b. factory. Add freight to 
your town. 

Other sizes to 5,000 gallons per 

hour for engine or electric drive 


Send the coupon for the free 32-page book 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. P-4. 











] 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send your free 32-page book which tells how 

y I can have running water at less cost than city 

' water service. 

i Name 

: Address 

. R.F.D State 

r : Ly source of water supply is 

' 0 Lake O) Spring O Stream 

L O Deep Well © Shallow Well () Cistern 
Se Bee ee es eS See ee eee ee 
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THEY STUDY SHEEP 

To Successful Farming: As I am local leader of a 
newly organized sheep club composed of eighteen 
wide-awake members, and knowing that you are 
very much interested in boys’ and girls’ club work, 
I am writing you for some help. We have decided 
to specialize on judging and blocking sheep, and 
do not seem to be able to get much literature on it. 
We are using as a text ‘Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1199,” and while it is good, it is not all we require. 
Can you tell us where we can procure other litera- 
ture on judging and blocking sheep? 

We started in November with eight members and 
have increased to our number since then. The new 
members coming in are required to have three 
grade ewes with the understanding that they buy a 
purebred shropshire next summer. We have some 
other young people who would like to come in but 
lack the finances to buy either grades or purebreds. 
Can you help us out in this? 

We are covering all diseases of sheep, dipping, 
shearing, docking, castrating, feeding, both as a 
flock and for marketing, and all the other things 
that go with the sheep business, so would appreciate 
any help you can offer—James L. Torrey, N. D. 

Note: Write the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., for free farmers’ 
bulletins Nos. 840 and 576. Also write Armour and 
Co., Chicago, for free book, Progressive Sheep 
Raising.) 


BOYS ARE PARTNERS 
To Successful Farming: We are sending you a 
picture of our two Jersey heifers we bought with 
the money we borrowed from you. .They are doing 














fine and are regular pets. We are going to send you 
a better picture after it gets warmer. 

We had to pay $20 more than we got from you 
for the two but they are worth it. They are pure- 
bred Jerseys so we expect to do well with them. We 
have the two in partnership so if we should lose, we 
would lose jointly, neither one losing alone. We 
thought this a good way to do because we realize 
how disappointing it would be if one should lose 
and the other not.—Lyle and Willys Long, Wis. 


THEY RAISE ALL KINDS 


To Successful Farming: We received the check for 
our club loan and want to thank you very much 
for it. We are sending a picture of Walfred and his 
purebred Holstein heifer. We are also sending two 
subscriptions for Successful Farming, one is from 
our neighbor and also a renewal for our paper. 

We feed the calves all the hay they can eat, 
some middlings, a tablespoonful of stock tonic two 
times a day and plenty of good, clear water. We 
have twelve milk cows at present and all of them 
are high grades. Our father owns a purebred Per- 
cheron stallion and three colts. 

We have ten sheep, a purebred Holstein bull, two 
ee poe chester white hogs and some standard, 

red barred rocks and wyandotte hens.—Sylvia and 
Walfred Coleman, Michigan. 


[PUTS MONEY IN LIVESTOCK 


To Successful Farming: If the following is good 
enough, you can publish it on the junior page: 
_ Iam a boy fourteen years old and am interested 
in the raising of livestock. I was in the pig club 
two or three years ago and got enough money to 
buy a pig of my own. Now I have a young sow and 
two other hogs and a sheep, some Flemish Giant 
rabbits and some ducks. 

me children put their money in the bank but 

it pays lots better to invest in livestock. Besides 
making more it is good experience for a boy, tho it 
is a little extra work.—Arthur Emmert, Ind. 


HAS MANY PETS 


To Successful Farming: I have got you a few 
subscriptions for Successful Farming. I live in the 
country and walk two miles to school. I have not 
missed a day yet this year. I have a brother that 
is ten years old. We did not miss a day of school 
last year, either one of us. We think we havé a long 
way to go and think we did well. I am sending you 
the picture of my brother and myself with our pets. 
We can do anything with our horse. We play and 
work her both. Her name is Doll, our dog’s name is 
Sport and the cats are Blacky, Josephine and Tiger. 
— Albert Snooks, Ind, 
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Send for the 
NA TCO 
BO OK of 


PERMANENT 
FIRE~SAFE 
COMFORTABLE 


HOMES 


ATCO Hollow Building Tile 

is—in itself—a protection 
against fire; An effective insula- 
tion against extreme weather; A 
complete unit capable of develop- 
ing a home as good to look at as 
it is comfortable to live in. And 
it is inexpensive to use. Write for 


the book. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING: COMPANY 
804 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LALLA TRLLRELATLTLTMCLLELENy 
TO SUCCEED | 
WITH BEES 
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to everyone our price list of 

Servisave Bee Supplies—finest work 
Z manship—at PRE-WAR PRICES. j 
Z Just think, 5 complete hivesfor$7.90. Z 
ZG 


**Most practical bee Z 
book ever waitten,” say Z 
hundreds of owners. Sent 
Brgraid to anyone in 

. 8. A. for 59c. Your 
money back upon re 
turn of book if not 


worth more. T. W. | 





WS 


Burleson, Texas, oper- 
ating hundreds of hives, 
says: ‘‘Most valuable 
bee book in my library!” 
Every purchaser will re- 
ceive our little bee maga- 
zine free during 1926. Z 
Order today! Z 


Address SERVISAVE, Z 
P. O. Box S.F.-377, y 
ZG 


WS 


Watertown, Wisconsin, 














WAREHOUSES IN WISCONSIN - IOWA- 
VIRGINIA~ ARKANSAS - NEW YORK 
ZZ 


Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—I ever made. Onemansaws 15 cordsa dey—oray. 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 H-P. En- 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shi 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash— 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
b__reem 2121-17 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa... 
PATENT and witnessed. LANCASTER 
and ALLWINE— Registered 


Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 
427-Quray Building, Washington, D, C. 




















Send or free form ‘Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 




















BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 17 


The above-named mountain pass is at 
the mouth of Dog River which is spanned 
by an old Roman bridge. Down at the 
surface of the water is a great rock shaped 
a little like a dog. There are holes in this 
rock, some of which reach away back in the 
cliff. The water passing thru these rocky 
caverns sometimes makes a noise some- 
thing like the barking of a dog, hence the 
name, Dog River. 

A year ago while visiting Beyrout I 
became much interested in the Armenian 
refugee camps which are largely under 
the Near East Relief. In these camps are 
thousands of unfortunate people almost 
everyone of which can tell a tragic story 
of how they escaped from the hands of the 
Turks. I visited many of these shacks 
and talked, thru an interpreter, to the 
people. One can hardly believe the stories 
of their terror, torture, hardship and suf- 
fering, but over and over again I was 
reminded that the half has never yet been 
told about the heartlessness of enemies 
and the unspeakable suffering during those 
terrible months and years of war. 

Twenty years ago and more, most of the 
land around Beyrout was unproductive 
but much of it now is a veritable Garden 
of Eden. 

One of the finest drives imaginable from 
Beyrout is almost directly south along the 
Mediterranean coast to old Sidon. The 
splendid automobile highway passes very 
near one of the highest and most powerful 
wireless stations in the Near East. Modern 
Sidon is but a small town along the sea- 
coast. 

On the mountain side back of Sidon 
the Near East Relief has several large 
orphanages. One of them is called Birds- 
nest Orphanage and.has in it hundreds of 
little children. On entering the large gate- 
way hundreds of these little tots came 
running and they gathered around the 
visitors like a lot of little chickens. Hold- 
ing out their little hands we stooped down 
and they climbed about us laughing and 
chattering away as glad and happy as 
little folks could be. 

To see these little children and have the 
nurse pick up this one or that one and tell 
the story of how it was found more dead 
than alive, one could hardly keep the 
tears back. May I say in passing that I 
visited these Near East relief orphanages 
in a half-dozen cities in Syria and Pales- 
tine and people who have given and are 
giving for this work are giving better than 
they ever dreamed. 

In 1887 there was discovered near Sidon 
an old rock-cut cemetery of ancient 
Phenician kings. These chambers are 
thirty-nine feet below the surface of the 
ground. In them were seventeen exqui- 
sitely ornamented sarcophagi, coffins of 
Greek generals who were officers in the 
army of Alexander the Great. This is 
supposed to be the Tomb of Alexander 
himself. 

On from Sidon to the south are the 
ruins of ancient Tyre, the old city which 
was almost destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. Not far from these ruins is the 
supposed tomb of Hiram, the celebrated 
King of Tyre, who was the ally and con- 
temporary of Solomon. Between Tyre and 
Sidon is a village located where was the 
city of Zarephath, or Sarepta, of the 
bible. The story of Elijah and the widow 
is found in the seventeenth chapter of 
first Kings. 


[Note—“Bible Lands As They Are Today” is 
the latest book of Mr. Nichols, giving the story of 
his visit to Syria, Palestine, Egypt and other bible 
lands It is well bound, contains sixty pages of 
pictures and we send it postpaid for $1.50. ‘Around 
the World on a Floating Palace’’ gives the story of 
his trip entirely around the globe. It contains 
eighty pages of pictures and we furnish it at $1.65 
postpaid. ‘Birdseye Views of Far Lands,” Vol. I, 
is $1.25, Vol. II is $1.50, Vol. III is $1.50, or we 
send the three volumes postpaid for $3. The entire 
library of five books will be sent postpaid for $6. 
Address Successful Farming, Book Dept., Des 
Moines, Iowa.) 
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A hairpin tells the story 


r“HIS unusual test demonstratesconclusivelytheintense heat ofthe NESCO 
burner. A hairpin inserted in a potato and placed over a NESCO burner 
glows red hotinaninstant. It is thisintense heat, so necessary for perfect 
cooking results that has won the endorsement of thousands of women and 
made NESCO nationally known as the Gas Cooking Oil Stove. For though 
it burns kerosene, NESCO cooks with gas. It lights like an ordinary oil stove 
but quickly develops that intensely hot blue gas flame that strikes and spreads 
directly against the base of the cooking utensil. Aclean flame. No smoke. 
No soot. No smell. Economical,too. A NESCO 
burner will cook 24 hours on a single gallon of fuel. 
' 2 And with its better cooking results NESCO brings 
ae: to farm homes the beauty, cleanliness and work- - 
yin) 7! reducing features of a city gas range. 














Go to your dealer and see it. Note its graceful 
colonial lines, its pleasing colors, its smooth, easily 
cleaned surfaces, its extra shelf room. Have him 
demonstrate the burner— over a million of which 
are in use; the patented, long lasting Rockweave 
Wick that requires no cutting and cleans by burning. 














The Speen — ofa gas 
is tot : 
iam crriking ond eqeend Then have him send a NESCO to your kitchen 


ing under the entire base and see for yourself how this new day gas cook- 
of cooking utensils. ing oil stove solves your every cooking problem. 








Nationat Enametinc & Sramprnc Co., Inc. 
Advertising Dept., 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches at: Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, IIL, St. Louis, 

New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 











Nesco's patented Rock- 





So also the blue-gas flame weave Wick of wire 
of the Nesco Burner strikes woven asbestos. No 
and spreads under the en- trimming. Non-burning. 
tire base of the utensil, Flexible. Long lasting. 


producing an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 
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With the Blue Cas Contact Hame 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Send me the Ten Day Ce aaa ee — 
Money Back Trial Plan 
and booklets “Gas Cook- a ee ee - 






ing With An Oil Stove’ Your Hardware K 
and“ What WomenSay”, oul ss Name 4, 
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A Good Barn for 





April, 1926 


the General Farm 


Attractive, Yet Costs No More Than an Ugly One 


By W. A. FOSTER 


HIRTY years have passed since boyhood days when I 

I played in my grandfather’s barn. This barn still stands, 

tho now more than eighty years old. It was fit and complete 
then but not today. It was not convenient then and never will 
be. It was dark and damp, usually cool in summer and many 
times in winter when warmth was needed. It was well ventilated 
with its cracks between boards, open doors, hay hole and broken 
window, but it was likewise drafty and uncomfortable. 

In the stable under the threshing floor old Jerry and John 
were tied to a plank manger with a pole between them. Then 
Fan and Bess stood 
peacefully. Harness 


porkers. It made a fine place in which to play but a place of 
drudgery in which to work. It would be acrime to build such a 
barn today with its waste of materials, inconvenience and un- 
sanitary conditions. The huge, hewn timbers—-sills, posts and 
beams—are no longer available. Today’s barn is built of timber 
grown in the Gulf states or the Pacific Northwest. These timbers 
must be of such a size that they may be handled with ease. 
Convenience, comfort and completeness—the three C’s— 
with good appearance, are essential to a successful barn. 
Economy of space and materials are a direct result of a well- 
thought-out plan. 
Convenience 








dangled from great 
oak pins placed here 
and there behind the 
horses. Then there 
was the cow and calf 
stable, the driveway 
where the wagons 
were sheltered, and 
the crib «t the ex- 
treme north. 

The two windows 
in the feed room were 
filled with cobwebs 
and dust, except in 
one corner where 2 
glass was broken. A 


means a great saving 
of time in storing the 
feed, in feeding the 
animals and in clean- 
ing. A few steps from 
feed bin to manger is 
a great advantage 
over grandfather’s 
,barn. A driveway 
promotes sanitary 
conditions. A closed 
hay chute saves dust 
and reduces the waste 
| and shattering. The 

grouping of stock 
facilitates feeding, ef- 























faint light from the 


ficient lighting makes 





hay hole above 
brightened one cor- 
ner. A mad scramble 
up the timeworn lad- 
der brought us to the 
threshing floor which 
we could not other- 
wise enter because 
the heavy doors were 

hard to open. Inside the doors on the north side was the granary 
with its numerous whitewashed bins for wheat and oats. The 
great hay mow covered the granary and extended from the floor 
to the rafters where the hay fork hung. The hay rope hung from 
the purlin pulley. Climbing it hand over hand until weary meant 
burned hands when one slid back down. Posts, beams and braces 
thru the hay formed tunnels in which to hide. 

Such was grandfather’s barn. It was general, for it sheltered 
all—horses and colts, cows and calves, hay and stover, corn 
and wheat. It housed the wagons and machinery. It also pro- 
vided a nesting and roosting place for the hens. Furthermore, 
one end of the crib driveway was fenced off for the ewes and 
lambs, or for a farrowing pen. Then, again, this same driveway 
served for a feeding floor and shade when these pigs grew into 
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\ cleaning easier and a 
; place for eyerything 
qe saves time and waste. 
- Comfort is a state 
of mental ease or re- 
laxation. It means 
warmth in winter, 
coolness in summer, 
an abundance of 
fresh air, freedom from drafts, dampness and insect pests. The 
modern barn with its glazed and screened window, fresh air in- 
lets, four air flues and sanitary gutters reduces the fly menace 
so injurious to both man and beast. Comfort in feeding and 
cleaning does wonders in reducing the backache and drudgery 
of the old-time barn. 

Completeness means that everything necessary to the func- 
tion or use of the barn is provided for—storage for grain and 
roughage, tie stalls and box stalls, closets for tools and harness, 
windows for lighting, gutters for draining, ete. 

An attractive barn does not cost any more than an ugly one. 
Why then so many unsightly barns? Correct proportions, the 
best ideas of window location and the installation of ventilating 
equipment are assets which require an (Continued on page 63 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
is used only in Goodyear Tires — | ~ 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 





es, history repeats itse 


eAnd SUPERTWIST adds a new chapter 


The history of tire-making in America ts 
starred with examples of Goodyear con- 
tribution to the public interest. 


Those who remember the early fabric tire 
days will remember, too, that it was Good- 
year that developed the straight-side tire. 


Years later, when the cord tire was yet 
an experiment, it was Goodyear that per- 
fected the structural principle which gave 
it supremacy. 


Now, with the balloon tire sweeping into 
general favor, history repeats itself as 
Goodyear once more responds. 


This time, a new chapter is written in 
tire usefulness and stamina by the new 
Goodyear cord fabric, Supertwist. 


Designed to solve the 2 ee needs of the 
low-pressure flexible-sidewall tire, Super- 
twist does this in remarkable degree. 


Its superiority lies in its greater elasticity; 
it far outstretches the breaking point of 
standard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes 
a stone, theSupertwist cords give to rather 
than resist the blow, yielding and recov- 
ering, like rubber bands. 


SupERTwist is enabling Goodyear balloon 
tires to pile up superb records in econom- 
ical and trouble-free mileage. 


Being extra-elastic and extra-durable, it 
provides Goodyear balloons maximum 
protection against carcass rupture and 
similar damage. 

It is today an increasingly important 
reason why ‘‘more people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind.”’ 

All Goodyear Cord Tires, and Goodyears 
only, are now made with SupertTwist — 
yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 








Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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stock spen 
licking 
hard salt, 
to get 
a sore tongue 
— could better 


be spent grazing 


Micro-photo- 
graph of Colo- 
nial Farmer’s 
Salt. It is porous 
—lace-likein 
structure — 
quick-dissolving 














Don’t under-salt in pasture 
season. Feed Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt. It assures an- 
imals getting enough without 
causing sore tongues. Keepa 
supply always before stock. 
It supplies the hydrochloric 
acid in the animal’s system 
on which_digestion depends. 


Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt won’t sift out of feed— 
mixes thoroughly. It dissolves 
instantly —won’t harden. A 
70-lb. bag is as big as 100 Ibs. 
of ordinary salt. The bags 
| make good toweling. 





THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 2014, AKRON, OHIO 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh 


FREE— Send 
now for free 
booklet ‘*‘ New 
Truth About 
Salt.’’ It tells 
how to feed salt 
profitably, and 
other farm uses 
of salt. Send 
your name now. 


Colonial 


| Special Farmers | 








\“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose’’ 








| troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 


| will give as good results as specifically com- 
| pounded medicines. 
| tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
Rists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, ause in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 


account of being scientifically compounded they 
Address all communica- 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


REMOVE MILK TOOTH CROWNS 


When cattle are about one year nine 
months to two years six months old, they 
are often so thriftless that the owner 
fears they are affected with tuberculosis. 
The tuberculin test, however, does not 
affect them and some other cause of the 
sickness has, therefore, to be located and 
removed. In such cases I strongly advise 
a careful examination of the three first 
oe mage or grinding teeth, above and 
elow, in each jaw. Often the crowns or 
shells of the milk premolars fail promptly 
to come off as they should. The incoming 
molars cause absorption of the roots of the 
milk or temporary premolars and they 
are then forced off by the permanent 
molars. 

When the crowns persist in adhering 
to the grinding face of the permanent 
teeth, the animal feeds badly, chews the 
cud in a listless, imperfect manner, drinks 
quantities of water, slobbers, suffers from 
diarrhea, becomes weak and emaciated 
and has a tight hide and a tendency to 
pot belly. In fact, it shows all the char- 
acteristic symptoms of thriftlessness and 
debility. Removal of the retained pre- 
molar crowns or shells quickly remedies 
these conditions. 

Removal of the crowns is easily accom- 
plished by means of forceps, or even with 
blacksmiths’ tongs. The examination of 
the mouth should be made in autumn and 
spring and the crowns then, if necessary, 
removed.—A. 8. A., Wis, 


Wound.—I have a horse with barb wire cut 
just above the hoof. Have been treating cut with 
creosote, but proud flesh has appeared. hat can 
I do to heal the wound?—A. A. N., Ia. 

Apply powdered bluestone daily until the 
“proud flesh” is cut down level, then cover the 
wound with powdered alum kept in place with 
cotton or oakum bound on with bandages to cause 
firm pressure upon the part. The pressure is ab- 
solutely necessary. Renew the dressing daily. 

Worms of Sheep.—My lambs grow well until 
about two months old. he first winter they lose 
in weight. The local butcher told me my one year 
old sheep were full of worms. Am feeding them 
turnips and grain. Is there anything I can do for 
the worms?—M. L. R., N. D. 

Add alfalfa or clover hay to the forage ration, 
and bran to the oats. Stomach worms no doubt 
cause the thriftless condition. To destroy or expel 
| them withhold food for twelve to eighteen hours, 
and then give each lamb two to four ounces of a 
mixture of one ounce of Lugol’s solution and one 
quart of water; then withhold both food and water 
for four hours. Give adult sheep a four ounce dose 
of a mixture of double strength just prescribed. 
That is the newest and most effective treatment for 
stomach worms. 

















Pin Worms.—I have a stallion fourteen years 
old who is always scratching himself, especially his 
'rump. His hair is rough and stands out. His 

mouth seems to be sore and swollen, and he fre- 
| quently stands with his legs stretched out. I have 
examined him for lice, but can find none —D. M. 
| M., Oklahoma. 

Pin worms can be destroyed by injecting into 
the rectum two-thirds of a pail of lukewarm water 
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**It Lasts’’ 
Threshing is a job that 
must be done. The most 
profitable way to do it is 
also the cheapest—with a 
light running Case steel 
thresher. 


The Case thresher handles 
all threshable grains and 
crops, threshing fast and 
clean, and saving the crops. 
Most of the first Case steel ma- 
chines, built in 1904, are still 
in use. The present machines, 
greatly improved, are much 
more durable. 

Write for Profit by Better 
Threshing. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated 
Dept. R24 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 











DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 

This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds. 
Glover's Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 

Write for Free 
“Treatiseon Dogs.” 
Address Dept. EG-40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICIN ES 
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containing two ounces of dried sulphate of iron, 
or a decoction of four ounces of quassia chips or 
powder per gallon of water. Repeat the injection 
lin three days. It is best injected in the evening. 
Scrub itching parts clean, and when dry apply a | 
mixture of two ounces of flowers of sulphur, one- 
half an ounce of coal-tar dip and one pint of sweet 


oil or cottonseed oil. Repeat at intervals of three 
Bathe the swellings of the mouth with warm 
tablespoonful* of powdered 


days 
water containing a 
borax per pint. 


fg ey ll ie 
ekonk, min Ox, etc., for pro ea 
| QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40, Holmes 





Il for 10¢,4 A 
Park, @ 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
“e er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.29 

>. = per can. Dealers or by mail. 
: pee The Newton Remedy Co. 
= AWS Toledo, Ohle. 


For Stock 










SAVED EIGHT PIGS PER LITTER 

Among the pig raisers of my acquaint- 
ance there are few that are as successful 
in saving a large number of pigs per litter 
as T. P. Bell of Pulaski county, Indiana. 
For some years now Bell has averaged 
more than eight pigs per litter. He was the 
first man to adopt the principles of what is 
now known as the McLean county system 
of pig cleanliness. 

“The first thing we do,’’ says Bell, “is 
to keep exact breeding dates. There is no 
uncertainty about the time of farrowing 
so we can be with the sows and see that 
each pig gets some milk and is kept warm 
and as dry as possible. We think we have 
saved many pigs by doing this for if a 
young pig gets chilled, he doesn’t do as 
well as he should. 

“During the gestation period, we feed 
our sows a balanced ration of oats, corn 
and tankage. Always before them is a 
mixture of salt, ground limestone, acid 
phosphate and wood ashes. The most im- 
portant item in producing strong and 
vigorous litters is to see that the sows 
take plenty of exercise, as the sow that 
doesn’t exercise gets too fat and generally 
produces small, weak litters. 

“At the present time we have our sows 
running in a twenty-acre field which we 
hogged down last fall. The sows are 
cleaning up, getting an abundance of exer- 
cise, and enough corn to balance their 
other feeds. 

“About two weeks before the farrowing 
date, we pen the sows in individual houses 
with runs in front of them. After housing 
them, we gradually decrease the corn 
ration, giving them a slop made of ground 
oats and middlings with a handful of 
tankage daily for each sow. After farrow- 
ing, we give no feed for twenty-four hours. 
We do, however, give. them plenty of 
water, slightly warmed. The next day we 
start feeding the same kind of slop given 
before farrowing—a small feed at first, 
increasing until they are on full feed in 
about ten days, with more of the ration corn 
as the pigs get older. 

“To avoid worms we scrub the floors of 
the individual houses with concentrated 
lye in hot water before the sows are put in 
them. In addition, lime is scattered in the 
runs. The houses are moved to a new 
location each farrowing season to avoid 
parasites and diseases. 

“We use the individual farrowing 
houses, 6x8 feet, with guard rails about 
eight inches from the floor and six inches 
from theewall. We believe this rail saves 
many pigs that would otherwise be mashed 
by the sows.’’—I. J. M., Ind. 


TIME TO DEHORN CATTLE 


Dehorning cattle may be one of the 
minor jobs on the farm, but it is impor- 
tant. At least we think that it is; for a 
few years ago we nearly lost one of our 
best cows by dehorning. And since that 
time we have adopted a new and better 
method. Dehorning cattle when they are 
one and a half to two years old or older 
is a more or less dangerous job. 

We use the following method and find it 
very practical. The best time to do this 
is when the calf is from two to three 
weeks old. We clip the hair away from the 
little horn button where the horn starts. 
Then we rub the button with caustic 
potash, which can be purchased at any 
drug store for a few cents. Rub the button 
with the caustic until a spot about the 


size of a dime appears red but not bleed- | 


ing. Don’t use too much caustic and put 
it on the button only. 

Do not turn he calf out immediately 
in the rain for the water will wash the 
caustic into the calf’s eyes. 

The caustic potash should be of the 
stick form and be kept airtight to pre- 
serve its strength. Also do not handle the 
caustic with the bare hands; use an old 
eae or something of the sort.—M. F. H., 
na, 
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“Her ae 


it sparkles like a star!” 


Other women envy her complexion. Her 

cheeks are tinted by the rosy hue of 

health, a color no rouge can duplicate. 

She keeps looking young because she 

takes an *‘Ounce of Prevention’’ every 

day against the common foe of beauty. 
7 7 7 


¥ is high time women realized 
that what they eat has much 
to do with their complexion. Cos- 
metics will not avail unless the 
simple laws of health are obeyed. 

Perfect health is impossible unless 
the body rids itself regularly of its 
cargoes of digestive waste. 

Post’s Bran Flakes supplies the 
intestine with the bulk or rough- 
age it needs to keep it functioning 
without false stimulus. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is really good 
toeat. Try it every morning for a 
week and see how quickly it re- 
stores regular habits and how much 
better you look and feel. 


Send for “‘An Ounce of Prevention’’—A free 

trial package of Post's Bran Flakes and our 

booklet showing different ways of serving bran. 
POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. SF- 
B426, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 
Health Product: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate 
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Your Market lies in 
Wellville 


Post Health Products have turned 
the steps of millions toward Well- 
ville. So this Company has created 
a new and ever growing market 
for the farmers’ milk and grain. 


© P. C. Co. 1926 
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Riding Thru With Beef Cattle 


Misfortune Made Langston a Good Farmer 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


ISFORTUNE was a blessing in 
disguise for Charles Langston, 
Lawrence county, Missouri, 

farmer. When in 1912 the army 
worms killed out his pasture and 
he had to sell his steers on a 
glutted market, it looked like a 
great misfortune. But it proved 
otherwise. It was the cause of 

a changed farming program 
which has brought prosperity. 

For a long time Langston had 
considered buying some good 
breeding cows to raise his own 
steers instead of buying them 
on the market as he had been do- 
ing. And he had been planning to 
sow some alfalfa and red clover and 
to establish a regular crop rotation— 
but he had never done it. It took all the 
land he could cultivate to raise corn for the 
steers and the balance of the farm was in 
bluegrass. So he kept buying steers, raising corn 
to feed them and sometimes making a profit— 
more often not. He saw his corn yields decreasing and washes 
coming in the fields. But he couldn’t bring himself to make a 
radical change so he kept on raising corn and feeding steers. 

Then came the army worms. Before he realized it, they had 
marched across his farm and left the pasture bare and the 
cornfield stripped. He rushed the steers to market and took his 
loss. Then he had time for reflection. It would take two years 
to get his pastures back to what they had been, he reasoned, 
po there would be little corn to harvest. “A good time to 
start that altalfa and the breeding herd,” he told himself. 

Thru the summer months he worked down a twenty-acre 
field into a good seed bed and the first of September seeded his 
first alfalfa. The following spring he sowed red clover with 
oats. That was his first legumes. Then he attended a breeders’ 
consignment sale of purebred hereford cattle at Kansas City 
and purchased the two top heifers, paying $400 for the two. 
He had decided that while 4 was waiting for the pasture grass, 
he would grow into the purebred cattle business. . 

Neighbors told him that he would never get his money out of 
the heifers, but he sold the first bull calf—a promising herd bull 

rospect—for $400. Then he bought nine other two-year-old 
heifers and a good bull, Ceasar 3rd. That constituted his founda- 
tion, no other purchases having been made except two more 
herd bulls. The outlay for females amounted to $1,900. Since 
that time he has sold $25,000 worth of cattle, now has twenty- 
one mature cows with 


calves, the best bull 











The Langston barn 





he has ever owned— 
and he says that his 
farm has doubled in 


fertility. 
When he stopped 
buying steers, he 


found that he could 
get along with less 
corn. This gave him 
a chance to put into 
practice that bal- 
anced crop rotation 
he had had in mind 
for so long The 
rougher land he left 
for permanent pas- 
ture. The rest of the 
farm was divided so 
that a rotation of corn, oats and clover could be followed. The 
alfalfa field was maintained for six or seven years when it was 
plowed for corn and another field seeded to alfalfa. 

The manure from the cattle barn has been applied to the 
thinnest fields and this, along with the legumes and crop 
rotation, has caused the yields to gradually increase until last 
year the corn weighed out seventy bushels to the acre. Only 
three and one-half acres of the corn were required to fill the 
seventy-five-ton silo. This year the red clover field made three 
tons of hay to the acre and the seed-cutting threshed out two 
bushels to an acre. The alfalfa yield has been increasing because 
of the added fertility until now Langston gets four cuttings a 
year averaging a ton to the cutting. And this on land that was 
washing away! 

For twelve years the herefords have been the hub about which 
the rest of the farm has been operated. No grain or hay is pur- 
chased. The breeding cows are maintained on pasture in sum- 
mer and in winter on corn silage and hay. No grain is given 
them, yet they stay in good flesh. Langston figures $27 a year 








A bunch of feeders being finished for market toppers 


as cost of maintaining & cow—$3 a month 
in winter and $1.50 in summer. The 
lowest price he has received for 
calves at weaning time was $40 
a head and the average for the 
twelve years has been around 
a ae ible all th 
nearly as possible the 
cows are bred to calve in the 
epring as the cows may be 
andled with Jess expen- 
sive feed in this way. After 
they are a month old the 
calves are not allowed to run 
with the cows, having a pasture 
of their own and a manger in an 
open shed where they have access 
to a grain mixture. Unless the bulls 
are sold before winter as herd bulls, 
the knife is used and they go into the 
feedlot with the cull end of the heifers. 
Sometimes these steers and heifers are sold at 
weaning time; if not, they are fed off the follow- 
ing spring and always make market toppers. 

Langston, being one of the pioneer hereford breeders in 
southwest Missouri, has been responsible for the replacement 
of many scrub bulls with a good purebred bull. For several 

ears he has been president of the Southwest Missouri Hereford 

reeders’ Association and always a booster for better livestock. 
But he has never shown his cattle at any fairs. He has been 
content to handle them as a plain farmer and happy to see the 
wonderful change the new type of farming was making in his 
farm. At the same time he has been striving for herd improve- 
ment. 

The first bull, Ceasar 3rd, proved a good sire, and many of 
the cows in the present herd are his daughters. The next herd 
header, Beau Model, Jr., failed to come up to the standard of 
the first sire and Langston saw that he must have a better bull. 
The result was a bull calf, Domino Mischief, purchased from 
Mousel Brothers, Nebraska hereford. breeders, for which he 

aid $1,200. He has proved a great sire and Langston considers 
bim well worth the price for, as he says, each calf has been 
better than the dam. 

Perhaps no one was harder hit during the trying years follow- 
ing the war than the breeders of beef cattle. Many gave up in 
discouragement, some could not readjust themselves to the 
new conditions. Langston never once considered selling his 
herd. As quickly as possible he forgot the vege | high prices 

c 


of war times and went right ahead raising goo ves and 
following his crop 
rotation. When the 


farmers had no mon- 
ey to buy ‘his good 
bulls, he sold them as 
top steers. He culled 
the breeding herd a 
little closer than usual 
and every cow had to 
produce a good calf if 
she kept her place in 
the herd. And he has 
ridden thru. He 
ints with pride to 
is 400 acres of fer- 
tile soil, to his herd of 
good cows and to his 
comfortable _ build- 
ings — without a dol- 
lar of indebtedness 
against them. ‘Keeping a herd of good cows will mean good 
farming, soil improvement,” he said recently. * ““The secret of 
success is to start right with a good foundation. The good ones 
cost no more to keep, are always a source of pleasure and brin 
more whether sold for breeding stock or over the scales. If i 
were starting again, I would buy heifers, being careful to select 
them from good cows and sired by a good bull. I would buy 
fewer and better ones. That would mean more time for the 
herd to grow to the number I wanted on my farm, but it would 
be more valuable. 

“Beef cattle business is looking up. The beef shortage is in- 
creasing and the country is going to awaken one of these days 
to find that more breeding cows are needed. Farmers have 
been too hard pressed to buy good bulls they needed but they 
are now getting on their feet again with money to put good 
sires on their farms. Prices are sure to get higher and the 





farmer who puts in good breeding cattle now is going to buy his 
foundation at a very low price. 
outlook.” 


am certainly pleased with the 
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DE LCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. D-19 DAYTON, OHIO 
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MARKET LAMBS EARLY 


BY crowding his lambs for an early mar- 

ket, Walter Samp, an Allen county, 
Kansas, farmer more than doubled his 
lamb profits. He fed out two carloads of 
spring lambs which averaged 83 pounds 
at three and one-half months of age. 
Good management and crowding did it. 
The ewes were kept in good milking condi- 
tion by good feeding until the lambs 
were weaned. 

This is only one example of what has 
been done. Others market their lambs 
in fat condition in three to five months 
when they range in weight from 65 to 80 
pounds with 70 pounds the usual weight. 
This puts the lambs on the market in May 
and June when the price is high. There is 
no competition from western lambs in the 
spring and this helps to keep the market 
high. After July the tendency is to decline. 

J. E. Norman, a Marshall county, Iowa, 
farmer is a believer in grain and hay for 
young lambs. In ten days or two weeks 
the lambs will nibble at grain and hay 
and from this time on they are encouraged 
to eat all they will. Norman creep feeds 
them. A creep is a partition fencing off 
one end of the barn. Theslats in the creep 
are upright and eight inches apart. This 
lets the lambs thru but keeps the ewes out. 
Inside is a grain trough and a rack for hay. 
The trough has a pole extending the 
length of it and about eight or ten inches 
above it. The lambs delight in getting 
into the trough with their feet and this 
keeps them out. 

Creep feeding gives the lambs an early 
start to market. Here they are fed grain 
twice a day. Second or third cutting 
alfalfa hay is a fine sheep feed in Norman’s 
opinion. Oats, bran and cornmeal are 
good grains for lamb feeding. Linseed oil- 
meal is also good but he does not use this 
since the lambs get all the alfalfa they 
want. 

The lambs are started on cracked or 
crushed grain but after they are five or 
six weeks old, there is no advantage in 
grinding it. Even when very small they 
seem to prefer it coarse rather than fine. 
By the time they are two months old, 
they will be eating half a pound of grain 
daily. From this time on, they are fed 
corn and alfalfa alone. Of course, they 
get plenty of fresh, clean water all the 
time and have access to salt. Fed on this 
ration until weaning time, they do not 
have a setback when taken from the ewes 
as do lambs not grain fed.—M. W., Iowa. 


ADJUSTABLE PIG CREEP 


Can you think of any use for a pig 
creep on a farm where all pigs are grown 
as rapidly as possible from the day they 
are farrowed until they are sold? We use 
a pig creep even tho all our pigs have 
access to corn and tankage in a self- 
feeder while running on alfalfa pasture in 
summer or to alfalfa hay in racks in 
winter. In either case, they eat a lot of 
alfalfa. 

But on this farm the same as on hun- 
dreds of farms everywhere there is some 
skimmilk from the few cows kept, but 
nowhere near enough to go around to all 
the pigs. 

An adjustable pig creep door remedies 
this condition. All the pigs have access to 
corn and tankage ‘in a self-feeder but”only 
the smallest ones can get the milk. It is 
natural to suppose that all pigs that can 
get thru the same hole in the fence are 
about the same size. This opening is ad- 
justable both for height and width. We 
start using it at weaning time and adjust 
the opening so only the half of the pigs 
that are the smaller can get thru. Of 
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course, these start gaining more rapidly 
and in a few days only a fourth of the 
drove can get thru. 

One should remember that a little milk 
for each of several pigs is more profitable 
than a feast for a few, so when it gets so 
only a fifth or sixth of the whole herd can 
get in, we set the side piece ove? an inch 
and the top piece up an inch. This gen- 
erally takes in the under pigs again and 
may sometimes include some of what was 
at first the upper half. 

This adjustable opening keeps the grow- 
ing shotes of a size. Its efficacy hinges on 
the fact that shotes on corn and tankage 
will gain in the neighborhood of a pound 
and three-quarters a day while pigs on 
corn and skimmilk gain about two pounds 
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a day. It does not take the pigs getting 
skimmilk very long to catch up with the 
ones getting corn and tankage. 

The enclosure is reasonably tight. At 
one corner two posts are set thirty inches 
apart and the frame shown in the sketch 
is fastened to these posts by lag screws. 
The holes in the frame are an inch apart 
and the movable pieces are 2x4’s fastened 
by bolts with wing nuts. It will pay hand- 
somely to go to the little trouble to have 
the pigs all the same size because a uni- 
form drove of hogs brings a better price 
than one containing three or four dif- 
ferent sizes.—I. J. M., Ind. 


SCALES AND PENCIL TEST 
METHODS 


“T determine my practices by what the 

pigs show over the scales. I know how 
much they are gaining. If my pigs do not 
weigh a pound for every day of their lives 
when they are eighty days old, there is 
something wrong with my feeding and 
when they get up to eighty pounds, they 
must gain two pounds a day from that 
on.” 
This is the way J. T. Washburn, a suc- 
cessful hogman of Indiana answered me 
when I asked him to tell me why he was 
so consistent in saving a large number of 
pigs per litter and raising most of them. 

Washburn feels that the way the sow is 
fed at farrowing time has much to do with 
her pigs. Yes, he even went so far as to 
affirm that the way she was fed at breed- 
ing time influences the size of litter. But 
that time is behind us now. We will hear 
Jim’s methods at farrowing time in his 
own words. 

“My sows are all under one roof. The 
nine pens in this community house are 
8x10 feet. The sows are penned from one 
to two weeks before farrowing. Of course, 
they have a clean bed and it is kept clean. 
If I find any nits or lice, I brush some oil 
down each side of the neck and along the 
back. 

“Tf it is cold when the sow farrows, and 
she is quiet, I take a horse blanket and 
cover her, all except her head, and I stay 
by her and see that the young pigs get 
around to the udder under the blanket. 
If the sow is nervous or cross, I take a 
basket lined with fine litter, put a jug 
of hot water wrapped in a burlap sack in 
it, throw a blanket over the top and keep 
the pigs warm until the mother begins to 
call for them. ; 

“Then when the pigs are three or four 
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days old, I open the pens and let the sow 
run at large. In that way the pigs are 
soon exercising, scrapping and playing. | 
have not had a case of thumps since using 
this method. 

“The pigs soon learn to eat corn, run- 
ning with the mother, and they stay sleek 
and nice. I keep a trough of mineral be- 
fore them composed of equal parts ashes, 
salt, and acid phosphate, and one-third 
as much lime. If I notice any white 
diarrhea before the pigs get to eating, 
I give the sow a handful of lime in her 
slop. 

“T provide the pigs a special dining 
room inside the community house while 
they are still quite young. There is a 
trough for milk or slop, a trough for tank- 
age and a place at the side for corn. At 
this age, I like to feed my tankage in a 
trough every day. For slop I prefer a 
sugared feed composed of ground alfalfa 
blackjack molasses, linseed oilmeal, and 
water. The slop is thin enough to drink 
nicely. Then watch them grow. Of 
course, they get what milk we have but no 
dishwater as the women use too much 
cleanser nowadays. I seldom pen a pig 
except to ring or castrate, which is done 
when they are about three months old. 

“Worms are a Jonah! Thoroly cleaning 
the pen and washing the sow’s udder does 
a lot of good. Then besides this, I keep 
slack coal in front of them. If I have any 
that are lank and not doing right, I put 
turpentine in the slop. As to pasture, 
oats sowed early, badly infested with sweet 
clover, makes the finest summer pasture. 

“Feed for the brood sow is the same as 
for the pigs. Plenty of it for a week before 
she farrows, then afterwards I feed one 
ear of corn night and morning for two 
days, then increase an ear a day until I 
think the sow is getting plenty. As a drink, 
the first week they get nothing but water, 
after that a very thin slop. Too much feed 
and rich slops increase the milk flow before 
the pigs are able to use it. If this happens, 
look out for caked udders and runty pigs. 
Lucky if she does not lose all of them. 

“As to size of litters, a sow must raise 
six to stay around here. At times a sow 
will farrow a ‘squealer,’ a pig that is un- 
healthy and small. These I now put out 
of the way at once. If left they will keep 
the mother uneasy with their squealing 
and fussing until she kills perhaps half of 
her good pigs before it finally dies.”— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


THOSE GRUBBY CATTLE 


The grubs found in the backs of cattle 
during the latter part of winter and in 
spring are the larvae of the ox warble fly 
developed from eggs deposited during the 
pasturing season. Every grub allowed to 
emerge, drop to the ground and burrow 
there later develops into a fly which pro- 
ceeds to carry on the pestiferous work of 
her kind. 

Extraction may readily be managed by 
squeezing down hard upon each ripe 
“boil” with the open mouth of a large 
bottle. In some instances the opening in 
the boil has to be enlarged with a small 
knife to allow passage of the grub. After 
the operation apply a mixture of one part 
of iodoform and five parts of vaseline to 
help heal the boil and also apply it twice 
a week to forming boils. 

The grubs torture cattle, retard growth, 
prevent fattening and cause a shrink in 
milk. It does not pay to let them injure 
cattle, young or old, and it should also 
be remembered that there is a great 
economic loss each year from holes caused 
by the grubs injuring hides. 

There should be a concerted and per- 
sistent warfare waged against grubs where- 
ever cattle are kept. I hope that every 
reader of this paper will take an interest 
in this matter and interest others so that, 
in time, the annoyance, suffering and loss 
from warbles may be greatly lessened, if 
not absolutely prevented—A. S. A., 














brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 





Imported 
Separator jj ' 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 
single-bearing, suspended self-balancing 
bowl. The Melotte bowl hangs from one fric- 
tionless ball bearing and spins like a top. 
Without any rebalancing it skims as perfectly 
after three, five or even twenty years of service 
aswhen new. Furthermore, neither wearnor 
usage can ever throw the Melotte Bow! out of 
balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross cur- 
rents which waste cream by remixing with milk. 
Send coupon below today. Get the Free Book that 
_tells about the great Melotte and this big offer. 
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275 — Mail coupon for catalog giving 
™ u escription o 8 wonderiu 

(625 Ibs.) full description of this wonderful 
of milk cream separator and the extraordi- 
per hour. nary 4 months offer. Don't buy any 
o separator until you have found out all 


you can about the Melotte and details 
of our 15-year guarantee. Don't wait 
—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, & 5: %an2%. 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. 25-14 Chitin Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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- Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


After You Get the Separator os 


We will send an imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator direct 
to your farm and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. We make 
this offer because we know there is no other separator in the world 
equal to the Melotte and we want to prove it to you. Use it just | | I 


as if it were your own machine. You may have a 30-day free trial. 
At the end of that time you can make up your mind whether you 
want to keep the separator or send it back at our expense. 
to every possible test. Compare it with any or all others, The Melotte is easy to 
keep clean and sanitary because it has so much less tinware than other separators 
have. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking unless 






































Put it 


| Model 
| No.il € 
| Capacity @ 
/ 500 litres 
©, (1135 lbs.) 
of milk per 
\ hour. 
\. 


Take Your Choice 


Your choice of any of these three 
models). NO MONEY DOWN— 
NOTHING TO PAY FOR 4 
MONTHS—DUTY FREE. This 
wenderful Belgium Melotte Separator 
has been picked by a jury of thousands 
of farmers—picked by dairy experts 
throughout the world to be the “king” 
of all separators ever manufactured. 
It has won every important European 
contest for Efficiency of Skimming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Oper- 
ation and Durability. Send coupon 
below for Big Free Book. 














The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept.25-14 Chicago, Il. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 
thie wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and your offer of “Don't Pay for 4 Months.” 


Name@..-~----- ecccececess 
(Print name and address pl ainly) 


FP. Dintantinhtnntiinanninnnemias ee ee 


How many cows do you milk ?____ Sa 
Yes, we have a milker which is bound ( to » tees erest you~ 


Melotte quality--reascnably 
Milking Machine ae. a ee 
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(6 after trip, Bemis A Seamless Seed Bags 

make the rounds and wear like Rhino hide, 
It’s hard to say just how long a Bemis A 
will last, but this is certain: Bemis A’s will 
be carrying loads for you long after most 
bags are doing duty as door mats, 


Seed Bags eventually wear out right on the 
farm, and unless you and your neighbors buy 
bags that will stand the gaff, you a// lose! 
Next time you need bags—say Bemis A. 
And tell your neighbor to do the same. 
They’re made of long staple cotton, Bemis 
woven into tough, wear-resisting bags. The 
long service of Bemis A’s make them cheaper 
than ordinary bags. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us, 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


me 


BE 
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The only seamless bag made 
with overcast bottom to 
prevent unravelling. 


MIS A 


he Standard Seamless 


Seed Bag of “America 
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Semi~Solid 
Buttermilk 


You'll never regret it—hundreds of thousands of farmers say they will 
always feed Semi-Solid. For they know it is the best and cheapest 
feed in the world for baby pigs and chicks. Keeps them healthy, grow- 
ing fast, making cheap gains, bigger profits. 

Think of it—58 factories are needed to supply the demands of Semi- 
Solid users—that’s an unbeatable testimonic! to its worth. Containers 
range from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. Prompt shipment, low 
freight costs. Get a supply today from our nearest dealer. 
Also, write for 64-pafe book, “The Story of Semi-Solid.” 
This book will surprise you. Get your copy today. It’s free. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 











4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 308 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EARLY TO MARKET 


“Farrowed in March, marketed in Sep- 
tember,” is the basis of hog producing 
operations as practiced by M. C. Nelson 
of Henry county, Ohio. Nelson is quite 
an extensive grower as measured by the 
standard of others who live in his part of 
the state. Hogs are the main cash crop 
on his farm. It is to get the greatest 
amount of money possible out of his farm 
and his hogs that he has adopted the plan 
he now follows. 

To have the pigs farrowed early is 
necessary for early maturity, he says. 
He grants that there ismore work in con- 
nection with pigs that arrive before the 
winter is over. However, he insists that 
he has more time available to look after 
the pigs then than he has after he has 
started his spring work. He used indi- 
vidual houses. Sometimes he finds it 
necessary to hang a lantern in each of 
these little shelters to keep the pigs from 
chilling. 

He always gives the sides and rear a 
generous banking of straw before putting 
in the sows. With a little extra watchful- 
ness on his part, he is able to save as large 
a proportion of his pigs as he formerly 
saved when his sows farrowed after warm 
weather had come. It is a source of 
satisfaction to him to have the farrowin 
over with and the pigs nicely starte 
before he goes to the fields to begin the 
season’s work. 

Generous feeding is the system followed 
by this successful grower. First he feeds 
the sows liberally before farrowing. After 
the sows have recovered from the ordeal 
of farrowing, he puts them on a rather 
heavy ration as soon as they can be 
brought to it safely. This ration consists 
of about equal parts of oats and corn 
mixed and ground to which is added about 
five percent by weight of linseed oilmeal 
and tankage. Just as soon as the sprin 
crops are started, he puts the sows al 
litters out on the fields where they can get 
an abundance of green feed and exercise. 

His rotation of crops is very simple and 
he has adopted it in order to produce a 
maximum number of hogs on his farm. 
This is a two-year rotation consisting of 
corn, which is followed by oats with a 
seeding of sweet clover in it. All the corn 
and most of the oats are fed to the hogs. 
The mixture of cats and sweet clover make 
splendid pasture, but, of course, only a 
small portion of the acreage is used in 
this manner. Each spring the sows and 
pigs are put on the sweet clover that is 
making its start for the second year. Here 
they graze until the new seeding of oats 
and sweet clover have made a sufficient 
growth to justify their being pastured. 

In putting the sows and litters out on 
the sweet clover, he is careful not to use 
a part of the field upon which hogs have 
grazed the preceding year. In this wa 
he feels that he is, to 2 large extent, fol. 
lowing the practice that has been neces- 
sary in avoiding worms and other injurious 
parasites. 

He .plows the sweet clover under for 
corn without allowing it to produce a crop 
of hay. His corn yields have increased 
considerably since he adopted this rota- 
tion. There are certain features abouf his 
plan that he says cut down the amount 
of farm work necessary to be done and 
this reduces his expense for labor. He has 
awed, ot! no manure to haul because his 

ogs distribute it directly upon the fields 
where he wants it. He has no hay to make 
except a small amount for his work teams 
and family cows. His bill for harvesting 
and threshing are cut considerably by the 
heavy pasturing that he does on a con- 











siderable portion of his acreage of oats. 
His plan compels him to husk his corn 
for he markets his hogs before the corn 
is ready for hogging down. He regrets this 
for his first principle is good hogs and his 
next is keep the work down. However, he 
plans to market his hogs early and feels 
that the expense for husking is justified. 
His big storage crib is located outside the 
hogyards. He prefers to haul the corn 
from the cribs to the field where it can be 
fed on clean ground. Were he to feed the 
hogs at the crib, the ground surrounding 
it would soon become muddy and badly 
infested with parasites. The success of 
the methods used on this farm is attested 
to by the fact that of all the large groups 
of pigs grown on this farm, all are ready 
for market in September.—H. E. M., Ind. 


A BARN FOR THE GENERAL FARM 
Continued from page 54 


additional cost only of forethought in 
planning. They materially add to the 
appearance. Attractive buildings mean 
much in increasing the value of the farm- 
stead, the reputation of the herd and the 
contentment of the farm workers. 
 Themodern barn requires agood masonry 
foundation, preferably concrete, extending 
from below frost line to a height of eighteen 
inches or more above grade. This keeps 
the frame, which is bolted to the concrete, 
dry because the timbers are above splash 
and manure line in stables. 

The frame is built of two-inch stock 
materials spiked and bolted together. 
The largest members being the mow joints 
which are twelve inches wide and ted oa to 
fourteen feet long. All studding, rafters, 
joists, etc., are spaced on two-foot centers. 
Horizontal or drop siding may be nailed 
direct to studding, but when barn boards 
and battens are wanted, girts are spiked 
directly to the building. 

The gambrel-shaped or hip roof is pre- 
ferred for modern barns since it allows a 
free mow space which holds about one ton 
of hay per lineal foot for the thirty-six 
foot width. This width is desirable since it 
permits ample space requirements and 
uses the materials—stock lengths—to the 
best advantage. 

The ventilators serve as outlet flues for 
moisture and foul air and add much to the 
attractiveness of the barn. The dormers 
are inexpensive and also add to the ap- 
pearance of the barn. The grouping of 
windows and fresh air inlets not only 
simplifies the construction, but adds much 
to the comfort of the animals and to the 
appearance of the building. 

Coming into the interior, this plan pro- 
vides space for sixteen cows, four horses, 
feed bin, separator room, two boxstalls, 
harness room, hay chute, fork and brush 
closet, and space for a watering trough. 
Note the division wall separating cows, 
where dairy products are produced, from 
the odors of horses and young stock. 

This plan is general and may be changed 
to meet individual requirements. Note 
spacing of posts fourteen feet—four-cow 
stall or three-horse stall widths. In case 
the separator room is placed in another 
building, this space may be made into a 
box stall or feed room into which silo chute 
may open. Barn may be lengthened in 
units of two feet. 


Editor’s Note—We can furnish blueprints of the 
barn for $2. Write to Farmhouse Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa; enclose check or 
money order. We do not furnish specifications nor 
material lists. It may take a week or ten days to 
reach you.] 


Use only paper twine for tying fleeces 
and never brand sheep with paint that 
cannot be scoured from the wool, says the 
United States department of agriculture. 
Further information can be obtained by 
a the department at Washington, 


Practical Uses of Rope on the Farm, 
Circular 301, Illinois agricultural college, 
Urbana. 
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$1650 
How can the 
price beso low. 


does the Exide Battery cost 
no more than ordinary bat- 
teries? Here is the answer: Exide 
was the pioneer automobile battery. 
High quality brought demand, and 
that meant big production and the 
economies of manufacture that go 
with it. Exide is the economical bat- 
tery for you to buy, because the price 
is low and the length of service ex- 
ceptionally long. 

The price displayed above is for a 
13-plate Exide. There are Exide 
Batteries for every car, some costing 
more than $16.50 and some costing 
even less. At Exide dealers every- 
where. 
















































THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO.., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Make Your Roofs 
| Last a 


Lifetime 
















































ied Roofers 


We have a 
money-mak- 
ing proposi- 
tion for you. 

Write. 


ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
muoufacturer’s prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


Don't Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or other building 
Sringe it instantly. We donot eee yy to 
: send usasingle penny. You paynoC.O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but all of it. After 4 months’ test b 

sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is all 
we have claimed. If not, you donot oweus 
one penny. This isa free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roof and: add 
ten years tothe life of yourold one. Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten yearer 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Month’s Free Trial Offer 


Pine of ‘Seat THAT! Put a coat- 















Monarch Paint Co, *“<iis"¢ 
Dept. 25-14, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 
and your 4 months free trial offer. 


Name eeeeee SOSH OSHH EEE EHESESEEEEEOESESES 












Address SOCEM E HH EHSEEEEEEHESEOEEEOEEOEOS 
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McLEAN PLAN TESTED 


GEORGE Moeller, a Bremer county, 
Iowa, farmer, had practically given up 
raising hogs before he was induced last 
spring to make another attempt by giving 
the McLean system of swine management, 
first introduced in McLean county, 
Illinois, a trial. Moeller had forty thrifty 
shotes that averaged 130 pounds each the 
first of November that were farrowed in 
May and June by six sows managed the 
new way. 

Hog equipment on the Moeller farm 
consisted mainly of a well-constructed 
central house. It had been used for years 
as had been the yards about it. Time an 
again Moeller had tried to grow some good 
hogs—always with the same unsatisfac- 
tory results. 

his last year it was a simple matter 
to raise the forty thrifty pigs, Moeller 
says. Their sleek hair and the twists in 
their tails indicated their healthy condi- 
tion. To aid in freeing the farrowing pens 
of possible infestation of the round worm 
and additional parasites which commonly 
cause losses in hogs, Moeller scrubbed the 
pens with hot lye water previous to far- 
rowing time. The premises were kept 
clean after that while the sows were 
there. The next step was to wash the 
udders and sides of the sows just before far- 
rowing to flush off eggs of the parasites. 

The little pigs were never allowed to 
take the eggs of swine parasites into their 
bodies. Instead of letting the pigs range 
over the hogyards which had been infested 
with harmful bacteria for years, Moeller 
kept them in their pens for ten days and 
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Raised by Moeller in old hog lots. 
Same age as other pig 


then hauled them with their mothers 
to a three-acre pasture where hogs had 
never been raised. 

Since Moeller had taken up the new 
system late in the year, he had no indi- 
vidual houses ready for the litters. Four 
of the sows and their pigs were housed in 
one end of the horse barn adjacent to 
the field. It was the first time hogs had 
been sheltered there. The other two were 
provided with an improvised A-type of 


house. There were forty-one pigs at the 
start. One was lost thru accident—not 
disease. 


All summer the pigs ranged on oats and 
rape pasture that was seeded late in 
April. About one and one-half bushels of 
oats and ten pounds of rape to the acre 
were seeded. The pigs fed largely on the 
oats at first, since the rape wasn’t making 
much progress. They liked the small 
grain, especially about the time it began 
to turn ripe. After it had been eaten and 
trampled down, the rape came on and 
provided ample green feed for the re- 
mainder of the summer and thru the fall. 
The pigs received scarcely any corn. 
Ground oats, bran, middlings and a little 
tankage comprised the principal ration 
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accessible thru a pipe line to the pasture. 

A mineral mixture made at home at a 
cost of fifty cents a hundred pounds was 
kept before the pigs at all times. In an 
unused watering tank Moeller mixed the 
mineral as needed by putting together 
105 pounds of iron sulfate, or copperas, 
85 pounds of common salt and 1,750 
pounds of coal screenings. All of these 
materials were purchased at a local lumber 
office. : 

To test further the value of the new 
system, Moeller permitted two more litters 
that were farrowed on his farm last spring 
to live in the same environment that pigs 
had had there in the past. They were 
farrowed in pens that weren’t cleaned or 
scrubbed. ‘The sows’ udders and sides 
were not washed. There were twenty 
pigs to begin with in the two litters. They 
ranged over the old yards where mud and 

















Raised under McLean System 


filth predominated. 
nine thin, scrawny individuals with 
straight tails remained. They averaged 
much less in weight than the others. 

Going still another step, two more 
litters, containing fifteen pigs, were given 
clean pens that had been scrubbed. The 
mothers were washed before farrowing. 
But these two litters were not given clean 

asture. Ten of the pigs remained Novem- 

er Ist, and they were as thin and weak as 
those in the litters that got none of the 
new treatment. This indicated to Moeller 
that one must follow out all the provisions 
of the sanitation system to raise good 
hogs. All ten of the litters were sired by 
the same boar.—W. J. H., Iowa. 


NO CORN AT FIRST 


John Miller of Fillmore county, 
Minnesota, holds the firm conviction that a 
great many farmers feed too much corn 
to pigs too early in life. He believes that 
the first essential in raising hogs for market 
is to provide the elements necessary for 
building a good, strong frame, rather than 
those feeds that are principally fattening. 

In his own case, at least, his ideas along 
this line work well, for he generally mar- 
kets hogs that average 240 pounds or 
more when they are six months old. Last 
year Miller had twenty-nine pigs that were 
farrowed in the latter part of May and 
in early June. The sows and pigs were 
turned out on clover and timothy pasture 
and after they were weaned, the pigs were 
fed all the skimmilk and oats they wanted. 

For their first four months the pigs did 
not know the taste of corn, By that time 
they had acquired a strong, solid frame 
from the pasturage, skimmilk, ground oats 
and a little lime and were ready to pad the 
frame with a finishing layer of fat. That’s 
where the corn got in its,work. 

When the pigs were marketed at the 
age of 180 days, they tipped the scales at 
241 pounds average. They were sold at 
$10.80 per hundredweight and Miller says 
he made good money on them.—W. C. 
M., lowa. 


By November 1st 


A lead pencil is one of the most im- 
portant tools Elof Carlson, Ida county, 
Iowa, has on his farm. He has kept farm 
records for twenty-five years and insists 
they are more necessary now than ever 





given them in a self-feeder, Water was 
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TAMING THE BROOD SOW 


Anyone cane tame the wildest sow in 
three days. A method that I know works 
because I have worked it, is to use a long 
handled brush. A bathtub brush or a milk 
bottle brush is just the checker. One 
morbid old sow cured me of trying to tame 
her by the “laying on of hands.” So I got 
the long handled brush and promptly 
discovered that you could kill two birds 
with one stone. 

When the sows are confined previous 
to farrowing, they ought to be deloused. 
The same disinfectant that kills the lice 
will generaliy do for washing off the 
udders so the pigs will not draw in worm 
eggs with the first milk. The places where 
the lice and their eggs are thickest are in 
the creases behind the head, in the wrinkles 
near the hocks and in the region just back 
of the forelegs. They are thickest here 
because the pig cannot rub here and hence 
she enjoys being scratched in these spots. 

And to make the taming still easier, the 
disinfectant generally makes the sow itch 
anyhow. So dip the brush in the disin- 
fectant and as soon as one can get the sow 
into a corner where he can touch her with 
the loaded brush, the taming is about over. 
Just as soon as the disinfectant gets on 
her, her skin itches and the same brush 
that applies the irritant appeases the irri- 
tation.—I. J. M., Ind. 


SELECTS SOWS YOUNG 


On the farm of John H. Utendorf in 
Putnam county, Ohio, while looking 
over a number of sows nursing their 
litters, the son who cares for the hogs 
said, “This is the time we begin the 
selection of sows for our next litters.” 

Pointing out a sow and litter he con- 
tinued, “That sow with the nine good 
pigs is one that we shall retain. She has 
produced several good litters and has 
always been a good mother. Her pigs 
have — up uniformly and none of 
them have shown any weakness. We 
plan to use several of the gilts from that 
litter to replace some of the sows we are 
culling from the herd this year.” 

The careful selection of sows on this 
farm has paid well. Also, the sows have 
been mated with a boar from a prolific 
strain. The herd has reached a stage 
where it can be depended upon, with a 
considerable degree of certainty, to pro- 
duce large litters of good pigs. 

The Utendorfs carefully mark the pigs 
from litters that are especially pleasing 
to them. As a final remark the young man 
who was showing us the herd said, ‘It 
pays us well to take time to study our 
sows and litters.”—H. E. M., Ind. 


YOU WANT THESE SURE 


If you do not already have copies of 
the two books, Diseases of the Horse and 
Diseases of Cattle, get them now. A re- 
vised edition is now available for free 
distribution. Write your senator or repre- 
sentative in congress. These excellent 
books should be in every livestock man’s 
possession. 

Diseases of the Horse is a book of 629 

ages and contains many illustrations and 
ull page plates in color. Diseases of 
Cattle contains 563 pages and is also well 
illustrated. Both books were prepared by 
expert veterinarians and are written in 
language easily understood by any farmer. 
They are cloth bound and well printed. 
Get your copies now. 


Seventy-five farms in Carroll, Cass, 
Howard and Miami counties, Indiana, 
raising 1,540 acres of soybeans, obtained 
an average yield of 16.3 bushels per acre 
when the seed was planted in rows. On 
twenty-eight farms growing 440 bushels 
the yield was 13.6 bushels when the beans 
were sowed broadcast. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Yy Ay 





What makes the 


value in 


General Motors 
cars? 


1 SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND TEST. 
Centering in the largest automotive laboratories and 
proving ground in the world. 


2 COMBINED PURCHASING POWER 
OF MANY COMPANIES. Insuring the best 


materials at the lowest price. 


3 VOLUME PRODUCTION. 120,000skilled 
workers made more than 835,000 General Motors 
passenger cars and trucks in 1925. 


4 QUALITY BODY WORK. Fisher Body 
Corporation is a part of General Motors. 


5 WORLD-WIDE MARKETS. Sales and ser- 


vice in 144 countries. 


6 FAIR PRICE POLICY. Standard prices, with 


General Motors’ savings passed on to the buyer. 


7 GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION. A finance company owned by 
General Motors, offering sound terms and lowest 
rates to time purchasers. 


All these factors mean every facility and every incen- 
tive for maintaining quality in the product and 
value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET : PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 


Buick « CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
“A car for every purse and purpose” 
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Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Engine 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 

thousands of farmers 
ronounced the 
dable and 
But this WITTE 





have 
most de 
economical in the worl 
Engine is the masterpiece of them all. 
It is really a mechanic 
so proud of its perfection that I want every 


Only’5 


farmer to have one. 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Note these P oints 


_ duction enable me to price this master engine 

so any man can afford to own it. It will do 
kind of work on the farm. It’s 
economical in operation. Completely equipped 
eto, speed and power regu- 


almost every 
with WICO Magn 


lator and throttling governor. 


And I am so positive that it will stand up and 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an 


IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUA 


errs 


RPP RPPRI AS PF PURI IIIs 





wo Pas aie fad eaf ech cia sia fhe ft AMA. 


Special WITTE | 


Features 
Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features: 
1—Light Weight Yet Durable 
2—Valves-in-Head 
3—Throttling Governor, giv- 
Ing even speed 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Dil, 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 


gine 
5—Perfest High-Tension Mag- 
neto Ignitio 
6—Self Adjusting Carburetor 








marvel and I am 


Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 











Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 


ST: ARTS easy in coldest 

weather. Special pis- 
ton constraction means 
more power for less fuel. 
Speed regulator enables 
it to be used on lightest 
jobs as well as the heav- 
test work. Takes the place 
of several engines. Iron 
Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 


TEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


Nearly a Year To Pay 


The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting this won- 


ractically your own terms, with nearly a year to pay. Onmy 


: derful engine in every county in Amer'ca, so you can buy it on 


iberal 30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 


the low balance can be split up into small payments to suit. 


Scrap your old engine and pay a 


little on the WITTE, 


On my plan this master WITTE Engine will 
literally pay for itself, and make you a big 


me your name and address—a card will do—to geta 
big illustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to 

ou~the risk is all mine. Or. if you are interested, ask for our 
Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Ca’ 


and 


profit besides, in the first year. Simply send 
copy of my 


£D. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1612 Witte Building, 
1612 Empire Bidg., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


1612 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 









Zine Insulated 


dmerican Fence 


With eve 


AAG | 


anner 
GUARANTEE 


roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our written guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 
wiresand used underthesameconditions. 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design—the strongest known form of construction. 
Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the ground, 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 

Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul,Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 


American Steel & Wire Company 


zee. Posts 









PATENT 


Inspection and Instructions Free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


Write for our Guide Booxs and ‘“‘Record | 

of Invention Blank” before disclosing | 

Send model or sketch for | 

Terms Reasonable 
784 NINTH 

» WASHINGTON, D. C 


inventions. 


NOVELTY CUTLEBY 156 Bar 8t.,Canton, 


FARMING 





$3600 yearly. | 
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DOES IT PAY TO FOLLOW THE 
CROWD? 


Continued from page 13 





just a little over 60 cents. The “contrary 
farmer” therefore would have lost money 
by selling his corn instead of feeding it. 

But in 1923 he would have made money 
by following his contrary policy. Hogs 
marketed in December, 1923, paid only 
about 56 cents for corn while the farm 
value that fall was well over 80 cents. 
Hence, if he had reduced the number of 
sows bred in the winter of 1922-23 when 
other farmers were increasing their breed- 
ing activity, he would have made more 
money. 

The “contrary farmer” would have lost 
again in 1924. Hogs sold in December of 
that year paid only 74 cents for corn 
whereas the market price had been over a 
dollar. Therefore, it would have paid 
him better to have followed the crowd and 
sold his corn instead of feeding it to hogs. 

This was also true for the fall crop of 
that year. Hogs sold the next spring, say 
in June, 1925, brought on the average 
$10.82. That meant that hogs paid about 
95 cents for corn fed, when the farm price 
thruout the winter and spring had been 
considerably over a dollar. 

How will the “‘contrary farmer’ fare 
this year? Hogs as low as $10 last winter 
paid better than the market price for 
corn. The farmer then who bred a few 
extra sows a year ago made money because 
of it. 

On the basis of the experience of these 
last few years, it is clear that it does not 
always pay to be a “contrary farmer.” 
Sometimes one will make money by that 
procedure; sometimes one will lose. In- 
stead of adhering to a fixed policy of 
either following the crowd or doing exactly 
the opposite, it is much better to size up 
the whole situation each time and make 
an independent decision on the basis of 
all the facts that are available. Among 
such facts to be considered are the reports 
on intentions-to-breed from the United 
States department of agriculture, the 
recent trend of hog and corn prices, and 
the number of hogs on farms. All these 
factors will affect the future supplies of 
market hogs which, in turn, affect the 
price. It is also well to keep on the lookout 
for any events which may affect the de- 
mand for pork. The recent imposition by 
Germany of a tariff on both lard and 
bacon is such an instance. 

One difficulty with attempting to out- 
guess the market is that one can never tell 
at the time when the sows are bred how 
large the corn drop will be the next fall. 
The sows for the spring crop are bred in 
the winter long before there is any indica- 
tion of the acreage, not to mention the 

ield per acre. The size of this crop will 
argely determine the price of corn. And 
the price, in turn, will affect the profitable- 
ness of hog raising. 

A large part of the guesswork would be 
removed if the supply and price of corn 
could be equalized from one year to the 
next. That is, if the surplus of bumper 
years could be carried over to the lean 
years and the price stabilized as well, a 
great deal of the incentive to vary the 
number of pigs raised would be removed. 
This would operate to stabilize the supply 
of hogs. The changes in the demand for 
pork are relatively small, so that a large 


- |part of the fluctuations in the price of 
In every county to | 
give all or spare 
time.Position pays | 


by) en | 
TE a ats 


hogs thus would be removed. This is like 
crying for the moon but it is something 
worthwhile for the cooperatives to think 


- about. 














LANDSCAPING IS HOME IMPROVE- 
MENT 


Continued from page 12 

receive careful consideration. There are 
three uses to which trees may contribute 
in the landscape plan. They may be used 
for shade, for “framing” the house, and 
for windbreaks. For shade they should 
be planted at irregular intervals about the 
lawn; never in straight rows, for such an 
arrangement is highly artificial, and is 
never seen in nature. Tall-growing, spread- 
ing trees should be planted behind the 
house as a “frame” or background. The 
house seen against this deep green back- 
ground, appears to blend into the sur- 
roundings as if nature herself had placed it 
there. As a windbreak, trees of the ever- 
green variety may be planted in a close 
row about that part of the grounds which 
need protection. 

Probably the harshest line in the whole 
farmstead from an artistic standpoint, is 
the foundation line of the house. How 
bleak and bare and rigid it seems! The 
purpose of foundation plantings is to 
soften this harsh line and make it appear 
natural. To accomplish this purpose, low 
growing shrubs are planted close to the 
wall, thus hiding the ugly line and making 
the walls of the house appear to blend 
easily with the surrounding lawn. Some 
openings should be left in these plantings. 

Another important principle to consider 
in landscaping is that of screens. On every 
farm there are scenes which are undesir- 
able as scenery. For instance, the hog- 
house, altho it is undoubtedly a very 
necessary piece of property, is not par- 
ticularly uplifting when viewed from the 
dining room table. Without detracting 
a bit from the usefulness of the building, 
landscaping can shut out from the house 
such an undesirable view. It can be done 
by the use of “screens.’”’ A screen is simply 
a row of tall-growing shrubs planted, pref- 
erably in an irregular row, between unde- 
sirable object and the house grounds. As a 
result the observer sees green leaves and 
flowers instead of a manure pile. 

Around the border of the grounds it is 
sometimes advisable to plant a “bank.” 
It is, as the name indicates, a natural bank 
of living plants. At the outside tall-grow- 
ing shrubs are placed,-in front of them 
those with a slightly lower habit of growth 
are placed, before this row still smaller 
ones until by a gentle, natural sweep, the 
eye travels from the green lawn to the 
tree tops and sky. 

For the purpose of lending an air of 
mystery, and of great expanse to the 
grounds, bays may be left in the bank at 
the border. To construct a bay, simply 
allow the border to project a few feet into 
the lawn space in a curved line. Thus the 
eye, traveling along the border, will be 
unable to search out every detail of the 
grounds without closer inspection. Thus 
the impression of greater expanse in the 
grounds will be given. 

By all means the corners must be filled 
with a variety of shrubs in order to break 
up the harsh, sharp angles. It may be 
done in the same way mentioned for the 
making of the banks. 

In selecting shrubs for planting, it is 
desirable to get a variety so that some of 
them will be in bloom at all times of the 
year. As soon as one species has ceased 
to bloom, another will begin and this proc- 
ess continue until winter. To give a bit of 
color to the winter landscape, shrubs hav- 
ing white or red berries at that season 
should be included in the list. 


Mrs. Eva Simons, Greene county, 
Indiana, writes to suggest her method of 
controlling gape worms. She places affect- 
ed chickens in a box and covers it with 
carpet. London purple in a sifter can is 
then sprinkled in small quantities over 
the chicks, which remain in the box ten or 
fifteen minutes. She says to never feed 
chickens in quarters where thev have been 


dusted. ” 
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Increased Freight Rates 
Mean Increased Farm 
Returns 


An increase in western railway freight rates will mean more money 
and greater profits for western farmers than they will receive if the 


increase is not granted. 
Here are the facts: 


Good Transportation Service 
Means More Money 
For Farmers 


The farmer is now able to ship 
his products when and where he 
wants to. Because of the speed- 
ing up of transportation, his per- 
ishable products and his livestock 
reach the markets in better con- 
dition and thus command higher 
prices. Because of the depend- 
ability of service, the farmer can 
avoid glutting the market and 
can ship his products when price 
conditions are favorable. 

A sheep raiser in Montana states 
that quicker service has saved him, in 
shrinkage alone, $1 a head on lambs. 
This increased profit resulted from 
improved transportation service. The 
orderly marketing of sheep at central 
markets, avoiding congestions and 
gluts, has meant an increased profit of 
$250,000 in a single year to the sheep 
men of Idaho and Utah. This orderly 
marketing and increased profit were 
made possible only by an absolutely de- 
pendable transportation service. These 
instances are not exceptional; they are 
typical of the value of present railroad 
service in handling farm products. 


Railways Must Earn Fair 
Return to Continue 
Present Service 


Farmers have profited in large de- 
gree from improvements in transpor- 
tation service. These improvements, 
while aided by many other factors, 
have resulted in great part from the 
money which the railroads have spent 
on their properties, with just this aim 
of improved service in view. And here 
is the meat of the situation. 

To continue the present service, the 
railroads must keep their plants up 
with the country’s demands for trans- 
portation. Not only must old and worn- 
out equipment and structures be re- 
placed with new and modern types, 
but there must be a constant enlarge- 
ment of facilities to keep up with our 
growing population and its needs for 
railroad service. These replacements 
and additions cost great sums of money, 
which the railroads must obtain. 

In this respect the railroads are in 
exactly the same position as other 
business concerns or as the farmer 
himself. They can obtain money to im- 


This may sound impossible but it is true. 


prove their facilities only by selling 
mortgages on their property in the 
form of bonds, or by taking additional 
owners into their business, through the 
sale of stock. And, like the farmer, the 
railroads cannot obtain money through 
mortgages or through selling shares in 
their business unless there is a reason- 
able assurance that they can pay a fair 
rate of return for its use. If they can- 
not obtain added capital needed, im- 
provement of railroad facilities must 
stop, and transportation shortages will 
reappear. 

Farmers recall that in past years 
they suffered materially from transpor- 
tation shortages, because they could 
not get their products to market when 
they wanted to. These shortages have 
now been eliminated. Striking proof 
of the great value of good and ade- 
quate railroad service is furnished by 
the manner in which the enormous 
grain crop of 1924 was handled. 

Prices of grain in June began to ad- 
vance very rapidly. By October the 
price of wheat in the Chicago market 
had advanced more than 40 cents a 
bushel; corn had advanced 35 cents a 
bushel; rye 64 cents a bushel. Farmers 
desired to ship their grain rapidly to 
take advantage of these rising prices 
and the railroads handled this heavy 
grain business promptly and efficient- 
ly, increased farm profits resulting. 

his record breaking movement of 
grain is but one of the many illustra- 
tions which prove that farm prosperity 
is largely dependent upon good and 
adequate railway service. 


Don’t Be Penny Wise and 
Pound Foolish 


Inadequate transportation service 
cuts farm profits. Good service in- 
creases farm profits. As a business 
proposition, it is to the farmer's direct 
personal advantage to see that the rail- 
roads earn a fair return, that the pres- 
ent quality of service is continued and 
still further improved. The profits the 
farmer makes from good service are 
many times the relatively small amount 
necessary to guarantee that he will 
continue to get good service. Would 
you hire a crippled horse for a dollar 
when for five cents more you could 
get a good one? It costs slightly more, 
but you get much more for the money. 
Is it not wisdom to spend pennies when 
they will bring increased dollars of 
profit? An increase in western railway 
freight rates will mean more money 
and greater profits for western farmers 
than they will receive if the increase 
is not granted. 


This is one of a series of statements published to give the farmer 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any questions that you 
would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Take advantage of the time and money saving con- 
veniences offered in our advertising columns every 








month. 
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CCORDING to Shakespeare, there is a 
A divinity that shapes our ends, no 
matter how much we fray them 
out. A single kindly act can benefit a 
whole generation. And so it happened 
with H. A. Baxter, a Guernsey 
a farmer of Van Wert county, Ohio. 
In one sense, Baxter is a small 
breeder with only eight cows. Con- 
sidering quality, however, Baxter 
is a large breeder. This man’s ex- 
ample is an inspiration to young 
and old ulike because he farms but 
100 acres and is now less than forty 
years old. True, it is good soil, per- 
haps not the best, but Baxter had no 
one to give him a money boost. He has 
a family of four children and is succeeding 
because*he loves his cows and his fields and 
gives them close attention. The dairyman loves 
his work; the cowman looks on his work as a task. 
You just feel as Baxter goes among his cows and 
heifers that here is a dairyman who has pride of achievement. 
And how Baxter got started with Guernseys is an interesting 
episode. Down the road three-quarters of a mile lives another 
‘a Guernsey breeder, one of those close-mouthed fellows who 
helieves in the cows all right but doesn’t feel called upon to 
shout to the world and to all his neighbors that the breed of 
cattle he keeps is the only breed that ever was worth a darn. 
But visiting back and forth, this breeder’s wife kept saying that 
she dreaded to have the spring come; she dreaded it not because 
the cows were coming fresh and would make extra milking but 
because’ they (the owners) must go to so much trouble getting 
the cows dried off beforehand. After hearing this a few times, 
it struck the Baxters that a cow that had roy be dried off ought 
to be pretty good property. Much different than their cows at 
home that were so afraid they wouldn’t get dried off in plenty of 
time that they started early to 








The Baxter home 
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Baxter Mixes Guernseys and Alfalfa 
The Results Have Been Good 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


worth much more than the other because 
it is the margin above feed cost that 
really makes the profit. 

When he started, Baxter milked but 

twice a day, but as soon as it 
became apparent that he had 
some unpolished diamonds in 
the barn, he began to round out 
their possibilities by milking at 
noon also. The test began in 
April of 1923 and ended im April, 
1924. During that time one of 
these cows, Woodland Ilo, made 
a record that put her 9th among 
class leaders for the breed. She 
produced 11,904 pounds of milk 
testing 5.62 aga which figures 669 
unds of fat. This production made her 
9th in class CC—cows four and a half years 
old and carrying a calf 265 days during the year 
of test. The records made on the other three cows 
are also outstanding, even forgetting that the 
are made by a breeder with his first string of test cows and feed- 
ing almost exclusively home grown grains. Lil of Convoy made 
447 co of fat while Pansy of Rising Sun made 562 pounds of 
fat, her milk testing 4.42 percent. Violet Bixley 2nd made 503 
pounds of fat in class EE, which means that she was a three- 
year-old and carried a calf 265 days while making her record. 

There is an interesting story with Pansy of Rising Sun as 
the heroine. As a heifer she cost $150. She is now seven years 
old and her get has been sold for $755. Besides there is a fine 
yearling heifer of hers now running in the pasture. Pansy is 
_ in her prime now while her get represents profit since she 

as paid for her feed and care with butterfat. 

What is a good cow worth? It depends upon the cow and the 
man behind the cow. Baxter took a prospect and then 
added to her value by good feeding all the while, feeding mostly 
what he raised on his own farm. 

Baxter is a confirmed “alfalfa- 





avoid any possible rush. 

So the Baxters bought three cows 
and when they got them home and 
eompared them with theirs they 
found that where their mongrel 
cows reveled in a state of dryness 
these Guernseys were real milk 
poolers. That was 1918 when these 
cows were purchased, and even tho 
times since then have been up and 
down, down more than up, the 













a4 teer.”” Altho his soil has never beea 
; limed, he is growing alfalfa in great 
mowfuls. He started eight years ago, 
growing it in patches; now he grows 
it in fields. Itis most unusual to find 
three-eighths of any farm growing 
legumes and yet I found 37 of the 
100 acres in the Baxter farm grow- 
ing legumes, the bulk of which was 
alfalfa with some sweet clover. 
Baxter has five fields ranging 








Baxters with their few Guernsey 
cows have played a hand that 
showed what good cows will do 
when combined with good feed and 
good care. “Good” is a word that needs to be used often on the 
dairy farm. 

Baxter says that you can’t tell much about a cow by the 
looks of her. Untested she is about as much of an enigma as is 
the running horse before he runs. You can’t tell until he comes 
down the final stretch whether he is a runner or a dud. Just so 
with the cows 

Two years ago last spring Baxter started four of his Guernsey 
cows in the advanced registry test. When he started, there were 
two cows that he thought about equal in butterfat producing 
ability. But when that year was completed, he was surprised to 
find these cows about 175 pounds of fat apart. One cow was 


















Where the herd is kept 


This is Baxter with Pansy of Rising Sun on the left and Woodland’s Ilo on the right 


from eighteen to twenty acres in 
size. He uses two rotations. On 
three of the fields he grows in suc- 
cession corn, oats, alfalfa and alsike clover, sowed with the 
oats and hayed the next year. I saw two fields with young 
seeding in them. I judged it immense altho Baxter claimed that 
in the locality this was not a good year for seeding. The mixture 
consists of one bushel of alsike clover seed to three bushels of 
alfalfa seed; six quarts being sowed to the acre in the oats. It is 
to be remembered that Baxter has not limed his farm so he finds 
that by sowing alsike and alfalfa something will grow in all 
parts of the field. Some spots too sour to grow alfalfa will grow 
alsike. 

On the two other fields he rotates corn, oats and sweet clover. 
This is a benign combination because (Continued on page 74 
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An Intimate Responsibility 


woe your kids play with my kids, I feel an intimate 
responsibility in our business dealings. 


However true it may be that our responsibility to strangers 
is as great as our responsibility to friends and neighbors, we 


feel the latter more keenly. 


We are often asked why so 
many Garagemen are so emphatic 
in their recommendation of Mans- 
field Tires. 


Except for an occasional sale 
to a passing tourist, the local 
Garageman’s dealings are all with 
friends and neighbors and nearby 
farmers who trade in his town. 


The buyer may think first in 
terms of cost per wheel but the Ga- 
rageman thinks in terms of cost per 
mile, which is the real cost of tires. 


And that final real cost—the cost 
per mile—is the whole underlying 
principle in the making and mar- 
keting of Mansfield Tires. 


Without the advantage of the 
low-cost distribution effected by 
the great Hardware Wholesalers of 
the country, the extra service that 
results in low-cost mileage could 
not be built into Mansfield Tires. 


But it is those last, extra, cost- 
reducing miles that the Garage- 
man has in mind when he sells a 
Mansfield Tire to the father of the 
kid that plays with his kid. 


It is the intimate responsibility 
of the seller to his friend, the buyer, 
that brings out the emphatic rec- 
ommendation that Mansfields get 
from Garagemen and others who 
sell them. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Balloon Cords 


Truck Cords 
Regular Cords 


Heavy Duty Cords 
Fabric Tires 












It is those 
last, extra, 
cost-reducing 
miles — 























Built — Not to Underse 





The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~The Standard of Quality is Higher 
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This is Your 


Yes, if you want to make $100 
a week, this is your chance to 
do it. Without any training or experi- 
ence, you can imme sdiately begin to make 
money—without inv estment, you can 
establish yourself in a big profit table 
business. You can make at least $50 a 
week in spare time. You can have hun- 
dreds of customers, an automobile of vour 
own and tremendous profits. 


$750—One Month’s Profit 


It makes no difference what you are doing 
now, nor how much you are making, how 
old you are, or whether you are a man 
or a woman. Our proposition is so simple, 
so easy, so square and so clean-cut that 
you are bound to succeed. H. T. Pearl, 
of Oklahoma, made $750 in one month. 
R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, cleared 
$80 in five hours. Jacob Myron, of Conn., 
made $13 his first afternoon. Cc. Vaughn, 
of Ohio, made $125 one week. Mrs. K. R. 
Roof, of S. Carolina, made $50 the first 
week in her spare time. Eugene Ducat, 
of Illinois, cleared $45 the first two days. 
You can do as well as any of these 
people. 


Amazing Profits Without 
Investment 


We are the originators and manufacturers of 
ZANOL Products—Delicious Food Products that 
are needed in every home, Toilet Preparations, 
Soaps, Laundry and Household Necessities. We 
sell millions of products every year direct from 
fecha to consumer. By this means we give 
greater values, fresher goods and lower prices than 
could be secured elsewhere. We have thousands of 
customers in every section of the United States. 
And now we want a Representative in your terri- 
tory through whom our customers can send us 
their orders. 
Never before have you been offered such a proposi- 
tion as this. You can't fail, Men and women who 
were formerly salesmen, bookkeepers, farmers, 
merchants, skilled and unskilled workmen, teachers, 
preachers—people from all 
walks of life—havefoundit 
an easy matter to makea 
big success as ZANOL 
Representatives. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name 
and I will tell you how to 
get started. I will giveyou 
all the facts. You do not 
need to risk a penny. You 
do not need to agree to do 
anything, nor to pay any- 
thing. You owe it to your- 
self to find out about this 
great proposition before it 
is too late. So write now. 
Just put your name and 
address on the coupon 





We want to help you 
in every way to make 
large profits and we 
offer to prov ide a new 
Hudson Super-Six 
Coach without any 
expense to you what- 
ever, Mail the coupon 
for details of the plan 
that will give you this 
handsome closed car 
without expense and 


an income of $50 to and mail it to me at 
$100 a week. once. 


Mail This NOW 





Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
1Dept. 6010, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
details of your new plan by means of which 
I can make from $50 to $100 a week. 


Name 





Address 











© A. P. CO. (Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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HANDLING THE DAIRY BULL 


When the dairyman has become inter- 
ested enough in improving his herd to buy 
a good bull he is interested in giving that 
bull care and attention to keep him in 
good breeding condition and prolong his 
Seoieinen. Careless handling will cause 
the average bull to become restless and 
vicious, he will not present a good appear- 
ance to prospective buyers who wish to 
see the herd sire, and a maximum amount 
of service cannot be secured from him. 

If the bull is purchased as a calf or 

raised on the farm where he is to be kept 
for service, he should be grown out as 
rapidly as possible in order to insure his 
attaining his full size, for an nee gg 
bull is never an attraction in the herd. 
a supplement to grass or legume woah a 
grain mixture of two parts corn, one part 
oats and one part bran will prove a good 
growing ration. 

“The bull should never be allowed to 
run with the cows,” said A. C. Ragsdale, 
head of the dairy department of the 
Missouri college of agriculture. ‘Doing 
so results in getting heifers in calf too 
young and the bull will exhaust himself. 
Besides, it is impossible to keep accurate 
breeding records and there is always dan- 
ger to persons and property when the bull 
is running loose.” 

Ragsdale considers most bulls suffi- 
ciently mature for light service when they 
are a year old, but service should be 
limited to one or two cows a week until 
they are fifteen months old. More than 
twice the service can be secured from the 
bull that is kept away from the cows, and 
a sire properly handled can take care of a 
herd of fifty cows after he is two years old. 

By all means, the bull should have a 
ring in his nose and this should be put in 
when he is about a year old. A trocar 
may be used in making the hole and the 
ring inserted as the instrument is pulled 
out. Ragsdale considers it best to wait 
until the bull is about two years old before 
dehorning, for at this age dehorning has 
a marked effect in subduing him and he 
does not learn to use his head as well as 
he would if his horns were cut off at an 
earlier age. Unless the bull is to be ex- 
hibited in the showring, he should be 
dehorned. 

A strong chute and stanchion is recom- 
mended by the Missouri dairy department 
for ringing and dehorning, and for any 
other mem with mature animals in the 
herd. This chute is 26 inches wide, 5 feet 
high and 7 feet long with flaring wings 
to make it easier to get animals into it. A 
stanchion is made at the end of 4x4’s, 
8 inches apart when closed. 

In the absence of achute the bullshould 
be thrown and securely tied when ringing 
or dehorning. Most farmers know how to 
throw an animal with ropes. One of the 
simplest ways is to use three ropes, one to 
tie the animal to a post or tree, using a 
knot around the neck that will not draw. 
The second rope should be longer and is 
tied with a slipless knot loosely about the 
neck back of the first rope. It is then run 
between the forelegs and looped about the 
chest with another loop around the flank 
and the loose end passed back between the 
hind legs. By pulling on this rope the 
bull may be thrown and the third rope used 
to tie his legs. Both ropes should be tight- 
ened and securely tied to a tree or post. 

“The mature bull should have a moder- 
ate ration with plenty of exercise,” said 
Ragsdale. “But he should never be al- 
lowed to get fat. Roughage such as 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas and soybeans are 
excellent. Silage in small amounts makes 
a good conditioner. The grain allowance 
should be limited to, say, about six to ten 
pounds of the corn-oat-bran mixture. A 
small paddock in sight of the pasture is 
the best means of exercising the bull. To 
keep him secluded where he cannot see the 
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SEPARATOR 
FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS 
IF RETURNED 


You don’t have totake our word. For 30 days, 

try any size—from the small, l-cow separator, 

to large 850 Ib. capacity. Test it. Compareit. 

When you find it the best separator, for the 

least money, you ever saw or used, you may 

poy bele balancein cashor easy monthly payments. 
American is sold only direct at 


FACTORY PRICES 


You get a separator that 
turns easily, gets all the 
cream, is sanitary and 
easy to clean. Prices as 
low as $24.95. Install- 
ment as little as $2.15 
a month. 

Shipping points near 
you insure prompt de- 
livery. 


Send for CATALOG 


Don’t fail to get our fully illus- 
trated catalog first. Seeour very 
low prices, guarantee, extreme- 
ly easy terms. Absolute fair 
dealing. Write today. 


American Separator Co. 
Box 2-K, Bainbridge, N. Y. or 4 
1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. 2-K, 





ON METAL ROOFS 
We own our own sheet milis, roll our own 
make them into high 2 Deo Hees Shingles, 
Bi ’ ange 4 tt 
a pulling “Ale mtral every 
a Farm B e control e 
the finish 


sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Nota “oliar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for leas money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 


Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 
vertisement. 
Write today! Get our low prices 
and free samples. Save money, 
FF R e E getheiecense, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No. 156, ot for Gar 
SAMPLES & ss¢ Book. 


THE EDWARDSMFG.CO. 
Roofing Book 406-456 Butier St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


POWER MILKER 
Complete 








} teeth Mote. Reaty tomik 

when you get it. Send for sensa- 

tional off Milk 8 to 40 cows an 
. Milks uman 





Costs Nothing to Install. No 
ipes nor rods used—ready tomilk when uncrated, 


sales rmous factory 
quake pessiile this 1 low offer. Or Only ly shipped on on Sees 


10 Year 
Guarantee jp ~ $y aa. oe 
Write today foe 


ra @ FREE BOOK sczus 


















A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
Lay 2 —. [pny FB ng to life and prop- 
opper Rods are used. 

AGENTS WANTED. M ake big money fast. Ex- 

s Clusive territory. We teach you 
the business. Prosperous season now on. Write for 
Agents’ prices, free samples and Lightning Book. 
| 20S. A. BARNETT & CO., MFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


















herd is likely to cause viciousness. Allow- 
ing two bulls to run together will insure 
plenty of exercise. This can be done with 
safety if both are dehorned. 

“The best shelter for the bull is a shed, 
open on the south but tight on the other 
three sides. Exposure to any but the 
severest weather is beneficial rather than 
injurious to a breeding bull. The shed 
should be enclosed in a good sized, strongly 
fenced paddock in which the bull can 
exercise at will. The animal’s hair will 
become rough from this exposure and if he 
is to be shown it is best to use a box stall 
in the barn. This stall, however, should 
open into the bull’s paddock.” —C. F., Mo. 


KEEPS THE GOOD HEIFERS 

“The best way to build up a good herd 
of dairy stock is to select the most prom- 
ising heifers that can be produced.” Such 
is the plan followed by Mart Johnson of 
Marion county, Ohio. Johnson had tried 
to tell in those few words the result of a 
great many years of experience. That he 
has made good is unanimously conceded by 
everyone who knows him. Neighbors who 
lived near said, ‘“You ought to see Mart 
Johnson’s Holsteins. His herd may not 
be the largest in the world, but he has 
some mighty good stock. Bred up the 
herd himself, too, no rich man’s dream in 
connection with it.” 

Breeders of Holsteins who lived some 
distance away said, ‘“There’s a man named 
Johnson who has built up a herd of 
mighty good stock.” Thus everyone 
recognized that Johnson had really made 
some accomplishment as a breeder. So I 
went to see him just as anyone inter- 
ested in livestock and in successful experi- 
ence would have done. 

I found Johnson a modest man. Most 
successful men are. Their work speaks, for 
them. His herd was uniform in type and 
pleasing to look upon. ‘The cows were 
above the average in size. They were of 
excellent type. The owner’s explanation 
regarding these points was, “I bred for 
that kind of cattle.” 

Johnson had lived near the farm where 
the great Holstein cow Aaggie’s Cornu- 
copia Paul II was owned. ‘This cow is 
widely known as “Old Aaggie.”’ She is 
distinguished by the fact that she is the 
only cow that has produced five daughters 
each of which has made a record of 1,000 
pounds of butter in a year. No doubt, 
Johnson learned much from his contact 
with the farm. 

When Johnson had got together a suffi- 
cient number of cows to justify his pur- 
chasing a bull, he naturally wanted a son 
of “Old Aaggie.”” He purchased a son of 
that good ‘old cow and thus proceeded to 
carry out the second part of his plan 
which, as he stated, was ‘“To breed the 
cows to the best bull obtainable.” 

It was to the heifers of this mating that 
Johnson paid particular attention. He fed 
them well. For a month they had whole 
milk. Then he made a gradual change to 
skimmilk. He started feeding grain when 
the calves were under a month of age. He 
placed hay before them as soon as they 
would begin to consume any of it. All the 
while he practiced what anyone would 
term liberal feeding. In his own words, 
the idea back of this was, ‘“Young stock 
must be well grown if it is to be capable of 
doing its best when it reaches maturity. 
It won’t do to starve or stunt young 
animals, especially heifers.’ The heifers 
are not bred until they have reached the 
age of fifteen or eighteen months, thus 
giving them opportunity to develop. Any 
heifers that do not develop satisfactorily 
are not retained. 

_ Johnson’s heifers, as they have come 
into milk, have greatly exceeded the 
production of their dams. This might be 
well expected, for he bred for good ones 
and then fed to develop them into good 
cows.—H. E. M., Ind. 


Plant at least one tree this spring, 
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A Richly Deserved 
Success for 


McCormick - Deering 


Primrose 
the Ball-Bearing Cream Separator 


REAT changes are coming about in this world 
we live in. Everything is moving on or 
passing out. Things that have not kept 

pace with the times are being eclipsed by the new 
and better. 


The success of the McCormick-Deering Primrose 
Cream Separator is a good example. Here is a 
wonderfully designed, ultra-modern machine with 
outstanding improvements, which has been re- 
warded by a tremendous demand the nation over. 


The success of the McCormick-Deering Primrose—both in 
sales and popularity—has been the most important “news” 
of the cream separator world of late years. 


Ball Bearings have been chief feature in this success. But 
that is only one factor. There are many other advantages in 
Primrose ownership—features that make up simplicity, dur- 
ability, clean skimming, easy cleaning, etc. This cream sep- 
arator brings with it the McCormick-Deering reputation and 
service, And it comes to earn the money that pays for it—via 
a 12 months’ payment plan, 

Don’t fail to have the McCormick-Deering Primrose Ball- 
Bearing machine demonstrated and compared with others. 
Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 

































INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 


( Incorporated) 
12 Distinctive 


Features 

1. Ball Bearings 

2. Easy Turning 

3. Slow Crank Speed 

4. Greater Capacity with 
Less Labor 

5. Long Life 

6. Steady Running 

7. Visible Oiling System 

8 

9 



































Ball Bearings 


have been a chief feature 
in this success. Ball /™* 
Bearings have put the 
Primrose far in advance 
of any other type of sep- 
arator, They have re- 
duced friction almost to 
the vanishing point. 
They have made Prir- 
rose turn easier, run 
steadier, and last longer. 
Ball Bearings belong in 
the modern machine and 
the Primrose has them. 






























. Improved Oiling 
. Easy Bowl Adjust- 
ment 
10. Supply Can Locked 
in Position 
11. Spun Metal Anti- 
Splash Supply Can 
12. Improved Tinware 
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GOOD BULLS BROUGHT 
PROSPERITY 

BOY’S desire twenty-six years ago to 
develop and owna fine herd of Guernsey 
cattle and a strong faith later in the use 
of better sires has placed Joe Golinvaux, 
Black Hawk county, Iowa, in comfortable 
circumstances with a herd of forty pure- 
bred cattle, a thirty-acre farm for which 
he gave $300 an acre, and $8,000 worth of 

improvements. 
Coupled with faith in good cattle, con- 
sistent effort has had much to do with 














The Golinvaux home 


giving Golinvaux his herd and farm. This 
process of building has continued since 
1910 when the first Guernseys were 
bought—four grade heifers. They were 
small but produced so much more than the 
common cows on the home place that 
Golinvaux was greatly encouraged. 

Without any capital he started farming 
for himself the following year on a rented 
eighty, after he had chosen and married 
the partner who was to assist him in 
working toward the top in the dairy 
business. Two years later he moved to 
another rented place, 171 acres. Altho 
they had only a few head of cattle and 
their own personal property, the Golin- 
vauxs decided they should become farm 
owners. The result was the purchase of 
the 30-acre farm. The entire transaction 
was made on borrowed funds. They 
moved to the new home in 1917. 

The first dairy bull Golinvaux owned 
was a purebred Guernsey. He didn’t 
figure in the development of the herd, 
since he was used mainly on grades and 
none of the calves were retained. The 
first bull that had anything to do with 
advancing the herd was Imp. Count of 
Athenia, bought in 1914 for $250, which 
was a mighty big price then. 

This sire justified his owner’s trust in 
better bulls when grade daughters were 
sold in 1917. At private sale one grade 














Grace’s Memento 


heifer brought $175 and a pair went for 
$300. These prices before the war were 
most unusual. Imp. Count of Athenia 
had a show record when bought. The 
next herd leader was Bopeep’s Grace 
Darling, a bull that traced to a cow with 
a record of 622 pounds of butterfat. One 
of his daughters produced 443 pounds of 
butterfat as a three-year-old. 

After using that individual, Golinvaux 
purchased an intensely bred bull. Be- 
cause this animal was an outcross, he 
didn’t accomplish for the herd what had 
been expected. None of the progeny of 
two years of breeding with him was re- 
tained. Grace’s Memento, who brought 
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great progress to the herd, was dropped 
on the Golinvaux farm in 1919 by Grace 
of Iowa, a cow that had been purchased 
in calf to Cherry’s Memento of lowa, who 
was sold by his owners about that time for 
$5,000. The granddam of Grace of Iowa 
made a world record of 910 pounds of 
butterfat. 

Grace’s Memento was first prize at the 
National Dairy Show in 1920 and headed 
the first prize state herd. He also produced 
first prize winners. A yearly record of 
463 pounds of butterfat for a junior two- 
year-old that dropped two calves within 
ten months was made on one of his 
heifers. Several others are expected to 
make good records. A son of Grace’s 
Memento, Memento of Highland Place, 
dropped in 1920, became junior herd sire. 
He was junior champion at the National 
Dairy Show in 1921. Prospects are that 
the first of his daughters being put on 
test will do well. Another son of Grace’s 
Memento, C. C. Memento, was used some 
in the herd. At the present time Majesty 
of the Prairie, a double line bred Cherub 
bull is being used, Golinvaux having 
bought a half interest in him. This bull 
has an unusual background of production 
and show records. 

Five foundation cows figured promi- 
nently in development of the herd. The 
first purebred Golinvaux ever bought was 
Imp. Rosealie of Mouilpied. She was 
purchased in 1912 as a two-year-old and 
is still in the herd. Only in one instance 
did he have the money to pay outright 
for a foundation animal. These were 
bought on time and each had to pay for 

















Imp. Rosealie of Mouilpied 


itself. Foundation cows of good breeding 
were bought, but prices were not paid, 
since Golinvaux watched his chances to 
buy reasonably. 

Imp. Cherry III of Carriere Viron cost 
$375 in 1916 and Golinvaux was afraid 
to tell anyone he gave that much. But she 
proved a good investment, since she 
produced ten heifers and one bull and 
made 429 pounds of fat when eleven years 
old. Two other cows were bought in 1914 
and 1915 respectively. Milk is bottled 
and sold to a special trade at sixteen 
cents a quart. Silage, pasture and half the 
hay needed are grown on the farm.—W. 
J. H., Iowa. 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 

Am I a progressive dairyman? Am I 
kee»ing pace with the industry? Is my 
herd producing to its capacity? Has labor 
been cut to the minimum with good equip- 
ment? Have I discarded the old bull for a 
better one? Is the waste material being 
utilized to best advantage? Am I an 
efficient dairyman? 

Last week we visited two dairymen. 
They lived less than a dozen miles apart. 
The first one did not grow warm with 
enthusiasm as we talked of dairying. ‘I’m 
going to quit the business,”’ he said, “for 
I’m not making money.”” Then we walked 
to the pasture. Here we saw the herd. 
Scrubs every one, not a real dairy cow in 
the bunch. Yet he had been kidding him- 
self into thinking that he was in the dairy 
business. “Ever test your cows?” I asked. 
“‘No,” was the reply. ‘“‘Looks like it’d be 
hard to know which one to cull out,” I 
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remarked. “I’ve never culled but one,’”’ he 
said; “she was a kicker.” 

Then we went to the barn. It was on the 
side of a hill and a gulley started just 
back of the barn and ran down the draw 
to a little creek. Manure piled against the 
end of the barn told the story of the waste 
of this valuable by-product; with each 
rain it went into the creek. He did not 
have a manure spreader—he didn’t need 
one. The barn was dark, ceiling low; 
stanchions made of lumber with no chance: 
for cow comfort marked the spot where thi 
milking was done. The cream separato: 

yas in the kitchen, fifty yards away from 
the barn. The pig lot was beyond the 
barn. To the kitchen the milk was carried, 
then back to the pigs came the skimmilk— 
not even a milk cart gave evidence of an 
attempt at labor saving. 

On we went to the other farm. A good 
cow barn and a herd of purebred cows 
grazing in a field of sweet clover greeted 
us. The farmer was eager to show us 
about and waxed warm when dairying was 
being discussed. ‘My cows paid for this 
farm,” he said. “I borrowed every cent I 
yaid for the place—now I don’t owe a dol- 

far.” 
In the barn we found a milking machine. 
Nearby was the milkhouse where the 
same power that operated the milker ran 
the cream separator. A water heater was 
attached to the exhaust pipe of the engine 
A sink nearby informed us that milking 
utensils were not carried to the kitchen to 
be washed. Milk scales and a record sheet 
hung back of the stanchion row. The 
farmer took his cow testing book with 
him to the pasture to see the herd 

“That cow made $120 above feed costs 
last year,”’ he said, pointing out the first 
cow we came to. “That one over there 
made $113. The spotted cow there by the 
fence cleared $175. There's not a cow in 
the herd that produced less than 350 
pounds of butterfat for the year. I’ve been 
testing for four years and have culled, 
culled, culled.” 

Coming to the bull lot we found a sire 
of the best dairy type and his owner told 
us that his dam had an official record of 
876 pounds of butterfat in twelve months 
and that his sire had fifteen daughters in 
the Advanced Registry. As we went back 
toward the barn we noticed a shiny, new 
piece of machinery thru the open door of 
the machine shed. It proved to be a new 
manure spreader. “I have worn out the 
old one,” he said. 

There you are. One man was making 
money. The other was not. One had a 
factory equipped with efficient machinery, 
the other was a hundred years behind the 
times. While the man with the good cows 
had been paying for his farm, building up 
his soil and improving the herd from year 
to year, his neighbor was drifting along, 
wasting his time with scrub cows and 
scrub methods. 

To which class do we belong? Is our 
factory efficient? Do we belong to a cow 
testing association so that we can intelli- 
gently cull out the money losers and keep 
heifers from the best cows? Are we grow- 
ing the right kind of crops to improve the 
soil and make economical dairy feeds? Is 
our work being done with a minimum 
of time and labor? Are the cows housed in 
comfort? We can best answer these ques- 
tions ourselves. 

And when we help ourselves by herd 
improvement we are helping the industry. 
When we stop the production of a bunch 
of cull cows we are taking milk off the 
market that was produced at a loss, thus 
giving the good cow a better chance. A 
good bull—a real bull backed. by high 
production—and heartless culling with a 
good heifer purchased now and then will 
usually do the trick. To have a construc- 
tive breeding program and stick to it, 
that is the way to make a herd better, to 
make the great dairy industry, a cog of 
which we represent, a more efficient busi- 


ness.—C. F., Mo, 
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Reduces Production Costs 


Soil is the farmer’s working capital. On its proper hand- 
ling depends the profits of the year’s work. 


A perfect seed bed, plowed, harrowed and pulverized at 
just the proper time is the best crop insurance. 


With Fordson power and modern tillage implements at 
hand, the delays of weather and soil conditions cannot 
interfere with the raising of a profitable crop. 


Over half a million Fordsons are in use and farmers 
everywhere report their help in building a proper seed 
bed increases not only the quantity but the quality of 
their yield. 


Ask your Ford dealer about the 
payment plan which makes it easy 
for you to be sure of a better 
crop this year with Fordson power. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY, 


Fordson Power 


















On June 6th a year ago Immel | 


Bros. of Yellow Bud, Ohio, 
had 108 acres in corn. 


On that day the Scioto River | 


overflowed and covered their 
corn field until June 12th. 


Replanting, of course, was | 


necessary. 


On June 2iIst, using Fordson 
tractors, they started to pre- 
pare the land again, finishing 
June 28th. They cultivated 
this corn three times in ten 
days with Fordsons and two 
row cultivators. 


The certified yield was 6,480 
bushels of gocd quality corn, 
or $5,184.00 worth of corn 
which would have been a total 


loss without Fordson power. | 


| 
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Farm work brings out the 
hidden quality of a saw. 
4 Tough oak today; second- 
' growth hickory tomorrow; 
frozen pine another day... 


—and go ahead 


A man gets a good saw, finds 
that it cuts clean and true, fast 
and easy, and— 

Then wonders at himself for 
not buying that good saw long 
ago! 

For working with a poor saw 
is like tilling poor soil—you 
? don’t get much out of your 
labor. 

If you are having trouble 
sawing—look to your saw! 


Three generations of carpen- 
ters have used Disston saws. 

Today the Disston Saw is 
Fi “The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use” throughout the whole 
world. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers will have no other saw 
but a Disston. 


Disston steel holds its edge. 


Disston balance works with 
‘d you. Disston taper gives clear- 


ance in the cut. 

The cheapest saw in the end, 
your hardware dealer will say, 
is a Disston. 

For THE FARMER, Disston makes 
hand saws, cross-cut saws, wood saws, 
pruning saws, circular saws, hack saws, 
meat saws, drag saws, ice saws, etc. 


Disston Saw, Tool and File Book, with 
tool facts for the farmer, sent free. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A, 
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FOUND FORTUNE IN DISGUISE 
The story of Speckle, 1925 champion 

grade Holstein cow of the state of Iowa, 
is unusual as well as interesting. Two 
years ago this Holstein was considered 
only a fair cow in the John Pulfer herd in 
Clayton county. In fact, many times 
Pulfer considered her an unfair cow be- 
cause she always insisted on stealing the 
grain from the other cows. In other 
words, she was considered just a plain 
h-o-g. She could get away with more 
rough feed, such as hay and silage, than 
any other cow in the herd and Pulfer often 
felt ashamed of her because of her crav- 
ing > Many times he threatened 
to sell her because he doubted whether she 
really paid for her extra feed. 

A year ago the herd completed the 
first yearly record as a member of the 
Elgin cow test association and the follow- 
ing figures are taken from the 1924 herd 
book. Ronald Pennie, the tester, advo- 
cated giving all cows approximately the 
same chance so far as individual feed was 
concerned. His reason for doing this was 
to give the cows a uniform chance to 
perform under the same conditions, there- 
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The home of Speckle 


by gaining a solid foundation for cullin 
out the inferior cows. Several lehanenl 
rations were used at various times during 
the year, when a change in the quality 
and quantity of various roughages de- 
manded a substitution to maintain the 
balance. In the herd record from January 
1, 1924, to January 1, 1925, the herd 
of eight cows averaged 9,286 pounds of 
milk and 297 pounds of butterfat. During 
this time Speckle produced 12,650 pounds 
of milk containing 395 pounds of butterfat. 

From the above record it was consid- 
ered advisable to put Speckle on a sepa- 
rate ration after her freshening date, 
November 3, 1924. Accordingly, the 
second yearly record begins November 3, 
1924, and ends November 3, 1925. 

In 1924 Speckle made $107.74 profit 
above feed cost. For the 1925 record she 
cleared a profit of $144.47. These figures 
do not contain the value of calves from 
this cow, nor is any allowance made for 
the value of labor, skimmilk or fertilizer. 
In many cases increased records are made 
so costly by heavy feeding that the profit 
from the animal is diminished to little, if 
any. The above record entirely disproves 
the question of profit for Speckle made 
$36.73 more profit on her high producing 
year. 

The future Pulfer herd will descend 
from Speckle. Three mature cows in the 
herd are her daughters. Four head of 
young stock are either daughters or grand- 
daughters of this grand cow. Her butter- 
fat income for the year 1925 figured 
at the Elgin creamery price, amounts to 
$286.19. Her production record was 20,419 

unds of milk and 679.9 pounds of butter- 

at, she being milked three times daily. 
Her ration consisted of ground oats, bran, 
linseed oilmeal and grass. 

Speckle’s life story reads almost like a 










3-RoomA TADDIN 


418 NOT PORTABLE 


Wie N Gils 
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buy all of jase 
the materials for a complete 
home direct from the manu- 


facturer and save four profits, on 
the tumber millwork, hardware and labor. 
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Price Includes all lumber cut to 
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instructions and drawings. Freight paid 
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Good to the Jast drop Beas 
ORIGINAL MILK SUBSTITUTE 
RAISES FINEST OF CALVES 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 222t Ava: 








Get the Extra 
Wool Profits 


With a Stewart Shearing Machine you 
will get 7% to 15% more wool per sheep 
than with the old-time hand blades. 
Leaves no ridges. The machine saves 
labor, saves money, saves time. Gets 
longer fibre, preferred by wool buyers. 
Takes wool off in unbroken blanket. 
Shearing witha 

Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Hand Power Shearing Machine 
is quicker and easier. The worid’s best. 
Strong, sturdy. Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money back, $24 at your dealer's, or send 
us $2 with order and pay balance on arrival. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5596 Roosevelt Road Chicago 









World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and 
Clipping Machines 
Send for our new, free catalog 























~ For more than filty years the fret and last word in ~~ 
Stump Pullers Easy Monthly Payments. Catalog Free? 











W. SMITH GRUBBER CO. Dept. 3, La Crescent, Minnesota 
Send Modelor drawing f or 
Preliminary Examination 


PATERT 9 cccueteets Srrtetics 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 











She, as already stated, is the 
foundation of the Pulfer herd and has 
been the making of Pulfer himself. The 
loss of thirty-two head of cattle con- 
demned as tubercular in 1913 was Pulfer’s 
best fortune, but he thought it was his 
finish at that time. His father was ill, the 


novel. 


farm was under debt and Pulfer was him- 
self threatened with tuberculosis. Today 
he is out of debt, owns one of the best 
grade Holstein herds in the state, has a 
large flock of white leghorns, a big herd of 
chester whites and his barn and home are 
equipped with modern conveniences. He 
has a new silo, henhouse and dairy house 
and the whole affair was financed by one 
Holstein cow and her offspring. 

After the condemned cows were off the 
place, Pulfer bought nine grade heifers. 
only one of which he kept. This one di 
three days after she gave birth to her first 
calf, but the calf surely made a go of it, 
for that calf was Speckle. And Speckle 
today is acclaimed the champion grade 
Holstein of Iowa with a record that many 
will have to shoot at to beat or even 
equal. 

Pulfer’s personal experience with tuber- 
culosis is interesting. He went to a sani- 
tarium in Chicago for treatment. Here 
they made him sleep out of doors, take 
sun baths and cold water baths. He de- 
cided he could do that at home. And this 
he does. In short, this is the story of a good 
cow and the determination of a man to 
overcome great odds.—C. L. R., Iowa. 


BAXTER MIXES GUERNSEYS AND 
ALFALFA 
Continued from page 68 
of the sweet clover sowed in the oats. The 
corn ground is disced down for oats, then 
sweet clover is seeded with the oats. When 
the oats are cut the sweet clover comes.on 
and makes a wonderful growth. It fur- 
nishes much late summer and fall pasture 
when he cares to pasture it. But generally 
the sweet clover is pastured only lightly. 

“For goodness’ sake don’t sow this sweet 
clover seeding in the fall,’”’ Baxter admon- 
ished. “I tried that once and if that young 
stuff is fall plowed, the next spring it 
comes right on as tho it hadn’t been dis- 
turbed and you have to turn it over again. 
I have found that you do the best job of 
destroying it if you plow it in the spring 
after it gets about three inches high.” 

Alfalfa hay becomes a cash crop on this 
farm. Baxter has been netting $20 and 
$21 a ton for what surplus he has to sell 
and average yields are better than three 
tons to the acre. His only objection to 
alfalfa is that it is so hard to plow. This 
year his tractor that tugs two bottoms 
with ease in stubble would pull but one 
16-inch bottom in the alfalfa and that 
with much chugging. 

The cows are fed all the alfalfa and 
silage they will clean up. Contrary to the 
usual rule, Baxter’s cattle are generally 
constipated when eating this combination 
so he feeds linseed oilmeal to overcome this 
tendency. His grain mixture is 400 pounds 
ground corn, 280 pounds ground oats and 
140 pounds of linseed oilmeal. This is 
fed to the cows at the rate of one pound of 
grain to three pounds of milk. 

The farm also supports three brood 
sows, bred for two litters a year. The 
hog business has been turned over to one 
of the sons. White rock chickens also 
help to turn the dairy by-product into a 


valuable market morsel. A new Ohio 
type poultry house was going up the day 
| was there. 


_ Studies in Milk Secretion by Gowen, 
Maine experiment station, Orono. A 
technical study of the progeny perform- 
ance of Guernsey sires. 


A few years ago S. C. Beeler, Cham- 
paign county, Illinois, had a field that did 
not produce well. Limestone brought a 


good crop of clover the first year and the 
next crop of corn was greatly benefited. 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARR 

















In the hayloft— 
use your Eveready Flashlight! 


Buy an Eveready because it’s the 
best and safest light a farmer can 
get his hands on. It has features 
found nowhere else. It will last 
longer and work better because it’s 
built better from start to finish. 


The type illustrated is the new 
improved Eveready Electric Lan- 
tern. Uses three standard Ever- 
eady Unit Cells. Ideal for general 
use around the house, barns and 
outbuildings. Sturdy. Practical. 
Stands on its own base or hangs up 
by neat extension bail handle. Has 
beveled lens, octagonal lens-ring 
and tumbler switch, Finished in 
nickel. 

Portable light in its most con- 
venient form. Wind or rain can’t 
dim its brilliance. Insist on get- 
ting the genuine Eveready, for only 
in Eveready can you get the newest 
features. Keep it loaded with those 
powerful, long-lasting Eveready 


There’s an Eveready Flashlight 
for every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 








Eveready Boeready 3-cell 
lesting Electrio 
Unit Cea — 
= Prot 
— eved 
Evere ady- 
Mazda 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~they last longer 





Batteries, 
ABSORBINE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

. scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions tind interesting horse Book 2R Free. 
WwW. F, YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
from $10 


South Dakota "3 


up, depending on location and improvements.They 
will never belower. South Dakota produces corn, cattle, 
hogs, alfalfa, small grains. Real diversification. Health- 








Farm Lands 








ful and pleasant climate. Good dairy country. See it 
for yourself. For free map, descriptive circulars, and all 
information write to South Dakota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 
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Brings youany size New Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct from factory Machine 
earns itsown cost and mcre before you 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 


xtras. Every machine guar- 

anteed a lifetime against defects in material 
and workmanship. t 

° My on your farm at 

30 Days’ FREE Trial 0” your farm ot 

200,000 in use. Easiest to clean and turn. 

Write for Free Catalog Folder t day (22) 
ALBAUGH-DO ER MFG. co. 

2101 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, tt. 





$2975 tnnys this 

direct from factory. A quality 
mixer at low mailorder prices. 
Turns out a wheelbarrowful 
of concrete a minute. 
Write for free catalog showing 
mixers, molds, garden 

, ete. 


GILSON BROTHERS CO., 
Bex 575, Fredonia, Wis. 
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LIKE MILKING MACHINES 
The New 


The Noyes farm, kncwn as Edgewater 
Coleman 


Farm, and owned by C. B. Noyes, Doug- 
las county, Nebraska. has come into the 
limelight thru the production of certified 
ith the Built-in Pu 
- 
win (he built-in Pum 
mn 


milk. Certified milk frcm this farm is now 
re one ow 






this being mainly in charge of the son 
Lb Sa proved product. After Lawrence, but of late years special atten- 


a year’s practical testing in | tion has been given to the dairy business 
thehandsof thousandsof users, |The herd at the present time consists of 
the Built-in Pump is voted @ | shout 100 head, of which nearly half are 
complete apy No chance Guernseys and the remainder Holsteins 
for aed mem et lost. It’s |The Guernseys were added to the plant 
always ere—rig twhere you Jin order that the “fat content of the 
want it, no matter where you milk might be brought to at least four 
are. Makes it easy to a. percent. The percentage at the present 
your air pressure oper, Ser time runs about 4.1 percent. 
steady, and your light b Speaking of dairy feeds, Noyes says 


being sold on the Omaha market. 

This farm was first occupied in 1857 
Noyes’ father coming here from New 
York. The farm consists of 1,200 acres of 
fertile soil. General farming is carried on, 

i «te oeas seer \ 
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—— Same Coleman Quatiey — Same ‘You cannot beat alfalfa and silage as a 
§ , f ae alway feature of pump bail dairy feed combination. I am not very 
ul | Hl | rightinto the fuel base! Same burner, strong for the idea of letting dairy cows 

ii} generator and mantles, Giventhoonms 
strong brilliance for which all Coleman = = 


Quick-Lites are noted, 


AReal Farm L: -Alwaysready 
for any job, any night, in any em 
Useit in your milk house, barn, s 
garage, cellar, feed lots—for Building: 
hauling, feed grinding, etc. Has mica 
globe—is wind-proof, rain-proof andin- 
sect-proof, Fuelis motor gasoline, Can't 
spill fuel even if tisped, over. No, L427, 
¢ * with built-in pump, U. 8. Price $8.50, 

= ef gy 
a Ask Your Dealer to show you the 
~ rT new Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern with 
TTitaT al || dae) H Uy Built-in Pump, If he is not supplied 
6 Hy #) | 9) i tr ema particulars, Address 
¥ Sa? lod ino} , P , 
ci es rane The Noyes home 
a ,,, S THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 

: \\ Factory. and... Wichita, Kansas run on pasture in the hot sun and travel 
: _—e I : ; 

sty ay ey aie over a lot of territory to get their feed. | 

anadian Puctory: Toronto, Ontario believe that feeding at the barn as much 


© 0.L:Co.1925 as possible is conducive to the best results.”’ 

Besides the alfalfa and silage, the cows 
on this farm are fed a mixture of corn, 
oats and bran. The corn and oats are 
ground and the three ingredients mixed in 


—_ 
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Mu] ZASHINE OF He gHt WW 79 equal parts. Some linseed oilmeal is also 
yet pee A added. Silage is fed twice each day during 
HTT MTA TT TT — = the winter months, the feeding being 


continued until the grass gets good in the 
spring. It is also fed when the pastures 
become dry in the fall. There are two silos 


Ss t D on the farm, one 48x24 feet, holding 400 
en for ays tons, and the other 32x20 feet. During 


od 
n 1 7 e ° the past summer the cows were run in the 
Prepaid ibut) bluegrass pasture during the day and in 


the 30-acre sweet clover pasture at night 
Noyes’ son, Hulsey, is directly in charge 
S . LOW of the dairy work. The equipment is all 
ervice and wlOh Meeem 4 that could be desired. The dairy barn is 
36 feet wide and 152 feet long. The two 

4 Parts forl La TERMS rows of cattle face each other with an alley 
between for feeding. Self-watering de- 
vices are installed, and are considered a 


very important part of the equipment. It 

= takes lots of water for a heavy producing 

cow, and it is noted that the cows do not 

wait until they are thru eating to drink, 

and up Cream Separator but eat and drink alternately. A ventilat- 


ing system keeps the air pure at all times 
Here’s a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to50 There are six fresh air mtakes on each 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments side of the barn for the admittance of cool 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest air. which falls dow rer the feed alley 
warehouse, Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, BIT, WRICH IANS GOWR OVE! we tecd am) 
etc, Easy payments or discount for cash. Money back guarantee. between the rows of cows, forcing the foul 


° air out thru twelve outlets. 

Years hour $5 550 Ibs. hour | $5 The milking machines are a popular part 
Success . per hour 7 | 750 Ibs. hour | $5 of the dairy equipment, infact the Noyes 
| -_ have discovered that cows which were hard 
to break to milking by hand, readily adapt 
themselves to machine milking. During a 
visit of the writer, eighty head of cows 
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Write us. Get our New Bar. 
_no money. Just say, “Send 





gain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 
REE Catalog.” No obligation. 














EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. ; ‘ 
Order ene 305 Baltic Bide. Louisville, Ky. were milked in two hours, three men being 
NOW!eream checks. Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives employed. The son Hulsey, has a record 





of milking twenty-eight head in one hour 
and thirty-five minutes, handling the 
machines alone. 

Just outside the dairy barn proper 
is a can washing room 16 feet square and 
also a sterilizing room where bottles are 
sterilized under fifteen potinds steam 
pressure. The cooler has a capacity of 
1,000 pounds of milk per hour, the milk 





couz8 | FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon parts. ; 
Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 5SO Elm Street, Quincy, UL 


















coming out at a temperature of about forty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The milk is bottled in 
quart bottles, twelve bottles being put into 
each refrigerating case with crushed ice 
around each bottle. Only a portion of the 
milk being sold is handled as certified 
milk, but an endeavor is being made to 
enlarge the certified milk market. The 
milk is hauled by motor truck. 

Strict attention to feeds and feeding and 
sanitary precautions in every stage of the 








Barns on the Noyes farm 


dairy work, coupled with selection of high 
producers is helping to make the dairy 
business on this farm a profitable one.— 


H. H. B., Neb. 


COW BEETS 


The first year I fed cow beets I wanted 
high production, not extended produc- 
tion. Since then I’ve learned, but it was 
only when the beets ran out and dry feed 
had to be substituted and I was the loser. 
Tho not a feeder of corn silage, I believe 
their stimulating qualities to the diges- 
tive tract are even greater. 

A year ago the crop was unusually good 
and it was possible to feed the beets 
heavily, and the cows responded as they 
never had before. But the past year the 
crop was light,due to drouth, and the feed- 
ing has had to be somewhat lessened be- 
cause of it. The daily ration per cow has 
been twenty pounds, just ten pounds less 
per cow than the amount fed the previous 
year, to make the beets last thru the 
winter. 

This has resulted, it was carefully 
noted, in an average drop in milk pro- 
duction per cow of two pounds a day, 
but despite the drop, it was better to ex- 
tend the time of feeding and thereby ex- 
tend the production of the whole herd. 
Even then the production was such that 
for the month of November the check 
from cream sold to the creamery from 
five cows was $66, and one cow was giving 
only eight pounds of milk daily, while an- 
other fed a calf two weeks of that time. 

It can readily be seen then what can be 
done with cow beets as a succulent feed 
and what profit is possible. To be success- 
ful, however, one must be painstaking 
enough to weigh the beets so as to extend 
their use thru the winter until grass takes 
their place in the spring instead of feeding 
heavily for high production for a short 


period of time.—W. H. F., Wis. 





THIN CALF 


I have a heifer calf that is nine months 
old. She ran with the cow until Novem- 
ber Ist. I dehorned and weaned her. Up 
until this time she was nice and fat, made 
i splendid growth. I placed her in a pen 
where she had plenty of alfalfa hay and 
plenty of pure water, but she has been 
growing thinner every day. Please tell me 
cause and what to do for her.—J. E. P., 
Owa. 

\lfalfa hay does not suffice for a weaned 
calf. Skimmilk should be fed twice daily 

t first, and oats, corn, and oilmeal allowed 
in addition to alfalfa. Also allow access 
salt, slaked lime and woodashes or 
steamed bonemeal. If possible allow the 
calf to nurse a cow for a short time until it 
gets a good start toward plump condition. 
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the cream can. 
show up such cream thieves. 
De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval and try this simple test: 
After separ 
separator 


what a new De Laval will save. 
Thousands have tried this plan and 


increase their cream money from $25 
to $200 a year. The new De Laval is 
the best cream separator ever made— 
the crowning achievement in 48 years 
of manufacture. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
-—“37* }) More than 35,000 in 


FARMING 


CREAM separator is supposed to 
make money for its owner—yet 
there are hundreds of thousands in 
use today losing money because of poor 
i I i profits are 
going into the skim-milk imstead of 
Here is an easy way to 


Their owners’ 


ating with 
wash its bow 
s - 


a new De Laval would 


use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 











Ask your 
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Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 
The new De Laval 
has the wonderful 
“floating bowl’’—the 
reatest separator 
merevenest in 25 
years. Itis ran- 
teed to skim _ 
cleaner. It 
also runs 
easier with 
milk going through j} 
the bowl, and lasts § 
longer. 


Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
Payments 








CUP 


e eeaeiineeaiaaaie 

50 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES 
That means 
Ear or shelled 
Corn, Wheat 

or Oats. 

8 Styles to 
Choose From 
Sold on Strong-| 
est Guarantee 


ever written. 


















Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensible 
MEYER which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 





ha 




















ELEVATOR 


o short turns to cause friction. 
Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
bit metal bearings. No shelling 
er clogging. No other like it. 
Pays for itself with 
grain it saves. Write 
for blue prints 


INSTALLED 


tiem IN ANY CRIB 
The Meyer Mig. Co ADR lad 
Box 11 


BLUE PRINTS 


even, Ih MT -1 43 








INVENTO 


RANDOLPH & 


sketch of your inventiog fog our INGEROTION | 


Write tor our Evidence of In- 
vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent’ .Send model or 

and INSTRUCTIONS. 
32, ASHINGTON, D. C, 





Dept. 


Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wernout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 yc ars. 
Write today for this 
great money-sa' 
roofing offer. 








Sass 
Asked Roofere—We have a -making 
proposition for you. riuel 
We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking you to send a single penny. No 
C.0.D. No notes. Pay four months later if our 
material proves to be exactly as represented. 


- y Don’t put off another day finding 
Write out all about this wonderful way of 
© solving all your rpof problems. 
We’ll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
pr’e.ngly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rain to re- 
mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY ! 


Monarch Paint Co. Dept: os-14 Cleveland, 0. 
















need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing G 
Large variety. Everybody will buy from you. Experience 
necessary. Samples free. Ford given. Write today 
Milton in, 1414 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 1069 
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Wee 
LEGION 


HALLMARK 


SEMI STIFF COLLARS 


are the big, new development in quality collars. They 
are superfine in appearance—ideal to fit well-dressed 


men. 


Master Craft Collars are made of a new, flexible, starch- 


resisting fabric. 
produces 


Laundry starching in the regular way 
the wrinkle-proof flexible finish. Will re- 


launder more than 30 times—twice aa many times as 
the ordinary collar—the most economical collar ever produced. 


Made in two correct styles—LEGION and GLENDON—boxed in 


convenient 3-for-$1.00 containers. Featured by retailers everywhere. 


HALLMARK 


SOFT CRAFT COLLARS 


For those who wish a starchless collar, HALLMARK 
Soft Craft are preferred by well-dressed men. Wide 
variety of shapes and fabrics—priced from 20c to 50c. 
Thoroughly laundry-shrunk—will not shrink or wrinkle. 


Made by Troy’s 


Master Craftsmen. Ask your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWEIL & CO., &NCc., TROY, N. Y. 


Makers of Hallmark Shirts 





“Master Craft Collars are flexible" 


























This Fine Dolly Given 
Without Cost To You 


Baby Alice is a real beauty. She’s 
sixteen inches tall and will surely 
delight you.She has bobbed hair, rosy 
cheeks, and big blue eyes. Her dress 
is made of organdy trimmed with 
lace—she also wears cute mercerized 
stockings and patent-leather slippers. 


Walks, Talks, Sleeps 


Baby Alice says “Ma-Ma”’ plainly, 
opens and shuts her eyes, and you can 
take her hand, and by holding her just 
right, she’ll walk along with you. 


Write For Our Liberal Offer 


This dolly will be given in return for 
a small favor and you needn’t spend 
any of your own money. We have an 
easy plan whereby you can get the 
dolly for just a few hours of pleasant 
work. Write today for complete 
details of the offer. 


Successful Farming 
152 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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SKIMMILK SUBSTITUTE 

The United States bureau of dairying 
calf meal recipe calls for 50 pounds of 
fine cornmeal, 15 pounds of linseed oil- 
meal, 15 pounds of finely ground and rolled 
oats, 10 pounds of dried blood flour, 10 
pounds of skimmilk powder, and 4 pound 
of salt. 

Stir one-half pound of this mixture into 
414 pints or pounds of boiling water and 
feed it when cool. This constitutes one 
feed or one-half the daily ration for a cali 
one month old. As the calf gets older, 
the quantity may be increased until the 
calf is getting 1% to 2 pounds of the mea! 
mixed with water in a day when two 
months old. This calf meal has been used 
with success as a substitute for skimmil 
for calves over a month old. The change 
from milk to meal should be gradual. 


GOPATIS—LORD OF THE COWS 

In the distant day when history 
dawned, men called their leader Gopatis, 
meaning lord of the cows. He was most 
revered because in his trust was placed 
the keeping of the cows upon which, they 
well knew, they owed life itself. 

For 5,000 years Gopatis has moved 
down the path of adventure. While he 
no longer battles human enemies, he con- 
stantly fights visible and invisible dirt and 
disease germs that people may have pure, 
clean milk morning after morning. 

The National Dairy council has made 
an exhaustive study of historic and sym- 
bolic records relating to dairy cows since 
the earliest ages to the present time. This 
material has been assembled in a highly 
interesting book by Zilpha Carruthers and 
entitled, The Path of the Gopatis. It 
makes delightful reading for young folks 
and points out the importance of milk for 
the human race. Grownups will thoroly 
enjoy reading the historical material the 
book offers. 

Beautifully bound and printed it sells 
in single copies for 60 cents. Write the 
National Dairy Council, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for 
the book. 


HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

“Tf you can make more money while 
writing on the wall than while milking, 
you’d better write on the wail,” said 
C. M. Long while addressing a group of 
Missouri dairymen recently. ‘There is 
one thing that every farmer who is milk- 
ing cows can do that will either make him 
more money or enable him to lose less. 
That is to feed his cows according to pro- 
duction. 

“The ordinary practice of going down 
the line and feeding a certain measure of 
feed to each cow means that the cow that 
is capable of producing a heavy flow of 
milk is not getting enough to eat or else 
the cow that is not giving milk is getting 
too much feed. Weighing the milk, re- 
cording the weights on a sheet tacked to 
the wall back of the cows and studying 
these figures occasionally will enable any 
farmer to feed according to production 
Money may be lost in feeding the wrong 
cow more than she needs the same as in 
not feeding the heavy producer to make 
her pour out to her capacity. 

“And if you belong to a cow testing 
association, leaving the book on the shelf 
from the time the tester leaves until he 
returns isn’t going to help any. Study the 
records, make use of them, not only by 
culling but by feeding right.”—C. F., Mo. 


Water and Plumbing Systems for the 
Farm Home, circular 303, Illinois agricul- 











tural college, Urbana, 











TAGS THE MILK BOTTLES 

H. E. Matthews, an Indiana dairy 
farmer, has conceived a unique plan for 
saving time in making milk deliveries 
and eliminating complaints from his 
customers. 

Up to about a year ago he experienced 
considerable trouble regarding the quan- 
tities of milk left by his driver at various 
homes along the route. Many of his cus- 
tomers wanted a pint of milk on-week 
days, and a quart on Sundays and holi- 
days. Sometimes the driver forgot and 
left the wrong quantity. This was espe- 
cially true if a new driver was on the 
route. 

Then there were occasions when cus- 
tomers changed their regular order, and 
wanted a different amount than usual. In 
this case, a note would be left in the 
bottle, stating the quantity desired. The 
driver would have to stop to read the 
note, and then run back to the wagon 
to get a different bottle. A great deal of 
time was lost this way. Then, too, some 
patrons wanted cream occdsionally but 
not regularly, and a note to this effect 
would be placed in the bottle. More time 
was lost by the driver. 

So frequently did these things occur 
that Matthews decided to stop them in 
some way. He finally conceived the idea 
of having customers tag the milk bottles 
in such a way that the correct quantity 
wanted could be determined by the driver 
before he left his wagon. The local printer 
supplied him with red, white and blue 
tags, about two inches square. He 
punched a hole in one corner of these tags 
and attached a string to each tag, the 
string being just long enough to fit 
snugly over the neck of the milk bottle. 

A red tag indicated one quart of milk. 
a blue tag one pint, and a white tag called 
for one-half pint of cream. It is so seldom 
that anyone wants a full pint of cream, 
that he does not bother about a tag for 
that item. He distributed these tags to 
his customers, at the same time explaining 
their purpose. They are hung on a nail 
or hook near the place where the cus- 
tomer keeps the milk bottles. 

When the customer gets a bottle to 
set on the porch, the proper tag is removed 
from the beak and slipped over the top 
of the bottle. And when the driver sees 
the tag, he knows at once just what is 
wanted. On delivering the milk, he 
simply removes the tag from the empty 
bottle and slips it over the full one. 

In order that the customer will make 
no mistake as to the correct tag to use, 
Matthews has stamped on the tags with 
a rubber stamp, the words “Pint,” 
“Quart,” or “Cream,” as the case may be. 
And to partly offset the slight expense 
involved, he has used the same rubber 
stamp to print his advertisement on the 
opposite side of the tag. Thus the tag 
serves two purposes. While this plan of 
h a his milk route has saved a great 

eal of time and trouble for him, its 
greatest asset is the fact that it has re- 
d iced complaints from customers.—F. T. 
M., Ind. 


APPLE POMACE FOR COWS 

Dried apple pomace, when compared 
with dried beet pulp and corn silage at the 
Virginia experiment station, showed that 
one ton of pomace was about equal to 
ber: tons of corn silage and that one ton 

f beet pulp was equal to about four tons 
of corn silage. 

Both the pomace and the beet pulp 
et «1 to be valuable feeds for cows pro- 
ducing large quantities of milk. The 
pomace was highly relished by the cows 

d was an excellent appetizer. The ex- 
perimental results indicated that the value 
of the pomace was 75 percent of that of 
dried beet pulp and that the present price 
of pulp is too high in comparison with corn 
Suage, 


, bulletin. 130, Purdue 


Sweet Clover 
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shirts cost you ‘less 
when you wear BIG YANK 


You can buy work shirts cheaper than 


Big Yank— plenty of ’em—the nameless, 8 Big 

skimpy, bargain sale kind. But millions Features 

of men have proved that Big Yank out- 2, Siceinanene 

wears two shirts of that sort! {are 
This marvelously long wear alone makes Big 3. a dunes 

Yank easily “‘your best buy in work shirts.”” But shoulders. 

most men value even more the comfort and satis- 4. Ceffewideend extra 

faction they get out of wearing Big Yank. Noth- g Weietdeens 408 

ing like it for roominess and muscular freedom! sleeves. 

Or for good-looking fit and good-looking fabrics! 6. Reinforced front 
You can get this extra value only because 7. —— well-fitting 

Reliance makes millions of shirts every year. If 








you've never worn Big Yank, try it your very 
next shirt! At good stores everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ar. 
8. Big, reinforced 
pockets. 

















iniversity, Lafayette. 








-Terracer - Grader 
All steel adjustable, reversible. Cute v- 
shaped ditch to 4 ft, Open r irrt- 


on. L — old aifchea: | bulids field 
work of 100 
tractor. 10 DAY 
jal. Satisfaction or no 
for free book 





Owensboro 
inc. — Box 1029 
Owensboro. 





O.I. C. HOGS on time F7",d5 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 



















































You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 





Manure, Money= 
and Concrete 

















Every time you pitch 
manure outintothe 
open barnyard, you 
throw away money. 
Your yearly losses 
amount to at least $35 
percow. That’snosmall 
sum when you come 
to figure it up. 


You can save this 
money year after year 
by building a Concrete 
Manure Pit. The Con- 
crete Pit does not allow 
any of the valuable fer- 
tilizing elements to es- 
cape. remember 
that two-fifths of the 
nitrogen in the manure 
is in the liquid. 

A Concrete Manure Pit 
quickly pays for itself in the 
money it saves. Andit keepson 
earning dividends indefinitely. 

ss * * 

You can easily build a ma- 
nure pit or other concrete im- 
provements on your farm by 
following a few simple direc- 
tions. Send today for our two 
booklets, “Concrete on the 
Dairy Farm” and ‘Plans for 
Concrete Farm Buildings.” 
They are free. 
























PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 

A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 

OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
















CULTIVATE 


12 te 18 Acres Per Day! 


With the 


UNIVERSAL 
AUTO CULTIVATOR 


USE YOUR OWN AUTO 
DETACHABLE WITHOUT TOOLS 

Fastest, most accurate and economical method avall- 
able today for cultivating practically all truck and farm 
crops. Especially valuable to truck and sugar beets grow- 
ers. Does work far better than possible todo with horses, 
Absolutely practical. Cultivates 12 to 18 acres per day. 
All steel frame construction. Quickly, easily a 
attached or detached from your own auto. 
Send for descriptive ciroular Today! 



















Universal 
Auto 
Cultivator 
Co. 
Dept. A 
Clear Lake 


lowa 





Steel Wheels 


See ee ee 
any wagon good as new. Low L 
down—easy > 


to load. No repairs. 
EMPIR 


Reduced prices 



























Co., Box, G7 auiney at | 

















SEPARATOR ILLS 


An average loss of $6.12 because of 
faulty separators was suffered by members 
of Iowa cow testing associations last year. 
This totals $6,862.71. 

Worn bowls, spindles and bushings 
worn and loose discs, improper speed and 
incorrectly set bowls were the chief causes 
of loss. As a rule, the separators were not 
to blame. The owners failed to set them 
level and to install new parts when old 
ones became worn. Many owners lost 
money because they failed to follow the 
instructions of the separator manufac- 
turers. 


KAFIR FOR A DAIRY FEED 


A very slight advantage was found in 
ground corn as compared with ground 
kafir during tests conducted at the Kansas 
agricultural college on the years 1923, 
1924 and 1925. However, the advantage 
in producing milk and butterfat was very 
small. One was practically as good as the 
other in maintaining body weights. The 
cows relished the ground kafir. 

A basal ration of alfalfa hay and sorgo 
silage was used. In addition the cows re- 
ceived a grain ration consisting of four 
parts of the grain to be compared, two 
parts of wheat bran and one part of lin- 
seed vilmeal. 


WHY AND HOW TO USE LIME ON 

THE SOIL 
Continued from page 7 
But in beginning to grow such crops as 
alfalfa, which require an absolutely 
neutral soil it is a good plan to use plenty 
of lime. Let the acreage be smaller, if 
necessary, but the application of lime per 
acre large enough to show measurable 
results. 

Tests made at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion show in a very practical way, the 
results which may be obtained by apply- 
ing lime in its different forms for the cor- 
rection of soil acidity. Pulverized lime- 
stone was used in double the amount of 
burnt lime. But even at this rate of appli- 
cation one ton of burnt lime was more 
effective than two tons of the pulverized 
stone, despite the fact that the stone was 
passed thru a 100-mesh screen. Most of the 
limestone of the central western states 
could be roughly classified as No. 4 ma- 
terial. It varies, of course, from the differ- 
ent quarries. 

One part of burnt limestone when ap- 
plied to the soil is more than equal to two 
parts of extra fine limestone. It is equal 
to four parts of fine limestone, to eight 
parts of coarse material and to about 
twelve parts of the very coarse. 

Experience shows that the sandier soils, 
or those which are most subject to leach- 
ing, are most deficient in lime. Well- 
drained soil requires less lime than the 
same soil if not properly drained; in fact, 
experience indicates that drainage may 
save one-third to one-half on the amount 
of lime required. Certain fertilizers such 
as ammonium sulphate, potassium sul- 
phate and sulphur, increase the lime re- 
quirement, while other material such as 
sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, basic 
slag, and rock phosphate reduce the need 
for lime in proportion to the quantity 
applied. The different amounts required 
by different fertilizers is not great, but 
over a period of years the requirements 
would be appreciable. 

The proper time for liming is governed 
largely by the kind of crop and the labor 
available to do the work. Lime generally 
should precede the legumes. A wide range 
of crops, including pasture and hay lands, 
afford a chance for top dressing either in 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


Farm fires are double mis- 
fortunes. Great values are 
at stake. 

City fires destroy a man’s busi- 
mess or his home. Farm fires de- 
stroy both home and business in 
one sweeping blaze when equip- 


ment goes. 

Farmers equi with the Im- 
oes PYRENE are safe. A 
ew strokes of the double-acting 
pump and the fire is out. 

With PYRENE their wives and 
children can beat back fiames, too 
—ifthe men are away. PYRENE 
works so easily and simply— it 
never sticks, jams or corrodes. 
Improved PYRENE makes firea 
failure and every farmer’s invest- 
ment safe. 


Pyrene MauufacturingCo. 
Newark, N. J. 


yon’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





















Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 














SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 


WITH BEST QUALITY 


Has Full Lite In It When Delivered 
8 PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tella why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


Department 48, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















lower 


FONE MAN PULLS 
BIG STUMPS ALONE! 
ES ee ee 
orsee—operated by 

pe 3 


Gives y 
ohelp or h 
Moke ry 
M el. low (1-8 9 
terms, 











land clearing book—full 
of pictures, facts and fi 
jearing. On 1000 are loft -WHITE 


A. J, KIRSTIN CO, 223"42e 


























the spring or fall. In the Middle Western 
states lime is not available early in the 


spring or late in the fall. This is the season 
of the year when there is the most avail- 
able time to do this work. The only way 
to overcome this difficulty is to order the 
lime when it is available, pile it up in a 
convenient place where it may be applied 
needed. For alfalfa the limestone 
should be worked into the surface of the 
soil and where this is done, especially 
where the stone is inclined to be coarse, 
better results will be obtained when it is 
applied six months or even a year before 
the alfalfa is seeded. A safe rule to follow 
is to order the lime when it can be se- 
cured, at a time of the year when the 
roads are good, and when there is time and 
favorable opportunity to do the work. 
The material will then be on hand when it 
is wanted. 


as 


ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN OUTSIDE 
PAINTING 
Continued from page 16 
even tho the siding may have been thoroly 
dry when put on. 

Don’t paint while fresh mortar beds 
are nearby. The oil in the paint. will 
attract moisture and fumes from the 
mortar, with injurious results. 

Applying the Paint 

Paint should be stirred thoroly immedi- 
ately before and occasionally while apply- 
ing. Stirring should be done with a broad 
paddle, starting with the end of the paddle 
at the very bottom of the container, and 
bringing it up thru the paint with a twist- 
ing motion, which brings the pigment up 
from the bottom thru the mixture to the 
top, incorporating the pigments and liquid 
into a thoroly uniform mixture. Stirring 
round and round with a small stick does 
little good. 

Paint should be well brushed out, with 
firm, heavy strokes. It should not be ap- 
plied in thick, heavy layers, which may 
look better temporarily but are liable to 
peel. Likewise it should not be applied 
so thin that it will not cover. 

Common Troubles and Their Remedies 

Peeling is one of the most common 
causes of failure in painting. It is generally 
due to moisture in the wood, but an excess 
of sap may also be the cause. If the wood 
is well seasoned, plaster and basements 
dry, knots and sappy spots shellacked, 
and plenty of turpentine used in the prim- 
ing coat, peeling will seldom occur. Yellow 
ochre especially should be avoided for the 
priming coat as it is a fertile source of 
peeling. 

Peeling is more liable to occur on the 
south, east and west sides of the house 
(if not shaded), where the sun has the 
greatest effect on the paint. To offset this 
tendency more oil should be added to the 
priming coat, on new work, wherever 
the hot sun beats down directly on the 
surface. 

Blistering is also a frequently experi- 
enced trouble. This is a modified form of 
peeling where the blisters do not burst and 
come loose from the wood. The same 
principles which prevent peeling will apply. 

Cracking sometimes occurs. This is 
usually due to the fact that a subsequent 
coat is applied before the full-oil priming 
coat has had time to dry hard. When the 
sun shines on the paint, the soft, elastic 
ndercoat moves, tearing the top coat 
part and causing it to crack. A subse- 
ient coat should never be applied for at 

t ten days after the preceding. 

Repainting work sometimes goes wrong 
ause the surface has gone so long with- 
t painting that the oil, which makes the 
nt film cling to the wood, has become 
sipated. The old paint will then let 
iter the new paint has been applied 
it, because it has been extremely 
ngry for oil, and not sufficient oil is sup- 

d in the first repainting coat to supply 
e old paint. This is usually avoided by 


‘ use of a generous amount. of oil in the 
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Edge of Razor 
Greatly Enlarged 





shaving—even moisture in the 


enough corrosion to damage 


your razor blades use 


finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
places moisture or lather 
moisture in the air. 


Keep 


your strop in condition by 


Many thousands of smooth 
3-in-One men. Get the habit. 


FRE 


e@ For Every Shaver,” 


on request. Use a postal. 


Oil Cans. 


130 RS. William St., 


Razor Teeth 


The microscope shows that the cutting edge of 
a razor really consists of exceedingly fine teeth. 


The slightest moisture left on the blade after 


these microscopic 
teeth over night. To preserve the keenness of 


few drops of 3-in-One occasionally. 


faced men 


e >pecial Circular, “A Razor Saver 
and generous 
sample of 3-in-One; also Dictionary of Uses, free 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
3-0oz. and %-pint bottles and in 3-oz. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 






air—causes 


© 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Shaving Oil 
After wiping blade, draw between thumb and 
The oil 
and protects from 


When next you use that 
blade it will be just as keen as when put away, 


dis- 


rubbing in a 


are 


in 1-0z., 
Handy 


LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 


New York 
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BALING HAY 
this ae Ay 





On Wonder self- -threaderchanges whole meth- 
od of baling. Bales faster, cleaner, che saper. 

“I turned out nine ty 85-lb. bales er hr.,”’ 

says user No Feed Table. No Blocks No Bale Ties, Saves wages 2 
men. Savings pay for it in season. FE Illustrated book shows how 
to make bi »ig profits. Easy pay ments. A what useresay. Write now, 


Threader Hay Press Co., Dept. 301, Leavenworth, Kansas 


Save 40% 
Baling 





Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences 
offered thru our advertising 
columns. All Successful Farm- 





lirst repaint coat. 


ing ads are guaranteed. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. DIRECT 

Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fexe FROM FACTO) 
beautifies and protects Lawfs, Churches, 
Cemeteries, Etc, 40 designs. All steel 
Write for 4 Fence Book and New tt 





Ning le- Wear Shoes { 
largest ‘‘djrect to wearer’ 
‘tm In world. $5.00 ve > om 
ba —. S CG = nae line, all bi 
Fotame cales are a 


i pr 
one oick. for for ek 
particulars 

WEAR SHOE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


$2.98 
Work Shoe 


DOUBLE- 
314 &. Lake St., 








The advertisements carried in Successful 
Farming are guaranteed. Anyone patronizing 
our advertisers is assured of a square deal. 











































































Wick Hatches 


The Hens Are Fed Right 






Strong Chicks 


By H. E. MCCARTNEY 


WELVE years ago H. W. Wick, Miami county, Ohio, 

oan an old incubator out of a junkpile, cleaned it, put 

ogs under it and proceeded to hatch a setting of eggs. This 

old, discarded incubator was of the 120-egg size. He placed 102 
eggs in it from which he hatched 99 chicks. 

his man was not a poultryman at that time. He was a 








The henhouse on the Wick farm 


steam engineer at the county home. His mechanical ability 
was a big help to him in fixing up the old incubator, but he had 
to depend upon printed directions for the actual work of oper 
ating it. He grew the chickens which came from his first hatch- 
ing experience, in the boiler room where he worked. Doubtless 
he gave them a great deal of individual attention. As a result, 
every one of them grew and thrived and reached the stage where 
it could get out and hustle for itself. 

The season following that experience, Wick was 

rmitted to remodel and enlarge the poultry 

ouse on the the county farm. He was 
also furnished material with which to 
construct a brooder house. With 
this equipment he enlarged his 

oultry growing experience. All 
his efforts met with success and 
he gained in experience and 
knowledge of the poultry busi- 
ness while he was thus lookin 
after the flock in addition to his 
regular duties as engineer. The 
idea occurred to him that he could 
do well on a farm of his own where 
the poultry he grew would be strictly 
his own instead of being county property. 

In the spring of 1917 he had bought a 
farm and set up farming. Naturally, with his poultry 
experience he depended upon poultry to help make a 
living for himself and family and to help in paging Sor the 
farm. He used one incubator of 240-egg capacity the first year. 
Having done well with this one, he doubled the capacity the 
next year and has kept up hatching rather heavily ever since. 
In all his years of experience he has been markedly successful. 
Not always has the percentage of hatching been as high as at 
the very first, but there has been no time when it could be 
described as poor. In one hatch he succeeded in getting 147 
chicks from 150 eggs. 

The eggs must be good, is the first essential of producing 
healthy and strong chicks, says this poultryman. To insure 
this condition he looks to his flock to see that all birds are 
healthy and vigorous. He places the roosters with the hens at 
least two weeks before he begins to save eggs for the first 
hatch, which he usually places in the incubator in January. 


HE sorts the eggs very carefully. In describing this he said 
“J try to use for hatching just the kind of eggs that would 
grade number one on the New York market. I cull out the 
small ones, the large ones, any that may be misshapen, cracked 
or thin-shelled.” He looks the eggs over the second day th 
are in the incubator. He says that after the eggs have dried o 
for a day, cracks will show up which were obscured before the 
eggs had been put into the machine. 

“The incubator must be right,” is the second principle upon 
which he proceeds. To make sure of this he starts the heater 
one week before he expects to put in the eggs. After the incu- 
bator is warmed up, he contiale tests and adjusts the thermo- 
stat and each working part. Several of the working joints ma 
need oil. Sometimes ae are parts that need replacing. All 
these things he attends to before putting in any eggs. “f have 
no time and no eggs to waste, so must have the incubator in 
good working order,’’ he says. : 

He watches the temperature very closely during the three 
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weeks the eggs are in the incubator. He starts it at 101 and 
holds it at that for six days. Then for a week he holds it at 
10244 degrees. Thereafter he increases it to 10344, where it 
remains until hatching. 

He turns the eggs three times each day. During the third 
week, he airs the eggs for a few minutes at the time of turning 
them. Late in the season he practices airing the eggs for the 
latter two weeks of the period of incubation. 

He uses moisture in the egg trays much after the manner 
advised for the better class of incubators. He admits that to 
properly govern the moisture is the most difficult task in con- 
nection with operating an incubator successfully. He says that 
it is the feature that is most difficult to explain and the one 
that requires the most experience to perform successfully. 
Briefly, however, he expects the air cell in the larger end of the 
egg to have enlarged until it occupies 35 percent of the space 
within the egg shell. 

If the air cell has not enlarged to that extent, there will be 
too much moisture for the young chick and it may drown when 
the breath of life comes to it. If the air cell becomes too large, 
the chick may not reach its final stage of development. He uses 
the moisture to govern the size of the air cell in the egg. Each 
day he holds an electric light below the tray of eggs and by 
means of it he notes the size of the air cell. In case it is enlarg- 
ing too rapidly, he uses more moisture. In case it does not 
appear to be developing with sufficient rapidity, he uses less 
moisture. 


T° have the incubator in a location where it will not be 

seriously affected by changes in the outside atmosphere is 
very important in his opinion. To meet this condition he has 
constructed a basement under the main part of his poultry house 
where he operates the incubator. 

As soon as the hatching is completed, the chicks are 
lowered into the nursery tray with which his 
incubators are equipped. The tempera- 
ture in the trays is 101 at first and is 

later reduced to 99. On the morning 
of the second day of hatching, the 
young chicks are removed from 

the trays and all unhatched eggs 

are destroyed. Wick says, “I 
have found that any chick that is 

not out of the shell by the twenty- 
second day will never make a 
strong chicken. I never help a 
chicken out of its shell for, if it is 
not strong enough to get out of its own 
accord, it is not fit to be kept. Likewise, 
any chicks that are deformed, weak or 

crippled are destroyed. It pays to start right. 

Don’t feed the chicks until they are from 60 to 72 
hours out of the shell,”’ is another statement in partial 
explanation of his success. It happens that the neighbors some- 
times call = him to do their hatching or they buy day-old 
chicks from him. They have learned of his success and many of 
them feel incompetent to operate their own machines. In such 
cases he always holds the young chicks for a day after they 
would ordinarily be delivered in order that he may guard 
against their being fed too soon. One year he furnished a neigh- 
bor lady several hundred chicks. The next year she came back 
and asked for just half as many. Upon being questioned, she 
said that she had grown more than 90 a of those she had 
purchased the preceding year and she had bought on the basis 
of expecting to raise 50 percent, which had been her average 











The brooder house 


in other years. With such a good record from the chicks she 
secured from Wick, she desired only half the number to keep 
up her flock. 


(Continued on page 89 
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No car in its class has such power! 


With 40 full-brake horsepower sent 
in a straight line from the motor 
through to the rear axle-shaft, this 
engine delivers more power and 
speed and pulling-ability than has 
ever before been known in its size 
or price-class. 


But, forget everything its scores of 
thousands of owners say about it. 
Test it yourself—set your own con- 
ditions. You choose the road. You 
pick the hill. You fix the traffic 
point. You name the ruts, the turns, 
the mud, the sand... 


opinion, car-performance should be 
measured—we lose. You win. This 
car is offered on the flat pledge that it 
will out-run, out-pull, out-accelerate 
any other caryou care to test againstit. 


With bigger, wider doors, more inside 
room, longer, higher windows, rich 
Baker Velour upholstery, a longer 
wheelbase and such quality equip- 
ment as Gabriel Snubbers on the 
front at no extra cost, one-piece 
windshield, Sun visor, windshield 
wiper, Fisk full-size balloon tires, and 

long genuine Chrome 


we : The New Vanadium springs especi- 
If this big, extra-powerful, \o11ysg FINANCE ally built for balloon tire 
gravity-balanced Over- : : : 
land Six does not “come PLAN equipment, this car is a 


clean” on every count—if 
it fails to register 100%- 
plus at every point from 
which, in your own 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


offers a smaller down pay- 
ment, and smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. 


We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications sition t notice. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


OVERLAND SIX 


phenomenal buy. 


At $935, it is the world’s 
biggest dollars- worth in 
middle-weight Sixes. 
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venience and economy. 
chick food in the world today. 
perfectly dry and granular. 


SUCC 


Wonderful For Turkeys and Pheasants 





ane 
a 


this amazing starting and developing food has 
brought in a new day of poultry raising con- 

Learn just why it is the largest selling baby 
It does not contain corn and it is 
It was originated forty-one years ago to 


overcome difficulties common to the use of soft mash and corn feeds 
for baby chicks. Last season it was fed to more than twenty million 
baby chicks. See what it means to you. 


For quick and thorough 
assimilation of the most needed elements a 
Wheat and Oatmeal basis is used. Animal 
Protein, Buttermilk, and Cod Liver Oil are 
included with the finest known sources of all 
other needed minerals, vitamines, fats and 
essential elements to make this feed absolutely 
complete. For three definite reasons corn is 
not used. Corn is not a natural baby chick 
food. The size of the whole grain points to 
this fact. Experience in the use of milled 
corn proves it. Corn is rich in good food 
elements when germ life is intact. But its 
heavy acidity is a disadvantage. Mustiness 
and spoilage occur quickly when germ life is 
intact. This mustiness is fatal to baby chicks, 
Commercially handled corn is kiln dried to 
check spoilage. Kiln drying destroys the germ 
life and thus removes desired nutritive pro- 
perties. These considerations combined show 
risks so great that corn is never used in Cham- 
berlain’s Perfect Chick Food. 


Do not use mash feeds for 
baby chicks, Mash feeds when fed to tiny 
chicks too early, before the milling machinery 
is working vigorously, and when fed alone to 
any size chick, bring endless trouble. They 
clog and cling to the walls of the throat and 
crop, they lower resistance to disease and, when 
fed alone, they ferment and set up gaseous 
reactions that distend and weaken the fragile 
internal membranes and spread poisons through 


the system, Thousands of chicks are lost 
annually as a result of “‘sour crop” and the 
inactivity of the digestive organs where such 
feeds are used. Play safe from the very start. 
Feed dry, granular food, the form most widely 
endorsed by Experimental Stations, Colleges 
and leadiag poultrymen everywhere. 


> One sack will show 
‘all ‘this food means ~ you. It’s perfectly dry, 
bright clean and granular. It’s appetizing and 
palatable. Not one ounce of waste. Every 
detail of the chick’s delicate organism demands 
food in this form. Exercise is necessary. 
Scratching for this food givesit. Keeps chicks 
rustling and active. Brings good circulation, 
deep breathing and the fine digestion and 
elimination needed for health. Your chicks 
will consume it lustily to the last tiny particle 
and in so feeding get every type and variety 
of ingredient you know ought to go into their 
crops. It forms a perfectly balanced complete 
food in the chick’s crop, It has shown the 
way to raise baby chicks indoors or out, even 
without sunshine and green outdoor food. 
Feeding mistakes are impossible, waste is 
eliminated and the greatest possible conven- 
ience gained. Learn all this feed means to you 
at once. Cut your chick losses to the lowest 
possible point. Your success hinges upon 
giving your chicks the right start. Test this 
method for surprising results. If your dealer 
can’t supply you write for prices on 814, 25, 
50 and 100 Ib. sacks, 


NO CORN—MADE RIGHT—NO BOWEL TROUBLE 
CHAMBERLAIN’S 


leper T 
HICK FEED 


Use The Original and the Only Dry Granular Starting and Developing Food, with 
Animal Proteins, Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil. ALL COMPLETE IN ONE SACK. 


Oat Meal provides vegetable 
proteins and fate — soft, 
easily digested. 


Meat and Bone for Animal 
Proteins, the acid Lysin and 
the Lime Base for fiesh and 


fat and 


Milo and Kaffir the Carbo- 
hydrate base and distributor 
of such elements as protein, 


carbonate, hard, sharp yet 
soluble, functions in grinding 
and as neutralizer—prevents 
over - acidity — aids in bone 
and muscle formation. 


Clover Seed the Ma 


bone. Fat or Oil Base with V 


Millet Seed provides Starch table Acids. 


Charcoal for intestinal puri- 
fication—aids digestion. 

Wheat the Vegetable Protein 
Base-rich in Vitamines A, B 


and C. Lime Grit 99% pure lime 


Cod Liver Off for Vitamines 
A, D and important intestinal 
salts. Preventive of leg 


Buttermilk for Animal Pro- eakness — speeds assimila- 
teins, Vitamines and Lactic 
Acid—tonic effect. 


tion of all other ingredients. 
A substitute for Green Feed 
and Violet Ray Effect of 

unshine. Makes it possible 
to raise chicks indoors. 


Originator and Sole Proprietor 


F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY 


© 
F.B.C. Co. 


156 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
The First—The Oldest@™The Largest Manufacturer of Starting Food in the World 
Twenty Million 2. Wwe 
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CONTROL OF WHITE DIARRHEA 

A Simple and Effective System of 
Management for the Control of Bacillary 
White Diarrhea, by Waite. Bulletin 274, 
Maryland experiment station, College 
Park. This disease is the worst scourge 
that can enter a poultry yard. Known by 
the scientific name of salmonella pullora, 
its symptoms are droopiness among very 
young chicks accompanied by huddling 
together under the brooder, plaintive 
cheeping and the death of large numbers. 
These symptoms are not distinctive, 
however, as overheating, chilling, etc., 
may cause much the same condition. 
Only a bacteriological examination can 
determine for certain that the true disease 
is present. The whitish, kidney discharge 
seen in the droppings is frequently thought 
to be white diarrhea. 

Roy H. Waite, of the Maryland experi- 
ment station offers a very common sense 
plan for the control of this disease. Each 
step in his plan calls for nothing more than 
good poultry management principles. 
The disease is considered incurable and 
all effort is made to obtain complete pre- 
vention. 

First. Darken the incubator at hatch- 
ing time to prevent early chicks from peck- 
ing at droppings from infected sources. 
This also keeps the youngsters quict and 
prevents toe picking. 

Second. Kill on sight and burn any 
sick, droopy chick in the brooder house. 

Third. Kill at once all sick young birds 
on the range and sell every one that fails 
to develop as fast as its flock mates. 

Fourth. Eliminate all poor layers either 
by trapnesting or on the basis of physical 
culling. 

The cycle of infection starts with the 
egg. Chicks hatched from eggs carrying 
the germ are diseased and spread the 
malady to healthy chicks, chiefly during 
the first four days after hatching. While 
the mortality is high among infected 
chicks, a few survive. Their rate of 
growth is usually slow and they are crow 
headed and generally unthrifty. In the 
egg laying organs of ‘the pullets that sur- 
vive, the germ of white diarrhea is carried 
over to infect eggs the next year. Pullets 
so afflicted are very poor layers but they 
manage to produce enough eggs to keep 
the disease going. Rigid culling from the 
day of hatehing until the birds reach the 
laying house eliminates most of the dis- 
eased hens. 

Hatch eggs only from vigorous, healthy 
stock and use care in hatching to get 
strong, healthy chickens. Then grow them 
rapidly. Milk the first few days will do 
wonders in giving them the right start. 
Keep males away from the hens except 
during the season when hatching eggs are 
wanted. It is now thought that they may 
spread the disease among mature hens. 

How about blood testing? Waite be- 
lieves it is expected to do too much. Not 
one test but several are necessary if all 
reactors are to be removed. ‘Testing 
should not be done during the laying 
season as it greatly reduces production. 
While authorities differ on the uniformity 
with which diseased hens transmit germs 
to their eggs, the foregoing rules should be 
practiced in every poultry yard anyway. 


BAD HABITS OF CHICKS 

Toe picking is one of the pernicious 
habits of baby chicks and may cause con- 
siderable loss. Darkening the incubator 
during hatching time will help. Some sug- 
gest dipping the feet in iodine or smearing 
them with tar. Chopped pig liver fed to 
the entire flock will sometimes stop mild 
cases. Prevent the habit by allowing 
plenty of room and exercise outdoors. 



























Are you sure you are feeding the 
proper ration for best results? “‘Feed 
From the Egg to the Market”’ tells 
each step in feeding poultry from 
the day hatched until ready for mar- 
ket. It is complete, concise, authori- 
tative and contains a wealth of prac- 
tical information that will increase 
your poultry profits. 
Write for your copy 


today. 

Send us your feed 
dealer’ s name and we 
will send you this 
valuable book free. 


COLLIS 

PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 575 

CLINTON, IOWA 























No More Roup 


This Terrible Disease Quickly Stopped 
By This Simple Method 


You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
onfeathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor that 
never fails. . 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor themselves 
as they drink. 


Stopped Losses Next Day 


We have many letters from readers who 
have used Conkey’s Roup Remedy with uni- 
versal success. 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 1b. can, $2.50; 
S5lb. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Specia ‘stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all post paid. ‘ 

C ‘colorado’ and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpzid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don't accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it = (230) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book sent for only 6 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 





| 30 Days Trial 


loney back if not satisfied. 
mone? of California Red- 
wood, covered with va- 
nized fron, double walls, air 
Space between, built to last 
for years; deep chick nu , hot 
water heat, copper tanks. rder 
from this ad — you take no risk. 
Shipped set up — readv to run. oney back if not 
pleased, or write for FREE catal 
468 Ege—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder,$19.60 
0 Egg—$23. 50; with Hot Water Brooder, 
140 Ege—with 200 Chick Canopy Brooder, 
e——with Chick Canopy Brooder, 
520Egg—$47. 00; with 500 Chick Canopy Breeder, $60.7 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO..Box13_, Racine 


MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Give WACKER’S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
Produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 
tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. Sold-No-Where-Else. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 
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CAFETERIA BAR FOR CHICKS 


Four or five hundred chicks drink a 
great deal of water in a day and no one 
knows this better than the fellow who 
tries to carry it to them, a pailful at a time. 
This is not only tiresome for the waterboy 
but the likelihood is that the chicks are 
suffering for water part of the time. 

So I mounted a barrel on runners. One 
of my friends called one day and noticing 
the barrel, he said, ‘It must take a long 
time to carry enough water to fill that 
barrel.” 

However, this particular barrel is pulled 
right up to a few feet from the pump. It 
was necessary at first to dig out a few 
shovelfuls of soil to make the barrel low 
enough so the water would run from the 
pump right into it. Now watering the 
chicks takes little human labor except to 
drive the horse to and from the chick- 
yard. 

A shallow trough, low enough so the 
spigot projects out over it and the spigot 
turned on each morning so it just oe. 
supplies the chicks with an abundance of 
fresh water at all times. The bung hole on 
top has a piece of tin over it fastened with 
a short nail. The tin swings around when 
the barrel is being filled and then is 
pushed back over the hole when the 
barrel is full. This allows air to take the 
place of the water that runs out and keeps 
the chicks from fouling the supply should 
ome try to perch on the in =e = 
Ind. 


WILL NOT FORCE HENS 
“The advice to sell the old hens each 
year and keep the pullets for laying may 
be all right but when it comes to the 
breeding season, I am sure that selling 
old hens is a mistake,” says Mrs. Virgil 
Marvin, Piatt county, Illinois. “I have 
found that we get much greater fertility 
and stronger chicks from the older hens. 
A good way, perhaps, would be to have 
half hens and half pullets.”’ 

Mrs. Marvin does not believe in forcing 
her breeding stock for egg production 
during the fall and winter months. “A 
hen that is forced is bound to be in a more 
or less weakened condition and by spring 
she will produce eggs less uniform in 
shape, smaller in size and with a weak 
germ which means poor quality. 

“T do not mean to say that one should 
get no winter eggs,” said Mrs. Marvin. 
“A large flock of any breed that is well 
housed and cared for ought to produce a 
case or two of eggs per week and more 
later, without forcing. There are several 
good ways of feeding breeding stock for 
eggs. 

“My way is to give them plenty of 
grain raised on the farm. In the evening 
I give them all the corn they can eat just 
before they go to roost as it helps to keep 
them warm during the night.” 

Oystershell, grit and plenty of fresh 
water are kept before Mrs. Marvin’s flock 
at all times of the year. She believes this 
is one of the important points in raising 
poultry successfully. While Mrs. Marvin 
has made a very close study of bre eding 
and mating, she thinks the points given 
here are of greater importance, as good 
birds may be bought while care cannot.— 
G. ©. F., a. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 














The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest. to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell 
of her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last re- 
sort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 


Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and _ healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 


pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic 
size which multiplies with great rapidity 
in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with 
the droppings. Readers are warned to 
beware of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait 
until it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, there scarcely a hatch without 
some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
- -w infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of ‘Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 
velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, fora box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.’’ 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
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Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 


White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results, You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens before. 
It's a positive fact. You run no risk. We guar- 
antee to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
youeverused. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, Iowa, stands back of our guarantee, 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept, 220, Waterloo, lowa 









































































Their Hens Make Them Money Every 


Care of Baby Chicks Is Most Important 
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Year 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


times. The bottom falls out of the wheat market, and 
there are other things on the farm for complaint, but give 
the hen a chance, and she will save the day every time. 

That is what Arthur Sarr, farmer of Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, says. He has seen the hogs bring only loss, and finally 
a malady set in and took almost the whole herd. Out of the 
hog business he went, turned the two substantial hoghouses 
on the place over to the use of the wife for her white leghorn 
hens and then the houses began to pay a profit. It has ever 
been thus, declares Saar. When the hard times came, the hens 
kept right on with their production and kept the farm on its 
feet. 

In summer there are 1,000 hens 
on the Saar farm besides any num- 


Pon. from livestock come and go. Corn slumps at 


purebred hogs were turned over to the poultry business. Mrs. 
Saar does not want to vacate them now even since hogs have 
come back into their own. 

Flat roosts with droopings boards beneath them, windows 
opening inward at the top to prevent drafts, some root windows, 
self-feeders, anti-freeze automatic waterers, earth floors—these 
are some of the features. It may be needless to say that Mrs. 
Saar has practiced culling for ten or a dozen years. 

Now let us come to the chicks and their care. This farm 
woman declares that this is the most important part of all. 
Incubators do all of the hatching and they bring out the first 
batch in March so that there can be an assurance of early fall 
pullets for winter eggs. The cockerels from this lot go to market 
as broilers usually about the last 
of May, but their size will depend 
upon the kind of a season with 





ber of pullets getting ready for the 
winter. I have seen them a half- 
mile from the houses in the green 
alfalfa meadows gathering green 
feed and every bug or grasshopper 
that hove in sight. When fall comes, 
they all go into their snug homes, 
remain there to scratch in clean 
straw, eat from their self-feeders, 
drink milk, and cackle as the eggs 
come forth. There are times when 
Saar has eight or nine cases of eggs 
a week to market. 

Mrs. Saar is not a record flock 
keeper who must account for all 
the grain and count all the eggs. 
Setting down the egg income is ‘ 
sufficient for her. Then at the end of a year she can show what 
might have happened if it hadn’t been for the white hens. 
Perhaps her percentage of production is nothing great but in 
the aggregate it is something. She went to an old calendar the 
last time I visited there and gave me figures for part of the 
winter and spring previous. The sales for March were $172.75, 
and for April they went to $231.40. This was for eggs sold to the 
grocery stores. For April she also accounted for 600 eggs that 
brought four cents each for hatching. Then from the April lot 
she put something like 4,000 eggs into her incubators from which 
later she sold the baby chicks except 1,000 which she retained 
to replenish her own flock. 

The account showed that on January 29th, fifty-seven dozen 
eggs were sold for 48 cents a dozen, a total of $27.36; February 
4th, sixty dozen eggs brought $22.20; February 12th, 120 dozen 
sold for $38.40; February 17th, ninety dozen for $28.80, and 
February 2lst, another ninety dozen went for $27. These 
figures are given to show that the hens give winter production 
and Mrs. Saar declares that 
other years have been better 








The Saar home is a good one 


with which they have to contend. 
In April the grist of chicks for sale 
to the neighbors is coming off. 

No feed is given the chicks for 
two days after they come from the 
shell. Mrs. Saar has a little way of 
her own at this time. The chicks 
remain in the incubator for two 
days with the machine opened just 
slightly. She finds“that she gets 
stronger chickens this way. Then 
at the end of two days, the broods 
are taken to the brooder houses. 
Their first feed is a mixture of char- 
coal, sand and fine oatmeal. There 
is about one-third as much of the 
charcoal and sand as there is of the meal. 

This oatmeal should be as fine as possible, so Mrs. Saar puta 
a — y of rolled oats into a sack and pounds it with a base- 
ball bat until it suits her. All feed is fed dry. For the first two 
weeks no water is given, but the chicks are provided with some 
clabbered miik. At the end of a week on the mixture just men- 
tioned, a commercial chick feed is given. This is about the 
only thing that Mrs. Saar has to buy except rolled oats. The 
feed is given five times a day and each time only what the 
chicks can clean up. Three weeks on that ration and the broods 
are ready for their self-feeders containing the grain mixtures 
that are ground in a little granary. Mrs. Saar believes that a 
little tankage is beneficial to young chickens but she gets along 
without this by using plenty of milk. 

Leghorns are the best layers in the world, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Saar will declare to anyone, but they find one drawback— 
buyers discriminate against the breed and refuse to pay full 
price. However, leghorns eat less per bird, lay more eggs, and 
are better hustlers thru the 
adjacent alfalfa meadows for 
their summer roughage, and in 














because of better care. 

The plan followed for the 
winter yield of eggs is no differ- 
ent from that used by other suc- 


cessful farm poultry women 
except, perhaps, that alfalfa 
enters more into Mrs. Saar’s 


ration. The best cuttings from 
the meadows, usually the third 
or fourth of the season, is saved 
expressly for the hens and 
ground in a special mill for mix- 
ing with the grain mash. Coarse 
alfalfa is fed also. 

The major portion of the 
ration is grown on the farm. 
Oats, barley and corn go into the 
dry mash for the self-feeders, 
and coarse grain is thrown into 
the clean straw litter for scratch. The houses are cleaned 
regularly every week and bedded with new straw. While the 
flock remains indoors thru any cold and stormy period, Mrs. 
Saar prefers to have the hens out when the ground is free from 
snow and the sun shines. She has tried the plan of keeping them 
up all of the time in the winter, and says she saw no benefit 
from it but apparently a lower egg production. The leghorns 
especially need plenty of room for racing around, she says. 

If she were to build her poultry houses again, she would use 
a different plan from what she has at present. Her houses are 
too high in the roof, which makes for draftiness and besides, 
there is more lumber in them than is necessary. Keep down 
the building expense as much as possible, Mrs. Saar advises, for 
saving here is as necessary as in saving on feeds. 

However, her houses are good ones. There are four built very 
nearly alike, and then two buildings that were once used for 





One of the poultry houses 


the end they will make more 
money for the farmer despite 
the market discrimination, they 
say. 

It was during the depressing 
time of three years ago that I 
first paid this farm a visit, and 
the hens then were saving the 
day, Saar told me. “I don’t 
know what we would do without 
them,”’ was his statement. And 
the hens will go on for years 
adding to the income. They 
have proved their worth when 
other lines of the farm appeared 
to be only a losing proposition. 

The Saars have the henhouses 
equipped with electric lights, but 
the lights are not used any more. It means only additional 
expense without enough extra production to pay for it, Mrs. 
Saar believes. 

This experience is contrary to that of several state agricul- 
tural colleges and hundreds of farmers. Last year the Nebraska 
station ran tests on two pens of ninety leghorns each. The use 
of electric lights increased the income from ninety hens $25.44. 
Both pens received exactly the same care except that one was 
lighted at five o’clock in the morning and the other was not. 
Scratch feed was scattered in the litter at night so the hens 
could go to work in the morning as soon as the lights came on. 

The horhe is one of the most substantial in the whole country 
and not one of the modern conveniences is lacking. One son 1s 
now married and has some of the white hens for himself, while 
another son and a daughter remain at home, both interested in 
the poultry along with other lines. 
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Roofs that give Triple Protection 
Against Weather, Fire and Lightning 


The two greatest causes of farm Sheet Steel gives adequate pro- 


fire losses are sparks on roof and tection toe, against sun, wind and 
lightning... rain. In fact, many farmers have 

: i __ found the protection given by 
It is for this reason that many 41. material so unusual that side 









farmers insure their buildig as roofs have been 


eet Steel- Jars or 
ood in fro 


ALE 
.S. PATENT OF 


a Sheet Steel roof in the path or". booklet, “THE SERVICE 
- fire _ mg nd pci OF SHEET STEEL TO THE 
oI examples were found of dam- FARMER,” shows many ways 


fi th k ee 7 
al aaa pe se x os fica 5 im which Sheet Steel can be used 
: to increase profits and reduce ex- 


had other than Sheet Steel roofs. : — 
penses. It contains specific in- 


formation as to how to determine 
the thickness and gauge you need 
for different purposes. A copy 
will be mailed you on reqtest. 






But in not one single instance 
was a Sheet Steel-roofed struc: 
ture or its contents damaged from 
either of these two causes. 


SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION ¢ COMMITTEE 


PITTSBURGH PENN 'SYLVANIA 




















This Sheet Steel chicken 
brooderiseasy to clean; 
draft-proof and rat- 
proof. Its construction 
provides ample light. 


George D. Cole of 
Mulliken, Michigan, 
obtained complete Sheet 
Steel protection by con- 
structing his Sheet Steel 
barn on a steel frame. 





pe tS ae 


Senate metal lath— 
made from Sheet Steel 
—gives permanence to 
the beauty of plaster 
walls and also adds 
greatly tothe fire safety 
of the building. 





Furnitureof Sheet Steel 
provides permanent 
beauty through years 
of use and abuse. Even 
perfume spilled on a 
steel-topped dresser will 
not damage the finish. 
A cigarette can burn it- 
self out on the polished 
surface without a trace. 





Look for this Master 
Brand. It assures you 
—that the sheets fur- 
nished fos. your service 
are of standard prime 
quality—that they are 
of the gauge stamped 
on the sheet—if galva- 
nized, that the coatings 
for the various gauges 
and uses are the weight 
and quality established 
by standard specifica- 
tions. 


Sheet Steel which bears 
the Master Brand, can 
be depended upon to 
give economical and 
lasting service. 
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SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


{ron CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HE AVY ph at FLOCKS 
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$52 
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50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
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75 
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<> Cfucks 
‘CERTIFIED. ORAL ITY. 


ONE MILLIO! a } egy, wo 
and rs, 40 Breeds, $10 ye — i 
Layers, 40 Breeds, per an up Destpaid- —Live ar- 
gral uar. Turkeys, Geese and Ducks, Big Color Plate 
"t Book FREE. Mabob Hateheries Bor A-2, Gambier, Ohio 


| fine | 2 2 3 SNS ee 
ivy 9 are from pure vored, vigorou. 

CHICKS heavy laying flocks. 
Spected. Accredited and Blood Tested. Wh. & 

r. Leghorn, 50 $6.75,100 $12.75, 500 $60: sarred Rock, R. I. keu, 

a 75, 100, 14.75, 500, $70: Wh. Rock & Brandes. Bol Orpington & 
Rocks, 50, $8.75, 100, $16, 500, $75. Lt. Brah 9.50, 100 $18. 
Big Discount on Larger Quantities. Bey “hevene duiexs” for 
1926 Reference—Ba of Revere, o. Fine tal 


Ca 
REVERE HATCHERY, Bor 35, Revere, Missouri 


SEND NO MONEY tare’ CHICKS 


Just mail your order. Weship C. O. D. AKE guarantee 100% 
Rive delivery of sturdy, pure-bred chicks from healthy bred- 
rat tr flocks. Wh., Br., and Buff Leghorns, 13c; Bd. Rocks, 
Wh. Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Anconas, 14c; Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orp., Wh. Wyandottes; 16c; Black Minorcas 15c; Mixed 
10c. Orders less than 100 chicks, le more. 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


“ SATISFACTORY CAICKS 


FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED ‘‘SATIS- 
FACTORY CHICKS” to thousands of good custom- 
ers. 14 varieties. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, Anconas, etc. $9.50 PER 100 
AND UP. 100° Free Live Arrival. WE WILL GIVE YOU 
**SATISFACTORY CHICKS.” Enough said. 

References — Farmers State Bank. Free Catalog. 
NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Box 8S, New Washington, Ohio 











































icks — Stock — Supplies. Free feed « with chicks. 
stock including trapnested and Exhibition Quality. 
; State Accredited. 
Better Chicks Tancred and Tom 


Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter Layers yr p, ‘ 
Large White Eggs. Always command to rB © 
prices, 265-331 erg record stock. OMetal 
Big discount if ordered or, Pelicery when wan 

le alog Free 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 
TALE: MILLION FOR 1926. Moderate prices. 17 lead- wi 
ing varieties. THOUSANDS OF PLEASED CUSTOM- 
ERS MAKING MONEY WITH ATHENEON POULTRY. Full Free 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Fine Instructive Catalog Free. Member 
Barron White Leghorns. Strong, healthy free 
range stock. 100° live delivery guaranteed. 
$15.00 per 100—$72.50 for 500—3140.00 for 
1 - postage pe — oe Sg from this 


sontest Winners fHardy—Vicorous. Bare 
Are HONEST VALUE, fresh air hatched, heavy produc- 
I. B.C. A. ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51, Athens, Ohio 
free. 
















Satisiaction 


ad. log 
Knoll’s Hatchery, R. °R. 16, toxi8, Holland, 


‘OHIO-ACCREDITED 


10 Leading Breeds. Inspected, culled and ban- 

ded by O.S.University E xperts. Rocks, Reds 

Orpingtons, Leghorns, W yandottes,etc. Hatched 

fra snipped under our personal supervision. Priced right. 9th soar. 
ir, Bank Ref. Sunbeam Hatchery, Box 2258, Findlay, O 


QUALITY Chicks « Fogs 


62,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
laying strains. incubate 2,0eggsdaily. Catalog Free, 
Prewar prices, Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


ary ILLINOIS ACCREDITED 
From State Inspected Flocks of heavy layers in 
Barred, White & Buff Rocks, White & Buff 
Orpingtons, White W yandottes, 8. & R. C. 
Re — Ww hite Leghorns. Moderate iileme 
early chicks. Get orices now. 


CHANDLE Rk HATCHERY. Box F MACOMB, ILL. 





















est Laying and Exhibition Strains, 
= leading varieties. Exceptional prices. Thoroughly 
inspected flocks backed by generations =e. peoccsing 
stock. Live delivery, prepaid. orig - & 
SOUTH SIDE HATCHERY, Dept. 8 fe hens Minna. 


A RDY Write for catalog telling 
ILT CHICKS about our extra quality 
Bhicke. Prize winning blood lines. Breeders selected 


by Earl Weaver, nationally known judge. 
Fairfield Hatchery. Lock Box 521, Lancaster, Ohio 


, : 2 fe Michigan Accredited chicks, dis- 
Leading Varieties count on early orders. Circular free. 
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COST RECORDS FOR 21 YEARS/ 


N. C. Skaar of Skaar Brothers, Good- 
hue county, Minnesota, recently showed 
us cost records that he has kept on their 
poultry flock for twenty-one years. Dur- 
ing this period their average flock on 
January Ist has been 199 hens that pro- 
duced 102 eggs per hen. Over this period 
the average yearly receipts were $448, the 
value of feed $183 and returns above feed 
$265, or $1.33 net per hen. 

No record was kept of the value of 
labor put on the poultry. A striking 
feature of the records is that during the 
hard-time years of 1920, 1921, 1922, the 
returns above cost of feed were $677, 
$487 and $315 respectively. Thus the 
poultry showed up best in the years when 
the need of supplementary income was the 
greatest. The cost records kept by the 
University of Minnesota in the vicinity 
of Owatonna and Windom indicate that 
well-handled farm flocks usually require 
about an hour of labor per day. Upon 
that basis, the return over this 21-year 
= averages 72 cents per hour above 
ee 

This is excellent, especially considering 
the fact that farm help could be hired 
for 10 to 16 cents per hour during the 
pare from 1904 to 1914, or during about 

alf the time covered by these figures. 
During this 21-year asthe f their flock has 
returned $5,553 above feed cost. 

Thus during the 21-year period, a well- 
handled poultry flock might easily have 
made the difference between fair financial 
progress and no progress at all. Certainly 
Skaar’s records offer striking testimony to 
the value of a well-handled farm flock as 
a sideline to general farming. During this 
period they have kept white wyandottes. 
In recent years they have given consider- 
able attention to culling during the sum- 
mer months and find it an aid to increased 
profits. For rearing chickens, they use a 
coal burning brooder. The Skaars are 
great feeders of young chicks, using self- 
feeders for grain and mash while on range. 
In this way they develop the pullets and 
cockerels almost to perfection. Their 
broilers are sold early at a good price. 

Their henhouse is an inexpensive one 
of the straw loft type. They are thoro 
believers in providing plenty of skimmilk 
and meatscrap or other animal proteins 
according to the feeding rules put out by 
the poultry specialists in bulletins and 
farm papers. For years they have been 
eager readers of various farm papers and 
attribute a considerable part of their suc- 
cess with poultry to the use of information 
secured from them 

During the 21-year period the returns 
for each year were as follows: 


Returns Returns 
per $1 per $1 
Year of Year of 
Feed Feed 
BOP ivcccctee GEeae seer 1.85 
2.13 ee) eee 2.10 
ss 3.30 EA 2.23 
1921 4.60 iineeice 2.77 
1920 . 3.07 ee 
1919 e 2.39 QOR - 
1918 211 1906....+ 200 1.76 
Ecce: RAR 1907. .00100. 2.15 
1916 2.41 ee 2.26 
1915. 2.32 (eee 2.82 
1914 1.89 | ee ee 2.42 


The Skaars have not made a special 
effort with poultry but it has been just 
one of the sources of income. They are 
also good dairymen and have kept careful 
records on their grade Holstein herd. 
Alfalfa as a dairy, hog, and poultry feed 
has been produced by them: for several 
years and they now have ten acres all 
yielding over four tons per acre. Some 
sweet clover has been used as a pasture 


crop by the Skaars but not with the suc- | Seu 
It has been found , F 


cess that they desired. 





PAIRVIEW HATCHERY & FARMS, Dept. S, Zealand, Mich., R-2 





April, 1926 


MINKLER’S HATCHERY 


(3: from good, pure bred, vigorou 


sy —< for heavy e production Care- 
fully selected and cared forin a manner to 
insure greatest vitality in the Chicks. 





~~ CJ soo Live Delivery Guar.—Postpaid 50 100 50 
White Leghor: ns. s, Shep ard 4n nem, - = $6.50 $12 $57.50 
pore ke BO. - 7.50 14 67.50 

Orpinetone, be ‘Rocks, - - - = 8O0O 185 72.50 
White a ezangeues - 8.50 16 77.50 
oavy Breeds, $10 per 100 ‘Straight. Order direct 

— chin ad in full confidence. Further discount on 


larger que. beak Referenes, -. Coouine. 
ber American B 


Te 
MINKLER’ SHATCHERY. Dept. rs Morris, Illinois 
SNES Urea eee 


From qeoptully inspeo- 
ted, culled and vaceina- 
ted, heavy laying D 8 
bred flocks of best strains in these varie 
ties. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 






Postpaid Drices 25 50 100 
ocks, $4.50 $8.00 $14.00 se ) 
4.5 8.00 14.00 G ) 
fi 





4.50 8.00 14.00 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, 15, $1.50; 56,84; 100, $7.50, 
Bank Reference. Order right from this ad in full confidence. 


WM. HOPPE, Box H, CULLOM, ILLINOIS 















Also Serum Tested for Bacillary White 

} Diarrhea and Tuberculosis by State Veteri 

j arian. First and largest Hatchery in Illinois 

SS to do this. 7000 tested under Ill. Univers 

eupervision and culled for high egg productior 
leading varieties. Reasonable prices. Full Free 

Live Arrival. Free Catalog. 

LING’S HATCHERY, Box G, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 






Beautiful Catalog entitled, ‘*The Art of Poultry 
Raising,” Free. 20 Best Varieties. 68 birds won 
28 rib ons in | 1925. Buy W inning, Heavy Lay- 
ing, Profit Paying ‘*Geneva’ Chicks for 1926. 
Bred, hatched and sh:pped under our personal 
care and supervision. #9.50 yer 100 and Up. Postpaid. 
Full Delivery Guaran toot. Ger ps gts on our “C Ps ™ sure 
" Reference — Ba jeneva. Member 


ance I. B, 
THE GENRVA HATCHERIES, Box 36, GENEVA, INDIANA 





— quality An. - be U.S “oot, a of 


Interior, Goanty ents, State University 
Blood 


ex lines of Arnerica. Live 
de oR aid. Low prices. Guaranteed 
free from White Diarrhoea. Catalog Free. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Boxs.30 Crandall, ind. 


5 BABY CHICKS seach 


, ie Chicks, Sinttre 100% live Celivery, ore 
y to raise. fature fast. Lay early, Friced os 
jow ae 18 es gs varieties, A cuarter 
century reiijabil ie back of th Write for my 40 
pace ifluetratec catalog and liberal offer 
THE MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 500. Lancaster. Mo, 


DEPENDABLE CHICKS 


From carefully culled and inspected, pure 
bred, heavy laying flocks Price ber Hun red, 
Rocks 




















White & Brown Leghorns, $12, Barred C.Reds 
Ah Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks w hite ef Silver Wyar iS 
dottes, $16, Heavy Asstd., ae Shipped Postpaid. Ful 
alog mailed on “ a 


~— nape Ape wy * th d. Bank refere 
Ord t from this ac ak re 
KRIEGE'S if AT NERY, Box 6, KDW ARDSY ILLE, ILL. 


Member International BabyChick Association. 











Seg production bred into our birds tor years. Some 

Wn bon y Send for Catalog. Illustrated in colors 

Telle all about chic Write today _ money saving 

Prices. We have a age ng Many years. 

J. W. Osseze Hatchery. J. Main St., “Ottawa, Ohio 
FOWLS 


\ BABY CHICKS <<cs 


breeds fine purebred chickens, ducks, geese, 
nd eo Fowils, eggs, Baby Chicks. Prices low. 25 
years with America's Finest poultry, Northern 
heavy oss producers. 10,000 prizes. Large Catalog 
Free. Write ZIEMER’S HATCHERY, AUSTIN. MINNESOTA 


MICHIGAN STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 
$5.00 worth of eggs per hen per year ob- 
tained by Prof. Holden with Superior Chicks. 
Strictly modern methods of breeding and 
hatching. Some of world’s best blood Lines. 
Write For New Free CaTAoc. 
Seperior Farms, Inc., Box 354, Zeeland, Mich. 


A CHICKS WITH PEP Sti.tcrsu 


al an her shows. egg produ C- 
ers. Free range flocks. 100" Y ee Delivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 

HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 
x W, Holgate, Ohio 


FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


We have been producing and shipping Chicks 















Ohio Accredit« 
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from our pure bred, heavy laying flocks to thousands of pleased 
customers. Al Leading varieties. $3.70 PER 100 AND UP- 
Postpaid, 100% Arrival Guar. SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS. 
S0TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Obic 


ES 64 BREEDS High quality, profitable 
. hardy. pure-bredchic} = 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowis, eggs,incubators 
brooders; low prices. 33rd year. Largest plant. 
Fine, valuable 100 page book and catalog free. 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Mino. 


HOYTVILLE HATCHERY .- 
Pure-bred Ohio Accredited chicks. They cost no 
more and pay better. Write for our big illustrated 
catalog that tells all the story. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Hoytville Hatehery, Ave. 40. Hoytville, Ohio 


ALL KINDS. PUREBRED- 
Our low prices will surprisé 
you. Remarkable guarantee. 
Real service. Big Catalog 2 


colors ‘ree. Comfort Hatchery, 801735, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 























JRE BRED CHICKS 


Leading breeds. Best laying strains. Prompt 
ment. Live arrival guarant Illustratea catalog 
- REX POULTKY CO. Box 312, Clinton, Mo. 
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you order alive 
No shipping oe @ Always 
Cont nelebber. Supreme Chicks have locrensed the probes 
Ask your nei¢’ is have inc Pro! 
and redueed the @ labor in the homes o of 9.000 fa ‘ustomers 
return year after yess: by fi: it is not only 
our constant desire to maintain this distinction, but to further 
ith a Service tea 





increase wit led. 

a Postpaid Prices 50 100 500 
be mg yy Brown Leghorn . . . 50 $12.00 $57.50 
, AB. and bes Asso. + «+ 650 12.00 57.50 
Barred Keds . « « + 7.28 13.50 65.00 
His Wyant Gnincece 58 ESS FLEB 

it nao ui . . 
Jooorted. al J 5.00 “8:00 42:50 
ALSO 12 oven a vanenvens.” Pri d jog Ref. 
Milliken Bank. For Le wes order direct from above prices, 
Member I. B.C. A. OPA nd orders to Hay 
Bros. Hatchery, Bent. a Socater, Hi. or Pana, Iinois. 
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English Barron White Leghorns and fifteen other 
breeds. Live Golivery guaranteed. Quality of the best. 
Members of Mid-West and International Baby Chick 
Associations. Write for free catalogue. 


Steinhoff & Son, Dept. F, Osage City, Kansas 


BABY CHICKS OHIO ACCREDITED 
THEY COST NO MORE 
Our chicks are from legbanded stock selected 
by experts trained and approved by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG. 
Tells about our potigresé males and special pens. 
Also utility stock. rite today 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 13. GIBSONBURG, OHIO 

















From Stace Acerediced flocks, bred- so-lay, 
pure bred, inspected and _ culled ‘by State In- 
eons tors. Postpaid, Full Live Arrival Guaran- 
Wh. Leghorn, SS Ancona, Heavy eee , 
0. 66 50; 100, $12; 500, $58. Barred & Wh. : 
HM Sudiot ti Ortletons bed Senge RN whitea Cow 
Col yandot, Bu rpingtons, Blac! ian) i 
Prices. Order right rm4 this or get Free Catalog. Bank Reference, 
GHOLSON BROS., Box 28, Broughton, Illinois 









20th Year. All Leadifig Varieties. Pure bred, 
. * High egg record flocks. Strong, Healthy, Vigor- 

ous Chicks that please. Full L ve Delivery Guar- 
anteed, Postpaid,at moderate prices. Member American 
Baby Chick Producers Ass’n.Reference—City National 
Bank. Write at once for Free Catalog and detailed prices. 


Lantz Hatchery, Box W, Tiffin, Ohio 


CKS BEST LAYINC 

PROFIT STRAINS 
OTTOM PRI 

= rom =. grade flocxs of recognized heavy 

laying ability, bred for high egg produc- 

tion. Leading varieties. Postpaid. Live 

delivery, Write for catalog and details how 

we insure chicks thru critical period 

Globe Hatchery, Gox 113 Berne, tad. 


ACCREDITED ‘= C CHICKS 


ct - ag A we Fy them. tg ye chicks eed + 
well matured State Inspected stock, tested and bred for 
production. Colored, illustrated Cotatog Free. 

WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 















high egg 
RUSK FARMS, 8OX 


arron, 71 ~ Bi Wh. p CHK ard’s 
Anconas, Parks Bar’d Rocks from Tepper 


egg bred foundation stock. State i 
, Accredited. Postpaid. Unusual! Prices. Catalog 
ivehs Silver ward Hatchery, Box 31, Zeeland, Mich. 












1 ACCREDITED 





CALHOUN’S QUALITY .CHICKS are from State Ac- 


2 roe flocks in all leading varieties. $9 per 100 

D UP. Postpaid, Full Live Arrival Guaranteed. 

Ge ret Cc atalog and full prices oefore buying. Bank Ref. 
CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 85 


MONTROSE, MO. 









Accredited. Both combs, Bredi exclus- 
ively since 1912 from —— healthy stock, 
Year round layers. Prepaid live delivery. 
Customers in 30 states. Catalog free. Redbird 

Hatehery, Park Ave. Sta., Box 6, Des Moines, Ia, 


ERRIS i22557 HICKS 


From trepnested, pedigr eee y wo 

h 
gonat eee fears Shine COD PULL ETS 
White for Special Sele Bulletin and Free Catalox HENS 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 982 Union. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH EGGS 


4 MICHIGAN ACCREDITED CHIX 


Inspected and approved by Michigan State Col- 
lege. They cost no more than the ordinary Hatch- 
ae ery Chick. When better chicks are hatched, Hill- 

croft Farm will hatch them, Send for truthful Catalog. 
hun LCROFT FARM, Box 50, Coopersville, Mich. 


pes fanaa] ESTABLISHED 1911 
One of the oldest and best. All leading var- 
ieties. You want best Quality and gol 


Let us send you information and prices. 


Standard Poultry Co., Route 1, Nappanee, Indiane 
§ si este per 100 100 


Balance few days before awe BOO Our KS ORDER prices are 
‘using @ sensation. 12 kinds. Aceredited. Catalog Free. 
_Colonial Poultry Farms Gox 922, Pieasant Hill, Mo. 


OVIE'S HUSKY CHICKS Purebred. rucsed {ree range breeders 


teed. OVIE'SPOULTNY PAI Rito 3 and SWATEHERY, 
Jara. 
22 Gost s sehr’ R INDIANA | 
























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


that lime pays them in growing alfalfa 
and they now plan to use lime in seeding 
sweet clover. 

In addition to a well-handled general 
farm, this family is noted in the com- 
munity for having a fine home garden and 
a nice home apple orchard. The cull 
apples form a part of the winter ration for 
the poultry flock. 

Here surely is a fine example of using 
records for personal gain. In addition there 
is the value that they have for open- 











Some of the Skaar hens 


minded neighbors. We have never found 
more complete long-time farm records on 
any phase of the farm business than the 
poultry records kept by N. O. Skaar. If 
more farmers were studying the profits 
from the different phases of the farm busi- 
ness as care fully asdo the Skaar Brothers, 
there would be much more profit in farm- 
ing.—Preston Hale and Wm. L. Cavert, 
Minn. 


WICK HATCHES STRONG CHICKS 
Continued from page 82 

Wick uses a brooder house that is 
divided into four compartments, each 
of which is 14x14 feet. A brooder is 
located in each of the two central divi- 
sions and the end ones are used for exercise 
and scratching. For litter he prefers 
alfalfa chaff. 

The temperature in his brooders is at 
almost exactly 100 degrees at a distance of 
ten inches to two feet from the heater. 
This temperature is gradually reduced 
after the first day and as the citehes grow 
larger. He uses a gas stove. Prior to put- 
ting the chicks into it, the brooder is 
regulated and put in shape. 

When the time has arrived for the 
young chicks to have their first feeding 

e gives them a small quantity of pinhead 
oats and some finely ground bran. Upon 
being questioned as to the amount of 
this feeding, he said, ‘Just enough to kee p 
them from fighting a and becoming restless.’’ 

For the second day of feeding he puts 
in chick starter which he has prepared. 
This consists of 50 percent of finely ground 
cornmeal, 10 percent dried buttermilk, 
3 percent bonemeal, 2 percent codliver 
oil and 1 percent salt. The balance is made 

up of fine oatmeal and bran. In case the 
bran is not nice and fine, he runs wheat 
thru his own grinder. He does not use 
meatmeal in feed for young chicks. This 
starter feed is supplied to the chicks as 
much as they want thru the growing 
season. The grain mixture is increased 
to fine cracked corn, bran and pinhead 
oats after four or five days and this mix- 
ture is continued. 

Wick says that the feed for the hens is 
an important factor in producing eggs 
that will hatch strong, healthy chicks. 
He is very particular to have a supply of 
mash before his hens at all times. This 
consists of bran, middlings, ground oats 
and cornmeal, equal parts. To this he 
adds 10 percent meatscrap, 10 percent 
dried buttermilk, 3 percent bonemeal 
and 1 percent salt. In addition to this, 
he supplies a variety of grains night and 
morning and an abundance of fresh water 
at all times. “If we have the chicks good 
and strong and healthy to start with, it is 
no big job to grow them,” he said. 
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Chick Book . 


The most interesting poultry story 
youve ever read! 24 pages of facts 
about the best breeds , from farm-raised 
Flocks. Don't think of buying a single 
Chick without reading this new 
book. Price list included. 


10 CHICKS Free/ 


-with every hundred ordered. 
Send at once for my FREE catalog 
and this special of fer. 


Eldon €. 
aad C, | 


Foume: ly of 
FRENCHTOWN 


TRENTON,.N.J. 













Are from choice, se- 
lected, pure bred, 
Leading Popular 
reeds. Laying Somtent aa Show Winners. 

100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. bie % Discount on orders booked 
Curing Apet with full remittance. Bie Colored Cat talog Pree. 


S| CHAMPION CHICKS ; 
i? 


heavy laying flocks. 


RIETI Postpaid prices 500 
White bs Brown Leghorns... ......ssseee00+ $7.00 $13.00 $62.00 
Anconas, Sheppard Strain... ........«se65+ 7.50 14.00 67.00 
Barred Rocks, 8. & R. C. Reds ccccccs QOD 15.00 72.00 
vh. Rock, & Wyandot, Buff Orpington.... 9.00 17.00 82.00 
Sil. & Col. Wyandot, Wh. Minoreca...... 10,00 18.00 87.00 


Order your Champion Chicks at once and be Safe. Reference— 
Burnette Bank Member Internations! and Illinois B. C. A. 


CARTER'S CHICKERY, Box 46, Eldorado, Ill. 


Choice Quality Chicks 


250,000 High Quality Chicks from bred-to-lay 

4 arent stock of best Strains in all the Leading 
arieties. Full Free Live Delivery Guaran- 

teed. $10 per 100 and Up. We will prove tc those 

who place their orders with us this season that 

‘ 4 **You Can Do Better at Hicksville.” Reference— 





Farmer's State Bank. Write us your wants at once. 
HICKSVILLE HATCHERY, Dept M, HICKSVILLE, OHIO 





Less than 


Highest quatity 6 Rocke. 100 per 

po. ry Susran teed. r 

Sixth y Write for tit e po cry book. 
Quality het tr from Quality Flocks,’ low prices 
special Conmenpeenes Os vey that saves. you 








rer. 50 per cent. 


It 
a S RaLLeR CO Dee pe at 86-78 oes 100 Ti sien FREE 












Weewrewes | linois laying contest. Pedigree 
Nin ows ver’ bred for many years for heavy 
laying. Fine Catalog Free. Prices right on Chicks or 








Eggs. Mapleside Poultry Farms, Box E, Linceln, Dlineis 
Improve your flocks, increase your profits with 
our vigorous Chicks from pure bred, higo pro- 
ducing floc xs. 100% Live Delivery Postpaid. 

Wh. & Br. Leghorn, Ancona, Hy Assorted $13 per 100. Barred Rock, 

R. J Rec ~ oy Buff O eping tt mn, Buff é Wh. ok, ois; cy Leg horng 

$1 Wyando Wh. Orping*on $ié = rted 

BEC RETS OF POULTRY SUCCESS. Bank Ref. 


Illinois Hatchery, 


OC PTH CHI L tICK 


The oaptentng value of the season. State 
Accredited. Bac tked by our 14 years reputation 
for quality and satisfaction. Pleased customers in 4S 
states. 14 varieties. Big, Illustrated catalo og res. 

SOOTH POULTRY v Pande Box 556, CLINTON, MO. 


EVERLAY ceditcans 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers. Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 

can Egg Contest! Greatest winners New York- 
Chicago, y, vigorous money makers. Stock 
Eegs, Chicks, etc., shipped safely. Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM Box 26 Portiand, tnd. 


y Barron—Tancred W. Leghorns 

Exclusively. State Accredit Flocks 
and Hatchery.Some males from hens with 
records up to 295 eggs per year. Buy 
**Star’’ Leghorns if you want heavy layers. 
Chick prices moderate. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Get Catalog and prices before buying elsewhere, 
STAR HATCHERY, Bex E, Holl nd, Bichigan 


20,000 weekly. Postpaid 
? BABY CHICKS (er t00.'S°C. Waite, Bun 
and Brown Leghorns, $12. Barred Rocks, Black 
Minorcas, Anconas, $14.White and Buff Rocks, 
R.I. Reds, White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, 
$15.Mixed, $10. Heavy Mixed, $12 Fine Free Calalog; 
Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 1, Bucyrus, Ohio 


Poultry pigccas For Profits 


Foy’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, 
encylo; ia of poultry information. Low prices 


Dept. 7, Metropolis, Illinois 





























on fowls, eggs, baby chicks and incubators. 
Written by a man who knows. Mailed 





FREE. 





pry 
Box 5, Clinton, lowe 


Frank Foy & Sons, 
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A New 
White Diarrhea Tablet 


Diarrhea among small chicks has be- 
come so prevalent that it has engaged 
the attention of our foremost men of 
science. 

At the instance of Dr. Hess & Clark 
a group of veterinarians and chemists 
have made diarrhea in chicks a sub- 
ject of scientific research. 

These men have evolved an entirely 


new tablet for White Diarrhea—in 
fact, any form of diarrhea affecting 
poultry. 

Dr. Hess & Clark are now manu- 


facturing this new diarrhea tablet and 
placing it on the market this season 
for the first. 

You will want this new tablet, which 
is the last word in medical science for 
White Diarrhea, either as a preventive 
or as a remedy. 

You can secure this tablet from any 
Dr. Hess & Clark dealer. Ask for 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


Then follow these simple directions: 

Crush and dissolve just 4 tablets in 
each gallon of drinking water (one 
tablet to a quart). Stir once thoroughly, 
then let your chicks run to it; they will 
doctor themselves. 

Make a fresh solution each day. 

Our guarantee covers this tablet ab- 
solutely. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland. Ohio. 











Egg Success 


Feed a well-balanced ration to 
your hens 


and keep 

A > Pilot Brand 
PILOT Oyster Shell 
eee? yaad Flake before 


FLAKE 


them all the 
time. This 
combina. 
tion insures 
egg success, 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


St. Louis New York 
Security Building 80 South Street 


























‘ FREE Showing our wonderful “GOOD 
LUCK” Birds in their natural colors, 

Many letters from thousands of customers highly 
indorsing our ““GOOD LUCK’’ CHICKS. All 
leading varieties. 100 per cent Live Arrival 
Guaranteed Postpaid. $3. 50 PER 100 AND 
P. Also QUALITY and SPECIAL QUALITY 
“GOOD ‘LUCK’ CHICKS. Bank reference. 
Member International B. ©. A. Order your copy of “*The 
“BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK" to-day. It will be a treat for you. 


Neuhauser Hatcheries, Dept. 60, Napoleon, Ohio 


RAISEGUINEAPIGS 


‘or us. We buy all you raise. 
profits—large demand- easily ate | 
an better than poultry or aabndie. Par- 
and booklet how to raise FREK. 
Cavies Gteeributing € ne 3127 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


wes CHICKS 


State Accredited. Best egg strains. 15 breeds, 

Lewest prices. Prompt shipments. 1004 leo dant 

very guaranteed. Valuable catalogue Free, 
Lindstrom Hatchery, Dept. pd, Clinton, Missourt._ 















SUCCESSFUL 






*/ are dry. 


| | before the dew is off and they are also dry 





FARMING 





MY TURKEY EXPERIENCE 


Having been a breeder of bourbon red 
turkeys for some time and every year try- 
ing to improve my flock, perhaps some of 
my experience may help someone else. 

We keep our flock as near standard as 
we can and only sell first-class birds for 


breeders. Only the best breeders are kept 
for ourselves as we sell hatching eggs. 
Aged hens are best. We cull carefully and 
save or sell for breeders only the young 
hens that have all the requirements want- 
ed in old birds. We take special care of 
the eggs. They are wrapped in paper each 
day when gathered and turned every day. 
None are kept over ten days before they 
are set. 

If you sell breeding stock, people usually 
want hens and toms unrelated. The way 
we solve this problem is to buy a dozen 
or so eggs from a good breeder. Then you 
can save a tom for yourself besides those 
you have to sell. Last year I paid $10 for 
a dozen eggs and as I had done some adver- 
tising for the woman, she sent me two ex- 
tra special eggs. I kept these separate. 
Both hatched and the chicks were both 
toms. I sold one early for $10.50; the 
other one I kept. I have a pair left which 
I value at $22 at the very least, and I sold 
the balance of these for $23.20. One died 
from indigestion and a hawk got several, 
so I had some bad luck. But I felt I made 
a success on a $10 investment. 

One man who paid me $9.50 for eggs 
said he raised $35 worth of turkeys from 
the eggs and was well satisfied. To be 
sure, little turkeys don’t grow alone, they 
need attention and care and if you don’t 
intend to give it to them, don’t start 
raising them. 

Perhaps our method of feeding may help 
someone. Don’t feed for at least thirty- 
six hours and if the chicks are good and 
strong, forty-eight is better. Then give 
them hard-boiled eggs crushed fine, shell 
and all, with about an equal amount of 
green stuff cut fine. We use dandelions 
while tender, then lettuce. Feed every 
two hours for the first ten days but only a 
little at a time as it is very easy to over- 
feed little turks. As they grow older, soak 
bread in water, squeeze dry and mix with 
half green stuff. To each cup of this add 
one big tablespoonful of fine gravel. I 
sift common gravel thru a sieve made by 
ia wire window screen on a small 

OX. 

Just as soon as they can eat small ker- 
nels of wheat, begin feeding that with a 
little finely cracked corn. We give them 
all the sour milk they will drink. We are 
also very careful to keep all the feed and 
drinking dishes perfectly clean and sweet. 
Once a week we give epsom salts and once 
a week ipecac in the drinking water. 

Use plenty of louse killer and keep all 
coops and runs clean. Dust the mother 
hen at least once a week and sprinkle 
powder on the floor of the coop where the 
little turks sit. Keep them dry but if the 
happen to get wet, they will usually be a 
right if you have a dry, warm place -for 
them. Our flock of turkeys was caught out 
in a heavy rain last year and when they 
got home, they were so wet and tired they 
could hardly walk. We immediately put 
them in their house and closed the door so 
there were no drafts. In two hours no one 
would have known they had ever been wet. 
Little turks will stand a lot of cold if they 


When they are small, they run in little 
parks which are always covered during a 
rain and every night before the-dew falls. 
Then the runs are dry for morning long 


during a rainy cay. 
The hen goes in the run with them. The 
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Costs, Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96, 


I want you to try my Brooder and will send you 
plans formaking it, together witha Putnam Brood- 
er Heater, Galvanized Steel, $4.75; or pure Alum- 
inum, $6.25; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and 
if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, 
return the Heater in 30 days and get your money 
back. Your dealer will make you the same offer 


and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not carry 
the Brooder Heater, order it from me, 
Send for free Booklet, * 


‘Poultry Helps” 
I. PUTNAM 
$ Route 472-B 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 

















coop is placed at one end, The coop is 
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~~ Started With 
1s a 15 Eggs RAISING 





POULTRY 


Now Worth $75,000! 


In just a few from a 1 start, Osee C. 
Frantz built up ati 0bPoultry F Seng, sts ‘ord, Colo. 
He owns a fine strain of winter-laying Leghorns—a $15, 000 
home—five 200-ft, Quisenberry, Poultry Houses—and other 
valuable Se uipment. He says: *‘I recommend the American 
Poultry School System and Quisenberry Methods to any- 
one interested in poultry raising.’’ The same methods used 
by Mr, Frantz will bring abun ant success to anyone will- 
{ng to learn HOW tomake poultry pay. With my New Way 
Course—Ten Years Ahead of Present Day Poultry Practice 
I Censeniee to show you ~~ to Raise More = 
Prevent W' Ss Leg Weakness pase wy 
More Eggs, Save ‘eod a ‘Earn Bigger Profits. 
Toil and Worry? Send Today for my 
New Poultry Profit Survey —Free 


This Survey ¢ contains {ideas worth hundreds of dollars to 


any poultry rai Shows how and why the bie men of poultry 
Grew Rich How many of them started smal!l--Now W Thou- 
sands. AN pe succensfal, if you will I follow the methods we 
we a. ay —! in your own home. Now is the time to start! 
today for the Profit Survey and fall information that will 
save you 705 of bard work, and show you become inde- 
pendent.--T. E. Quisenberry, Dean, 





AMERICAN POULTRY scnoe. 
Kansas City 
() koe Incubator $ 
30 Daus Trial 


Freight Paid east of the Rockies. 

Hot water, copper tanks—doubie 

walls—dead sir space— double 

glass doors. Shipped complete, 

with all fixtures set up ready to use 

513.75; with Dram 18.95 

515.95; with Dram , $21.15 

$22.75; with Canopy * 343-48 
Egg——$30.75; with po a v 


Drum B (50 to 200 Chicks Ca Capacity) $7. 33 
= ods Wickless te. 4 to 125 Chick), $10.25 
44 Inch Wickless Canopy (50 to 508 | Chick), 14.75 











SEND 


10° for POUND PACKAGE 


ve for yourself that PEARL 
ORit will not only make your hens 
ay more a.nd larger eggsbut will make 
your flock strongerand healthier. 
Send us name of your dealer and 10+ 
for Ib. package, postpaid. 
beokiet In package. 
THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 


210 Ash Street Pigua, Ohic 








Why be satisfied with less than half the 
profits your flock can produce? Instead 
turn losses into dollars. Get more eggs. 
And bigger hatches. Raise more of the 
chicks. Cut feed bills. Our course gives 
tried, sure methods that Sonlte “> 4 
poultry raiser’s profits—QU IC Tells 
what to <o-oa8 what NOT to do— 





fe to be successful. EE book explains. Write 
jor 


toda: 4 
NATIONAL Joucrey INSTITUTE, Dept. 500, Washington, D.C: 
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open at one end and covered with small 
wire on three sides and the top. We never 
let the young turkeys go all day on free 
range with the hen until they are quite 
large. be go for an hour or less to start 
then rest during the middle of the day. 
They go out again in the afternoon, but 
they are always in their parks long before 
the dew begins to fall. 

Care is the greatest part of raising tur- 
keys, but it pays just the same. Be sure 
ye buy the best you can afford, and pure- 
breds if possible. If not, work up until you 
can get them.—Mrs. C. "J.D. 


SUCCESS WITH GEESE 


Mrs. Chas. Pellum of Benton county, 
Arkansas, has a large flock of Toulouse 
geese which she considers very profit- 
able. She raises these birds for market 
and also sells to private customers. 

Mrs. Pellum begins to set her goose 
eggs under hens early in April or as 
soon as the geese begin to lay. A goose 
usually lays about thirty or thirty-five 
eggs and if, when she is thru laying she 
becomes broody, Mrs. Pellum will let 
her have a setting of fifteen eggs and 
raise her own goslings. Mrs. Pellum pre- 
fers the chicken hens for hatching the 
goose eggs, as she says the hen makes 
the best mother. 

It takes goose eggs four weeks to hatch 
and the nest should be carefully watched 
for mites. Insect powder should be used 








frequently. After the hen has been on 
the nest for a week, warm water should 
be sprinkled over the eggs once a day to 
insure plenty of moisture. 

Mrs. Pellum feeds the goslings on 
cornbread soaked in sweet milk for 
about ten days. They are then quite 
able to care for themselves, running on 
range with the mother hen. There is 
plenty of Japanese and Bermuda grass 
on the Pellum farm, and the geese pick 
up their own living from this grass and 
the many insects they find in the fields. 
They seldom have to be fed anything 
except in cold weather. 

Toulouse geese grow very rapidly and 

the age of from four to six months 
ire ready for market. They weigh at 
this time from eight to ten and some- 
times twelve pounds. Mrs. Pellum sells 
her geese alive at ten cents a pound. 
These geese make fine, large birds for 
roasting if kept until colder. The gander 
will grow to weigh about twenty-five 

yuunds and the goose about twenty 
yunds. 

While the back, neck and wing feath- 
ers of the Toulouse goose are gray, the 
breast feathers or down, as these fluffy 

ithers are usually called, are pure 

hite. These feathers may be plucked 
without injury to the bird about twice 
ring the hot weather. The down 
ings sixty cents a pound on the mar- 
ind more than a pound of down may 
plucked from each goose. 
Toulouse geese do better where they 
running water in which to swim. 
hey may, however, be raised without 
his if tubs of water are kept where they 

n get at them at least once a day.— 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PAN-A:CE‘A 


prevents and relieves 
little-chick ailments 


Indigestion, bowel troubles, leg 
weakness and gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains Nux Vom- 
ica; that promotes digestion; calls 
into healthy action every little- 
chick organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains Quassia, 
which creates a healthy appetite. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains laxative 
salts, which help the bowels carry 
off the trouble-making poisons. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains iron to en- 
rich the blood, so essential to chick 
growth, 

Pan-a-ce-a supplies the minerals 
so necessary to chicks during that 
period of rapid growth, bone and 
feather development. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration, 
then you'll forget all about the 
ailments. 


Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a 


You just add 5 tablespoonfuls to 
each 10 pounds of mash—only | 
pound to every 50 pounds of 
mash. 


(nto ih 

’ Dr HESS | 
POULTRY 

* Be re ae CE: AS 


Re se a 





REMEMBER—W hen you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 
not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and gel your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


“CAPON-GOLD” 


What’s-A-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chickens. The coining of The-Gold to your 
account, fully illustrated and explained. The Capon, The Pot-of-Gold all in natural colors, in a brand 
new 64-page book. ‘It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. Tells 
everything you want to know about capons. Lists of ¢ apon dealer's addresses. Tells how to prevent 
“Slips.” Where to get the best and cheapest capon toois. Capons are immense eating. Big profits 
realized. Get wise. This book tells how. To introduce the new book quickly will send a regular 50c 


SBR (ROM address prepaid tor only George Beuoy, R. R. 71 Cedar Vale, Kans. 



























Hatched from accredited flocks of 
correct type and color. 13 varieties, 
priced to please, Want results? Order 
‘Buperior Chicks! Free Catalogue. 

Superior Poultry Co., Box 827, Windsor, Mo. 


90" —thrive-make heavy layers. 





CERTIFIED 


Exceptional prices on chicks from really high 
grade and accredited stock: such strains as 
Tancred, Martin, Wycoff, and others, the 


best that money can buy. Our flocks kept 
up to highest standards for egg production 
and vigor. 100% live delivery prepaid. | - Ss -5 > IN CHI 


Write Now for instructive free catalog. Leading Greeds, $8.40 per 100 up. — book. 


ROSS HATCHERY | SHINN FARM Box .05 Greentop, Mi ' 
Dept. M Junction City, Kansas s. worm a 











from prize winners at many Shows. Ohio Ac- 
the best possible handling back of them. Every chick onite pari he 4 - : 





W.F. » Ark, 


fi ket- 
accredited. Literature and price list free. credited .High egg production fills your poecke 


book. Every chick guaranteed to live. Free catalog 
WASHTENAW HATCHERY, 2505 Geddes Read, Ann Arbor, Mich. Middlepoiat Hatchery, Dept. 8, Middlepoint, Ohloe 


cedure BABY CHICKS Sv tina as <e Ateoos Stoner. cebaten 




































BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 







AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine, 

Whether you are in the 

market for a windmill now 

or will be later, write for 

cireilar. 

AE MOTOR CO. 

Chicage Dallas Des Moines 
Minneapolis Oakland 


Kansas City 
Backed by greatest experience 
in building steel windmilis, 


























































13” Succes °21° 


140-Egg Incubator 230-Egg 


80 Egg Size $11.95; - 
—Se oe Sine $11.9 copner Hot-WaterTa: Teske 
a Holder. ble. Walled ot- Water Belle C 
—Order incubator and rood der Both. Send cake ter 
80 Egg and 80 Chick Size $ 15.95 
140 Egg and 140 Chick Size 19.95 
230 Legg and 230 Chick Size 29.95 
Freight Prepaid 
East of Rockies and allowed West, 
Orders shi d day received. Ifin 
chine aad f wit ship Bapvese Pree 
paid. Saves Valuable Time-Gots ‘ 
machines to you in 2 to 4 days. 


Hot-Water Brooders 
Will raise all your chicks, 
80 Chick Size $5.95 Pa 
140 Chick Size 7.5 
230 Chick Size 9.95 i 


Champion Belle City 
Mammoth Incubators 
460 Egg Capacity $43.00 
690 Ege Capacity 64.50 
920Egs Capacity 86.00 
In sets of 2-3-4. Built both 
Right and Left Hand. Floor space 
Ft. x 6 Ft.Order the full capac- 
A Machine 


920 Egg 
Capacity ° 
Oniy 6 Ft. High 
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Cents a rod for a 26-in. 
Hog Fence Freight @ 
Prepaid in Ti. and Tad. 
18¢ in Iowa and only slightly > 
more in other states for freight. d-< 
wr pay? a User Direct. }_ J JB) 
E F Pp @ 
Lowprices barb wire. GRerenNT. . 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO, 4-2 
Box 136 MORTON, IkLS. 
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OHIO’S BIG TEN RULES 
Ohio poultry experts and farmers have 
worked out ten rules for the successful 


raising of chicks. They are: 1. Hatch 
early. 2. Prepare the brooder house and 
move it to clean ground. 3. Provide 
sufficient brooder house space and large 
enough stove. 4. Do not feed chickens 
too soon. 5. Feed a wholesome, complete 
ration. 6. Feed large amounts of milk. 
7. Provide green feed liberally. 8. Get 
chicks outdoors as soon as_ possible. 
9. Rear young stock away from the old. 
10. Separate cockerels and pullets as soon 
as possible. 


FOLLOW NATURE’S WAY 


Under natural conditions practically 
all hatching is done at the time of year 
when green, tender sprouts are easy to get 
and you have noticed how greedily the 
hens consume these greens. You have also 
noticed the higher percentage of hatch- 
ability. Now you have hint number one 
from mother nature and you will get big 
returns by following it. One of the easiest 
forms, and also one of the best, is sprouted 
oats. 

It makes little difference how you sprout 
them. The main thing is to keep them 
absolutely free from mold. I use five sacks 
and put in them four pounds of oats to 
each hundred hens, and find five days the 
right time to sprout them. This, of course, 
varies with temperature and other condi- 
tions. Nature doesn’t begin supplying 
greens all at once, but begins gradually. If 
you do otherwise, you will probably be 
doing more harm than good in providing a 
laxative food too suddenly. If you have 
beets, cabbage or onions in your cellar that 
are available, they will also be very good 
for young chickens, and be sure that the 
males get their share, too often they don’t. 
I like to feed greens at least two weeks be- 
fore beginning to save eggs for the incu- 
bator. 

When the eggs are ready for the incuba- 
tor, I set a hen at the same time. Fre- 
quently I test the eggs, or part of them, 
under the hen and some of them in the 
incubator. If the air cells are not the same 
size, I regulate the moisture in the air 
around the incubator. I never sprinkle 
the eggs, the water doesn’t soak into the 
egg (it would be disastrous if it did) and 
it does wash away some of the bloom on 
the egg, which helps to prevent too rapid 
evaporation, another wise provision of 
mother nature. My favorite way of sup- 
plying moisture is to keep a pan of water 
under the ventilators of the incubators, 
not inside. However, I do not doubt that 
there are many other ways just as good. 
Do not forget that you cannot replace 
moisture after it has evaporated from the 
egg. 

If you notice an odor of stale eggs when 
ou open the incubator door, your venti- 
fation is inadequate. I test my eggs as 
soon as possible, but I do not believe it is 
any more necessary in an incubator than 
under a hen. I don’t like to handle eggs 
that may explode, and I test them both un- 
der hens and in incubators. Remember the 
hen sits out of doors and leaves her nest 
often and at times, especially toward the 
end of the hatch, she doesn’t sit very 
closely, so her eggs get plenty of fresh air. 
Another hint from mother nature. 
Don’t run your incubator in a room 
that doesn’t have a supply of fresh air at 
all times. You can open a window a tiny 
bit in the coldest weather, just enough that 
there is a circulation of air between the 
sashes, but have fresh air. Direct drafts 
are to be avoided of course, also too much 








cold in extreme weather, but I’ve never 
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For White Diarrh 


In few hours, disease is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


Stop losing chicks from white di- 
arrhea. All you need do is drop an 
Avicol tablet in the drinking water. 
Thousands of poultry raisers, year 
after year, raise nearly every chick in 
every hatch, by this simple precaution. 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily white 
diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The way it 
makes sick chicks lively and healthy, in just a few 
hours, will amaze you. Write for free sample, 
or send 50c for a full-sized package, to Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 632 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
It costs nothing to try the 50c package, because 
Avicol is guaranteed to do the work or money re- 
funded. But if you prefer, try the free sample first. 


Avicol stops chicks dying 


—==_ 








Don’t Buy a Brooder 

ntil this catalog and see the many superior 
fetuvee of SOL. HOT’ WICKLESS Oil Burning 
Brooders. No wicks to trim—no smoke—no trouble 
and yet it COSTS LESS than others are asking for 
old fashioned wick burners. Equipped with Safety 
Screen—no fire hazard; Nonbreakable Stee! Oil 
Container—Instant Oil Level Adjustment; 20 exclu- 
sive superior features. Why not = the BEST 
when it costs LESS. Send for Free Catalog NOW. 


H.M. Sheer Co., Dept. 42, Quincy, Ill. 
" peames 








AVIAN 
MIXED 























BEES BETTER 
Good bees in good hives are like 
well cared for pure stock. They 
yield returns where “scrubs” 
will not. 

Send today for FREE copy of 
48 page catalog of bee supplies 
and FREE sample of 52 page 
BEE JOURNAL. 


DADANT & SONS, Box D, Hamilton, Illinois 
Beekeepers and Bee Specialists since 1863 
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had a good hatch in a poorly ventilated 
room. 

Another thing to avoid is constant ad- 
justing of your incubator regulator. The 
eggs may get cold and it takes a while to 
get them back to the proper temperature 
or on an excessively warm day the temper- 
ature may get too high. These changes 
may be regulated easily without trying 
to change the temperature of your “hen.” 
Nature’s hen is not regulated to be hot and 
then cold, her temperature changes are 
not sudden. Let the regulator alone. 
There should be a slight rise in temperature 
as life within the eggs increases. Try 
putting your thermometer under your 
hen occasionally and see how warm it is. 
Use her as a guide. That’s why you set her 
at this time. 

Another nature hint is this: Turn the 

eggs frequently. Watch your hen. You 
may have other duties that prevent your 
turning the eggs as frequently as she does, 
but I turn mine four times a day, and 
have many hatches without a single crip- 
le. 
: When hatching time comes let your 
hen alone. She will tell you very plainly 
that she does not want to be disturbed. 
She will not even leave the nest for food 
or drink. It is only kindness to supply 
food and water where she can get it 
without leaving the nest, but let her alone. 
Also let the incubator alone. You will 
find the hen will be very quiet for a 
number of hours after hatching. She 
hovers the brood closely and when she 
begins to teach them to eat, if you let her 
alone, she will feed them often but very 
little at a time. Just a bug or a grain of 
sand or a green leaf and she lets them rest 
and get warm. The feeding periods gradu- 
ally increase and the periods under the 
hover decrease as the chicks increase in 
strength and size. Follow nature’s way as 
closely as possible. 

Feed little and often, give greens when- 
ever possible, keep the chicks busy but 
avoid all work and no pay. Feed dry 
mash in hoppers after the fifth day, and 
give plenty of water. The chicks get a lot 
of exercise running from the hopper to the 
fountain. Keep them hungry enough that 
they will run for a handful of chopped 
onion tops or the trimmings from the let- 
tuce or cabbage you had for dinner or 
some nice, long shoots from the sprouted 
oats you feed your mature stock, or even 
. bit of rolled oats. Feed a good feed of 
grain, fine of course, at night and see that 
they get their crops full. Make any 
changes in feeding very gradually. 

Take a week to make the change from 
starting mash to growing mash. I never 
feed a wet mash, but after your chicks are 
ix weeks old, it might help force them to 

marketable size. It has been done suc- 
cessfully but I have never tried it. I know 
they will not overeat of dry mash and 
I’ve always been a bit afraid of a wet 
mash. Anyway, I want them to have the 
dry mash habit so well formed that they 
will eat a lot of it next winter when egg 
prices are soaring.—Mres. F. V. B. 


HANDY WATERING TROUGH 
B. R. Colman of Seward county, Ne- 
raska, has solved the problem of provid- 
g a good water trough for the baby 
hicks in Mrs. Colman’s flock of white 
ecks. A discarded automobile casing 
t down the center line makes one or 
) good troughs depending on the condi- 
m of the casing. Each half will hold 
out a pail of water. Five minutes time 
| make two troughs. 
hey are easy to clean, easy to fill, 
low lots of room for the chicks to get to 
water and they are close to the ground 
it is easy for the chicks to reach the 
iter. In addition, no trouble is encoun- 
ed with drowning for the rough, sloping 
des of the shallow trough make it pos- 
ble for the little fellows to get out quickly 
nd easily should they slip in.—L. A. W., 


eb. 
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“No wonder we’ve never 
had any luck with chicks!” 
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’ r. a vd ea Be A OP ED 
Like thousands of others, these folks never supected that preparing food for chicks is a 
science, And how amazed they are to see results when chicks are started this right way! 


“OU feed man took an hour today just to tell 





me some things about feeding baby chicks. * 
White diarrhea, bowel trouble, leg weakness—all t 
those troubles, he showed me, usually start with r; | 
wrong feeding. To me, the real wonder now is that fr Buttermilk 
= used to = any chicks at all. I didn’t dream that Baby Chi ck F ood 
is one way of starting chicks could make such a 
difference in profits!” F isa & g Facts on feeding, housing and 


When one batch of poor food can start the whol care of chicks. How to pro- 
hatch downhill—when future health and egg pro || BOOM ct quick, crowth, prevent 
duction is at stake, it is a careless poultryman indeed |] coupon for your copy. 
wee ara chicks on anything but Pratts But-]-“*--" °° oo 
termi Chick igi PRATT FOOD CO. SF-46 
for baby chinks! Food—the original baby food 124 Wal)nut St., Philadelphia,’Pa. ie 

Protein exactly right for correct growth. The solid] cOvas"NEW POULTRY WRINKLES” 
equivalant of a pound of liquid buttermilk to every ; 
pound of ——. Fiber less than 4°%. Other ingredi- |} Name 
ents painstakingly selected and prepared. And never 
touched by human hands—trom the raw product || “44"** 
until it reaches you. Your feed store will supply || P.O soso 
you on Money-Back Guaranty. SE ERE ESE 
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EARN FROM ‘10 TO ‘30 A DAY 


That's what L. E. Haffna, Don- 
nelison, Iowa, did. There's big 
money made making wells. Be your 
own boss. You need but small 
Capital to start. We make com- 
plete line of augers and drills, 
horse and engine power. Write 
today for prices, catalog and easy terms. No obligation, 


LISLE MFG. CO., CLARINDA, IOWA, Box 656 


ow 3! 





BARGAIN: 








The Sure Rat-Killer _ 


AKTAIP 


Get This Bargain Book Free 





In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll In Handy Tubes 359 
find prices cut tothe bone—prices you have eee > ~~ Sea 


been waiting for a good long time—and, Pad : 
ge const jim Brown's prices gre ue be- as ~L7 @ Breeds6ec and up. Postpaid 
ys The fine te @ ty Sone BABY CHICKS Best laying strains. Write 
o Buy Fence i i 
Send for thie Bargain Fence Bork today. See the big ne ee ey ee a 
money-saving prices on 150 different styles of my 


famous double galvanized fence, also steel posts C.0.0. Pay after you see chicks. 
gates, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim Brown, Pure-bred selected. Write for catalog. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.7) Kentucky Hatehery,355 4th St.,Lexington, Ry 
Dept. 2207 Cleveland, Ohio 






































Read our guaranteed advertisements. 
































Rust Cannot Start 


so long as wire is 

protected with zinc 
You wouldn't apply only one thin coat of 
paint to your buildings—you know from 
experience that it requires at least two 
coats to give you protection against 
early decay. 
That same thing holds true in protecting 
fence wire. A zinc coating applied by 
the ordinary galvanizing method cannot 
retard rust anywhere near as long as 
fence wire protected by the patented 
Keystone “‘Galvannealed’”’ process. The 
new RED STRAND fence lasts man 
years longer because we apply sone 
more zinc to the wire than the ordinary 
galvanizing method. In addition to the 
extra heavy zinc protection, we use cop- 
per in our steel, which in itself means 
many years of extra service, even after 
the zinc protection is gone. 


Gi lannea / f 


Deal Fence 


Let us tell you all about this 
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longer lasting fence. You'll 
want toread about the “Of- 
ficial Proof of Tests’’,con- 
ducted by Nationally 
ys Then, 
too, our new Red Strand 
Catalog is worth reading. 
It tells all about the new 
patented process, copper- 
bearing steel and important 
construction points. These two 
together with Ropp’s Calculator, which 
answers 75,000 farm questions, will be 
sent free to landowners. 


Write for them—NOW! 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3759 Industrial St., Peoria, Ilinols 7 


Always 
look ior the 


Red 
Strand 


(top wire) 
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BUY Your Home 


at WHOLESALE 


Save’200 fo'ISOO 
by buying 
DIRECT fom MILL 


Now you can build the home of your 
dreams with higher quality materi- 
& cnosse iam. Big als — lower cost — the time! 
porch. Wonderful Advantages of volume production 
— in our own mills bring you actual 
savings of 30% in material—40% in 
labor costs! Every piece of material 
cut to size, marked, bundled, and 

shipped toyoudirect! Freight pre- 

paid northof Masonand Dixonline 

and east of Mississippi River. No 








The Puritan 
7 big rooms 


The Lafayette waste, no skimping, no expensive 
6rooms, bath, spoilage. Big buildings erected from 
hell.2 epiea- ready-cut material—why not your 
You'll be proudto Home? 25 beautiful designs—fit all 
own this bome. needs, all purses. 


8 rooms at 
$373 to 7 rooms and bath at $1375. 
Book of Plans FREE 


1 Plans, pictures, 6 
*‘skyscraper’’ mi 


ifications. New 
od of home build- 
clearly explained. You can 





or ask any frien ob eee 
b,2 cl who knows materi > eae 
ets Twoplane ces. Write for A fasted 
book today sure, 
Absolutely Free. 


No obligation, 


CIBERTY HOMES CO. 
Dept 0-19, Bay City, Michigan 


Shawinigan Carbide 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 
for home lighting and cooking-—— write 








water. 
Cleveland found the feeding of warm, 
wet mash at noon brought good results. 
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BONEMEAL FOR STRONG BIRDS 


OSE comb white wyandotte cockerels 
weighing five pounds each when seven- 
teen weeks old in the H. E. Cleveland 
flock, Tama county, Iowa, are the result 
largely of feeding a mash containing bone- 
meal, according to Mrs. Cleveland, who 
superintends the poultry enterprise of the 
family. 

Of 200 birds hatched April 1, 1925, 
practically all of the cockerels were sold 
on the market early. The first brought 
45 cents a pound. The latter part of July 
the last of the cockerels were sold for 28 
cents a pound, a few being kept for breed- 
ers. 

After the first seventy hours of their 
lives, Mrs. Cleveland fed the chickens 
cooked yolks of infertile eggs. This feed 
was allowed five times daily. Care was 
taken to prevent chicks from overeating. 
After four or five days a mash contain- 
ing the following was self-fed: twelve 
parts each of bran, cornmeal, middlings 
and steel-cut oats; eight of dried butter- 
milk and one of bonemeal. Charcoal was 
self-fed alone. When the chicks were two 
weeks old, an additional feed of mash 
was given daily at noon mixed with warm 
With her laying hens, also, Mrs. 

















SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
116 William Street, New York, City 





Mrs. Cleveland and a cockerel fed bonemeal 


Steel-cut oats are preferred to ground oats 
in the Cleveland flock for making rapid 
growth on young stock. 

Comparing her birds fed bonemeal with 
those raised in other years when this 
mineral was not used, Mrs. Cleveland 
said results indicated that bonemeal had 
much to do with their good showing. 

Feeding of bonemeal to benefit the year’s 
crop of poultry began several months 
before the chicks were hatched. The lay- 
ing hens were fed bonemeal at the rate of 
20 pounds in each 500 pounds of mash. 
Mrs. Cleveland believes that as a result, 
a greater percentage of the hatching eggs 
were fertile and the chicks were stronger 
at the start.—W. J. H., Iowa. 


IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN GROUND 

To set the brooder house on drainage 
tile: or tile blocks is a splendid way to 
keep out rats or other vermin. This is the 
experience of Earl Stauffer of Medina 
county, Ohio. Stauffer has adopted a 
plan of putting his young chickens out on 
clean ground as soon as they are big 
enough to take care of themselves and are 
able to jump a distance of one foot or a 
little more et the ground to the floor 
of the brooder house, 
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The young chickens are cared for at 
the farmyard for the first few weeks of 
their lives. Then brooder house chickens 
and all are taken to the field. Usually the 
building is placed in the wide lane that 
leads to the woods pasture. There it is 
close to a field of clover or alfalfa and yet 
is not in the hay field where it will inter- 
fere with haying. Also it is on ground 
where the cows have the grass cropped 
short, which makes the work of feeding 
and caring for the chicks much simpler 
and easier, especially in wet weather. 

Putting the young chickens out on clean 
ground takes them away from possible 
disease infection that might be encoun- 
tered in the poultry yard or anywhere 


about the farmstead where the main flock 

















Stauffer’s brooder house 


is allowed to roam at will. This plan also 
relieves the congestion of chickens at the 
farmyard and gives the laying flock a 
better opportunity at the range in that 
quarter. 

The young chickens thrive on the clean 
round. There are two reasons for this. 
“he ground is free from contamination of 

poultry disease and this goes a long way 
toward keeping them healthy. The other 
reason is that the chickens get an abun- 
dance of fresh green feed. Stauffer says 
that he has, for several years, followed 
the plan of setting their shelter up on 
tile and that this plan has succeeded per- 
fectly in keeping out rats and other pests. 

It happens that there is a woods 

pasture not far from where he locates the 
chickens for the summer. This is likely 
to harbor vermin that kill chickens and 
suck their blood. This makes it necessary 
that he be doubly cautious. He says that 
those pests cannot climb the tile.—H. E. 
M., Ind. 


OHIO CHICK RATION 

First six weeks: Finely cracked corn, 
200 pounds; cracked wheat, 100 pounds; 
pinhead or rolled oats, 100 pounds. Six 
weeks to maturity; Cracked corn, 300 
pounds; whole wheat, 100 pounds. 

The mash for the first week includes 
bran or standard middlings, and from the 
second week to maturity can be made as 
follows: Yellow cornmeal, 200 pounds; 
bran, 100 pounds; middlings, 100 pounds; 
bonemeal, 25 pounds; limestone or lime, 
25 pounds; salt, 5 pounds; meat scraps or 
tankage when both water and milk are 
given, 100 pounds; when nothing but milk 
is given to drink, meat scraps are not 
needed. 


BREAKING UP THE BROODY HEN 

Will you ‘please give us a good method 
of breaking up broody hens in the spring? 
—A. H. E., lowa. 

We have found that a crate with a 
slatted bottom set up on'stilts an excellent 
house of correction for the broody hen. 
It does not seem to take the average hen 
very long to decide that she would rather 
lay eggs than stay in this broody coop. 

An eastern farmer told us his method 
not long ago, and it sounds pretty good. 
He puts slats down the sides of his saw- 
buck and across the ends and this made a 
coop which could be moved to a clean 
place every day. He says that if the hen 
is not broken in one day he puts a good 
vigorous cockerel in with her, 














OUR NEXT CROP 
TREES 
Continued from page 14 

Cyrus Tindall, Kent county, 
Michigan, has found it profitable for seven- 
teen years to care for his woodlot the same 


HOW ABOUT 
OF 
plant ing? 


as his other crops. ‘Tindall finds he can 
realize more net income from his woodlot 
than from any similar acreage on his farm. 
8. S. Harrod of Sandusky county, Ohio, 
harvested $4,000 worth of timber from 
nineteen acres. The entire tract is kept 
planted while brush and _ undesirable 
timber is cut out. No livestock is pastured 
in it. The value of timber pasture is 
probably greatly overestimated and the 
damage done to the stand is always great. 

Thirty years ago a farmer in Warren 
county, Iowa, planted an acre of osage 
orange. It is now conservatively valued 
at $3,000. Last summer I found a farmer 
along the Blue river in Kansas who had 
cleared up $800 the previous winter from 
his cottonwood trees. A nearby factory 
that was making poultry crates was glad 
enough to get them. I learned that a cot- 
tonwood tree ten years old was frequently 
worth $20 for crate material. 

Up in northeast Iowa there is a grand 
old stand of pines known as Buckley’s 
grove. Since about 1878 it has been a 
landmark. The seedlings were dug up 
along the river several miles away and 
cultivated in the garden until they were 
large enough to put out for themselves. 
Last year timbers for a large new barn 
were cut from this grove and the trees 
removed can hardly be missed. It would 
be hard to estimate,the value of this grove 
and several younger ones set by F. R. 
Buckley and his son Park. Sentiment 
figured along with the practical here. 
When the trees were set, the owner .re- 
marked that “long years later men would 
say, ‘that is the grove Buckley set’.” 

Standing in the dim light of that fine 
old grove, I felt much the same sense of 
awe that I experienced in the great 
cathedrals of Europe. What better monu- 
ment could any man leave to posterity? 

But we must come back again to the 
practical side. Land, we all realize now, 
must produce something each year to 
carry its tax burden. Can the average man 
afford to pay taxes for ten, fifteen, twenty- 
five or thirty-five years and get no return? 
To meet this problem the last congress 
passed the Clark-McNary forestry act. It 
aims directly at getting facts upon which 
to base tax reforms so that state legisla- 
tion will encourage reforestation rather 
than hinder it. One of the leading au- 
thorities on taxation, Professor Fred R. 
Fairchild, of Yale university, is making 
the study. Indiana exempts from taxation 
fruit and forest reservations. 

Many other cornbelt states have had 
similar laws for so long few people know 
they exist. Practically all Middle West 
states have some board or commission 
directly concerned with farm tree planting 
so that the taxation difficulty is likely to 
be removed. A supply of young trees at a 
low cost is another practical difficulty. 
Jealousy on the part of some who should 
be leaders in this work is slowing up 
progress in many states. Under pressure of 
public interest and a better understanding 
_ will not be an unsurmountable dif- 
heulty. 

Great forestry reserves must be cared 
for by federal and state aid. This work 
needs the support of everyone. But right 
on the average farm there is an oppor- 
tunity to harness a giant that will perform 
mighty work for us in a comparatively 
lew years if we will make a start. Are we 
Zong to wait for centuries like the South 
American savage? 


How to Raise the Chicks, is an excellent 
bulletin by Ohio state university, Colum- 
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linseed oil.”” Why? 


Dutch Boy 


Dutch Boy white-lead is pure 
white-lead, corroded from the 
metal, lead. It makes an all-lead 
paint which resists the attacks 
of the weather. It insures you 
against loss from decay. It in- 
creases the value of your farm. 

If your farm buildings are be- 
ginning to lock a bit weather- 
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What paint will you use this spring? 


ANY house-owners today 

will answer that question 

by saying, “Paint made of 
Dutch Boy white-lead and pure 


worn and shabby, cover them 
now with Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint. It is reasonable in price. 
Only 100 pounds of Dutch Boy 
white-lead is required to make 
seven gallons of pure lead paint. 


The real economy, however, in 
using this paint begins after you 
buy it. Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint givesasmooth, evenfilmthat 
is tough, durable, elastic—a film 
that does not crack or scale. It 
enables you to save the cost of 
repairs you would have to make 
sooner or later on unpainted and 
deteriorating property. It length- 
ens the period between repaint- 
ings. And each succeeding year 
the appearance and the condi- 
tion of the house painted with 
white-lead make evident the su- 
periority of a pure lead paint. 

“‘Decorating the Home” is a 
new free booklet illustrated in 
color which suggests decorative 
treatments for exteriors and in- 
teriors. It will be sent you, along 
with a booklet which gives direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry, if you write 
our nearest branch. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street ; Cincinnati, 659 Freemen 
Avenue; Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oi1 Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave- 


nue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 





You will see the figure of the Dutch Boy Painter on every 
keg of Dutch Boy white-lead. It guarantees a product of 
the highest ity. In ition to white-lead, there are 
also made under this trademark: red-lead, solder, babbict 
metals, and flatting oil for use with white-lead in painting 
interio Ts. 


W hite-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 











New-Puncture Proof 
Tube Greates Big 
Sensation 


What is probably the greatest achieve- 
ment in automobile history has been accom- 
plished by the Milburn Puncture-Proof 
Tube Company of Chicago in the perfection 
of an air-filled puncture-proof tube. This 
remarkable tube was punctured under official 
test 500 times without loss of air. It doubles 
tire mileage and eliminates changing tires. 
Costs no more than the ordinary tube and 
is sold under a money-back guarantee 
through agents only. Mr.M.£E. Milburn, 
the inventor, is making a free tube offer to 
a limited number of car owners. You ¢an 





Protect your lives and buildings with the 
Silver Strand System, a high gerade ecientifi- 
cally developed lightning protection. Exceeds 
Fire Underwriters’ Standards. Reduces cost 
ofinsurance. Yout xe no chances when you 
insist on the ‘’ Silver Strand.’’ It's your 
protection when you buy and for genera- 
tions after. Before you have your buildings 
equipped let me send you free booklet. Write 
for it today. Address 


F. E. STEHLIK, Pres. 
ELECTRA LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
Dept. E, 30N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

































































82 Acres Close Village & Lake 
Only $1500; Hens, 6 Cows, Crops 








write him at 106-336 W. 47th Street, 
Chicago. 











| Tools; productive fields, springs, fruit; pleasant 
5-room house, ample barn. All $1500, half needed. 
Details pg. 10 big new Illustrated Catalog. Free. 

















| STROUT AGENCY, 7-CN, South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
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e Announcing 





New Tonneau-Shape Wrist Watches 
| pears sec can’t do justice to the new model Ingersoll Wrist 

Watches. They can’t show the real character of the design nor how the 
watch and strap shape themselves to lie flat on the wrist—with no strap 
beneath. 

Now in addition to the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50, there is a metal dial 
model without the luminous feature, asmart looking watch priced at $4.00, 
tp = It is certain to be popular with women and girls,in school, office and home. 

The Radiolite model, of course, has its big appeal to those to whom the 
minous feature is important—sportsmen, motorists, boys, nurses, etc. 
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WATERBURY 
Series 


ND now we add greater 
beauty and style to the 
Warersury, the lowest 
priced jeweled watch made 
in America. 
Notice the beauty of the 
new bow and crown, and 






















Radiolite 






Metal Dial 








~ .00 how the lines of te bow $4-50 
4 **flow’’ into the circular 
case, giving the watch a sane 
grace of line you would ex- oA 
Waterbury pect only in very much Waterbury Radiolite (e™ 
The lowest-priced jeweled higher priced watches. Waterbury with luminous 
watch made in dial, Tells time 
Q America, $5.50 in the dark. $650 








Gverybody Knows the Famous YANKEE 


HAT a tribute to any article to say 
that over a period of thirty years time 
more people have chosen it than any other! 


Ingersoll Yankees have been chosen by 
60 million people—in all parts of the world, 
in all walks of life. 





Is there any better demonstration of the 


quality ? Of dependability? Of value? Of 


The enuine service ? Yankee 

New Yankee 8 : Radiolite 
Dependable,as always; The Yankee is the work watch for mil- The Yankee with lum- 
with many new features ions of farmers. It costs little and keeps inous figures and hands. 


of grace and beauty. Tells time in the dark. 


dependable time. 
$1-75 


$9.75 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comment is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











ALL GRAFT 


I just can’t do without my S. F. I don’t agree 
with you on prohibition, but I like the paper just 
the same. I don’t drink, but our liberty is at stake. 
Laws are made to graft. Our prisons are money- 
making institutions. Everything is graft. Pay 
high taxes and live in the mud. Officeholders can 
raise their own salaries and raise your taxes to pay 
them, a pack of lice preying on your body.—W. B. 
S., Ohio. 


FAVORS AGRICULTURAL DAY 


‘Agricultural Day,” as per suggestion on edi- 
torial page, is liked very me by an old reader and 
admirer of your paper. labor in and call its 
attention to the fact that farming, successfully, 
requires labor, capital, and brains, and that their 
food, Tx~y etc., depends upon agriculture.— 
a n 


LIKES EMBROIDERY 


Just a few lines to remark on the Home Depart- 
ment. I surely appreciate every article in it. | oa 
especially found the last two designs in embroidery 
(the pansy in December and lingerie wreath in 
January) good, and I am in hopes of another for 
February, which has not yet arrived. They were so 
simple and effective and will enjoy any others that 
may appear in the future, 7, will most every other 


housewife reader.—Mrs. P. . C., Mo. 


WOULD TEND TO OUR BUSINESS 


After reading your February and March numbers 
of 8. F. and noting closely your article on putting 
agriculture on a business basis, I am giving my own 
conclusion in this matter. I see clearly there is but 
one thing to do in the interest of the agricultural 
cass and that is to attend to our own business and 
interest by cooperation. We have the brains and 
the capital to carry out any line of action we may 
decide upon. We have been a pussyfoot long enough 

: JW 


WOULD BALANCE PRODUCTION 

The plan as explained in the article, “Putting 
Agriculture on a Business Basis,’’ would, I believe, 
balance production and help the farmer. It would 
_ nd to make the farmer more sure of good results 
for his labor by, directing his labor on a paying 
crop. I believe it’s not how much we raise, but what 
we get for it after it is raised that counts. 

I find 8S. F.a 6 my sening many topics of 
interest to me.—E. H., 


HOW HE PULLS POSTS 


I read a piece in your paper about pulling posts 
with a tractor and with a team. I have had some 
experience with post pulling. If I use a team of 
horses I just take a corn planter wheel and log 
chain, put the chain around the post at the bottom, 
place the wheel under the chain and when you pull, 
the wheel will roll. The flange on the wheel will not 
let the chain roll off. Up comes the post. 

When I use the tractor, I drive up to the post as 
close as I can, till the hub of the tractor is even with 
the post. Then put the chain around bottom of 
post and around the bottom part of the rim of trac- 
tor wheel. Then start up. When the wheel turns up 
comes the post against the side of the wheel.— 
J. M., Ind. 


LOOKS GOOD TO HIM 


Your article appeals to me as offering the solu- 
tion. I studied it with the idea in mind of trying to 
int out why it is not sound, but it looks good to 

Labor and industry must be thrown on their 
r vn resources, where agriculture is now, or agri- 
ure must receive some protection. Hope your 
onde will receive Bn attention I believe it de- 
serves.—C, A. D., 


TOO MANY HOLIDAYS 


Among the editorial comments in the February 
issue of 8. F. I find an article which suggests an 
Agricultural Day, and you ask how the suggestion 
strikes your readers. Allow me to give my opinion. 

rl 1ere has arisen an increasing tendency among 
certain groups of the American people to create a 
imber of new holidays—for the purpose of memo- 

g certain outstanding facts as well as outstand- 
i personalities. So long as this was kept within 
r mable limits there could be no objection to 
t, but as soon as exaggerated, it became objec- 

ible 
Washington’s birthday was set aside as a na- 
nal holiday. There isa good reason for that. He 

really outstanding figure in the history of the 
ited States; he is closely connected with the 
I iding of an entire nation. The memory of this 

her of the Fatherland” may be honored by 

brating the anniversary of his birthday and a 
visit to his shrine. But Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wood- 
r Wilson, Harding—all these men have their 
ardent admirers, and each group of admirers would 
‘ike to see its own national hero immortalized by 


r 


the keeping of a holiday, and the erection of multi- 
million monuments. 

Others want to have a separate holiday to 
memorize Mother (Fathers do not amount to any- 
thing yet, but that may come too). After a while 
they will want to memorize the discovery of the 
North Pole, the Alaskan gold fields, or the small- 
pox serum, and perhaps the invention of the 
gramophone, the radio set and the 100-gallon 
milk cow. 

Now, if we go on in that way, we will soon have 
the year divided into 365 holidays. I want to put 
this question: ‘“‘Did the Creator of the universe 
create mankind on this world for the purpose of 
letting them spend their life in idleness? 

I wish to call the attention of your readers to the 
well-known command (not a wish, but a command), 
“six days (of the week) shalt thou labor, and do 
all thy work.’ 

Everyone who is born with healthy hands and 
feet and brains ought to use them to the fullest 
extent. That is not a goodness on our part but a 
duty, and in the faithful fulfillment of our duties 
lies the greatest blessing. And thus, I make this 
suggestion: Stop the creation of new holidays. All 
great men can be memorized on one and the same 
day; Washington’s birthday and all other people 
and things dear to us can be eiaainel and 
thanked red on one single holiday—Christmas day 
—wW. ° 


NEED MEREDITH PLAN NOW 


I am going to accept your kind invitation to 
write my opinion of your article on putting agricul- 
ture on a good business basis. Of course, you will 
soon know that I am no writer; I wish I were, for 
sometimes I get riled up when reading some of the 
things that some men write on this same subject, 
especially those that write nothing but propa- 
ganda that is only meant to defeat any and all 
good ideas that have been advanced to be of use to 
agriculture in general. They seem to get the idea 
that we are under their feet, and they are going to 
keep us there. Well, I think we still have friends 
enough to take a good part for us, and are willing 
that we have a fair show, at least. 

But I am off my subject right now. I was to tell 
what I thought of your plan of assistance to the 
farmer. Well, it seems to me that you have come 
as near the mark, if not a little nearer, than most of 
the other ideas advanced so far. I, too, think that 
the surest relief lies in the incentive plan. Right 
now we ought to have such a plan working with the 
hogmen. I fear that they are going to overdo the 
breeding proposition this year, for I hear of some 
that are adding nearly 50 percent to the brood sow 
list over last year. If your plan could be invoked, it 
would surely help to regulate that supply more 
nearly to the demand, such as the market is at this 
time, and are succeeding in maintaining a very 
reasonable and fairly steady market for hogs. 

I do not see why it cannot easily be applied to 
the four great staple crops that you mention in 
your letters. 

It proves its own point in the present sugar beet 
industry where canning companies contract for so 
much of a crop and agree to, and do pay so much 
and the producer can know what he is to have for 
his season’s labor, which is as it should be. 

We have an instance right here at our door now 
that is on the same plan. A sorghum company has 
been organized in Cedar Rapids, that is to pay $5 
and $6 per ton for the green product delivered at 
the mill or at stations along the interurban railroad 
north and south of the city. This is just cut and de- 
livered with the leaves and seed on. Now, those 
that will contract for this crop can easily estimate 
their crop value in the spring and not have to be 
like the farmer of today, who is now placed in the 
humble position of a Dome and must approach 
the buyer with this ane *~ question of aes will 
you give me for it.—E. M. R., Iowa. 


MOST SENSIBLE 


I read with a great deal of interest your article 
on ‘‘Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis.”” Out 
of several plans of price fixing which I have read 
I think your plan is most sensible of them all. 
It would serve to remove a great deal of uncer- 
tainty in the farming business. Of course, the 
great law of the cycles that learned business men 
tell us so much about, would be put out of operation 
and the natural law of supply and demand would be 
met which would be to the farmers’ advantage 
in that he would be really doing business instead 
of gambling with the chance of winning against 
him. I am looking ores to reading the balance 
of this discussion.—H. 


YOUR EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

There is no department in your paper that I 
approve of more than the editorial comments. 
It is interesting, after one has read an article, to 
sit back and contemplate what there is about it to 
warrant its being written and being read. Many 
people when hearing the word “‘editorial”’ quickly 
attach to it the words “dry,” “uninteresting,”’ 
“‘worthless.”” But to me the editorial department 
is the making of a good newspaper or magazine. It 
reflects the character, views, opinions, and some- 
times emotions, of the editor. 

It is a fair argument to say that the interests of 
higher education would be promoted to a higher 
and greater standard if all would read the editorial 
page. There one may find discussions of modern 
copies by distinguished and well-posted men. In 
the S. F. we find the best example of these. Here is 
an argument for or against some bill in congress, 


here a bit of home life is displayed, discussions of 
daily problems and a number of articles, all of 
which deal directly or indirectly with us 

It is a curse of the farmers of America to be ignor- 
ant of the bills passed in congress. Many, of course, 
read about them in the newspapers, but the greater 
percentage of all those engaged in the pursuit of 
agriculture do not have the reasoning power or the 
education to understand just what it is all about. 
Instead of wasting your time reading some farm 
provegenc® written by some disillusioned city 
now-it-al]l, why not read a short, concise, straight- 
to-the-point editorial by a well-known farmer who 
knows farming. Surely the opinions of such a man 
are well worth considering.—W. M. T., Mich. 

THE HORSE DEBATE 

T have read your articles on horses with much 
interest. They are the basis of a great debate, but 
as far as the heavy or draft breed is concerned, I 
will say that L.don’t think they will ever come 
yack. I cannot think of any place where the draft 
horse cannot be replaced by modern machine ary. I 
do not say the horse will not come back, for I think 
that the pleasure of the horse can no more be 
denied us than the pleasure of the dog. My opinion 
is that in a few years there will be a great demand 
for saddle stock and good light horses will price 
high. But the draft horse is surely following the 
ox. I see no more reason for them returning. As I 
said in the beginning, it is all a great debate which 
only time can answer.—E. B. L. 


SUITS HIM EXACTLY 


In answer to your article on Page 12 of February 
8. F., I don’t see where there could be much more to 
say, or any improvement in what you have written. 
It suits me exactly and I would like to see a bill 
passed by congress to that effect. It seems to be 
the most practicable and sensible thing I have read 

There should be some measure taken at once to 
help all the farmers, not to loan them more money, 
that only increases their obligation to the govern- 
ment and does not aid them in the right way, for 
there are farmers everywhere ready to borrow and 
get deeper in debt. 

I am sixty-two years old and have farmed all my 
life. It is all I know and will say I have made a suc- 
cess of it. Land is high here but we bought and 
paid for our farm by raising mostly wheat and corn 
and a few hogs. Prices fluctuate too much. The 
speculators in farm products have control of the 
markets. The farmer has to take just what he can 
get for his grain, not what it is really worth on the 
market. If the country elevators can do it-no other 
way they will reduce it in grade, and I should like to 
see the farmer try to help himself.—C, C. H., Il. 


LIKE AN AUTO 


I have read the article referred to in the February 
number of 8. F. and can heartily endorse your plan 
for “Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis.” It 
certainly is a very common-sense way to look at it. 
When driving a car, if we want to speed up a little, 
we turn on more gas. Then when we want to slow 
down a little, we shut off some of the gas. 

I often read items in 8. F. I would like to com- 
ment on, but I am a very, very busy farmer. Have 
worked till about seven o'clock every night all win- 
ter, and by the time supper is over I am dead to the 
world.—-W. M., lowa. 


BEST MEDICINE 

In your article, ‘Putting Agriculture on a Busi- 
ness Basis,’’ appearing in your February number, 
must say that I think you hit the nail on the head. 
I thought so much of this article because of its 
sound, logical, good, common horse sense (if you 
will excuse this expression), etc., that I carried it 
out and read it to a small but interested crowd that 
had gathered at a neighbor’s house. Now to make 
a long story short, this article was the best medi- 
cine for the farmer's ills that I’ve ever read.—F. G. 


WOULD WORK ‘CHILDREN MORE 


I wish to say that the farmers are getting enough 
for their crops, according to the prices that we 
have to pay for what we have to buy. In the first 
place, hired help is too high and I think, in the 
second place, they are too strict with their children 
going to school at times when their help is needed 
very much. 

Now, if all the young people are taught to be in 
some business and do not expect to do any farming, 
who will do the farming hereafter? When the 
farmers quit, business all will be shot. Today 
there are several things in school that are not neces- 
sary, such as basketball and music lessons. This 
just draws their attention from their studies. Think 
this over and see if it is not true. A little more 
work and less play would help this world very 
much.—H. H., Ohio. 

We like the paper fine, and also must say the 
speech over the radio from 8. F. was fine, broad- 
casted from WHO, Des Moines. The music and 
speeches come in very nice.—Mr. cnd Mrs. L. H., 

is. 


I read the article, ‘Putting Agriculture on a Busi- 
ness Basis,” and consider it the most practical 
method of relieving the farmer of the predicament 
in which he invariably finds himself when he has 
finished his work of the year and his crop is ready 
to cash in on. I trust you may be able to get this 
matter before the proper authorities in such a 
manner as to secure its adoption.—L. E. C., 8. D 

























Low Up-Keep— 
AGood Tractor, A Careful Operator 
UCH statements as made by Mr. Adamy 
are a tribute to the Fifty Years’ manufac- 
turing experience of this institution. 
Over a period of years WALLIS Tractors 
have given uniformly dependable and eco- 
nomical service, and this year more than ever 
is the WALLIS the one best buy in the tractor 
market, for, added to past performances, are 
the following new features which make for 
those things the successful farmer expects: 
Patented Fuel Saving Vaporizer. 
Pickering Governor—assures smooth running 
motor. Wallis Power Take-Off—for driving 
binder mechanism, etc. Oversize Chrome 
Vanadium Sliding Gear Shaft. 
The purchase of a WALLIS is a gilt-edged 
investment that will pay dividends in dollars, 
service and satisfaction. | 
J. 1. Case Plow Works, Inc. §2°/".%; 
NOTICE: We want the public to know that the WAL- 
Ls TRACTOR is mate by the J. 1. CASE PLOW 
ORKS, INC. of Racine. Wisconsin, and is NOT. the 


Relig may of any other company wii 
part of its corpora’ name. 


WALLIS ck 
15°27 TRACTOR 
{ Distributing Stations in Leading Cities J 


Better Work 
Expenses 
Reduced: 
With ay . 
PIC KERIN 
Equi PPED TRACTORS 


lip your tractor with a Pickering Gov- 
€ r and you'll notice a remarkable improve- 
t in its performanve and a substantial 





















































steady, even 
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kering — are 
I se the Picker g is m ade with- 
out join r links—an 1 en “ering }rinciple 
v h minates all 1 st m otion ‘with in the 
G r. 

A ( n for free pamphlet “‘A Better 
D s Worl W th = ke g Governors” 
v h des bes ther ckering advantages, 
i built-in PS oa Changer, an ex- 
c i ( which permits the 
i 2° r «de of the motor speed 
v it shutting do ywn the motor. 


The PICKERING Governor Co., Portland. Conn, 


Send me a FRED copy of your pamphlet 02C 
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Name and Size of Tractor ....-cees ee eeececseceeseses 








LAND Crop Payment or easy terms— Minne- 
sota,North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free literature.Sa M3 
State interests you. H.W.BYERLY, 11 NORT 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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A GENERATION AHEAD 


As to the plan you propose, I have for many 
years given agricultural marketing problems special 
study. Your plan seems to offer one of the most 
workable solutions to the problem that has yet 
been offered. But you are a whole generation 
ahead of the times. These changes will not take 
place without much pain, sorrow, disappointment, 
and infinite patience and labor. I will not take time 
to write at length, but will try briefly to tell what 
the chief difficulties are. 

First, there must be a regeneration of the basic 
attitude of the farmer fade. his business. I notice 
you use the words “the law of incentive,” relative 
to balanced production. Has it occurred to you 
that it is largely the absence of that very “incentive” 
that has placed the average farmer today in the 
position he is now in and serves to keep him from 
being able to interpret for himself ‘‘the situation 
so far as supply and demand is concerned"? Or, 
plainly, the farmer, the average farmer, I mean, 
is not today using even the means at hand or fur- 
nished by a very considerate and paternalistic 
government to work out a balanced production. 
Much less is he subject to that guidance in the 
matter of marketing. 

No, our problem is not balanced production, not 
orde rly and protected marketing, but development 
of team work, and that must be begun with the de- 
velopment of the next generation of farmers. Oh, 
we can help some now. We can experiment and 
try out, and satisfy our curiosity by putting into 
operation the various remedies now offered, can 
evolve from them some rules possibly for future 
conduct, but until a generation of farmers is raised 
who possess motive and that of a high character, we 
will never be able as a class to take our place along 
with the ind \strial and commercial world in bar- 
gaining power. At present farmers will not co- 
operate on production—some, many, never will. 
How do I know? I have lived many years very 
close to these farmers. You know it too, unless you 
have been too far removed from direct contact 
with them. 

Next, what do we mean when we say “farmer’’? 
Don't you think that any solution that is offered 
should define the terms used and by its very char- 
acter classify and denominate the industry? My 
observation and experience show me that + are 
many producers, nown as farmers, and many 
others who are “‘just farmers.'’ There is too muc 
to be said on that subject for this letter. Thanks 
for the thoughts you have awakened. May your 
|, efforts be attended with success.—S. B., 
Jhio. 


TOO LONG A HICK 


I have been intending to write you in regard to 
the plan you submit for putting agriculture on a 
business basis. After I had read that plan I told 
my wife that among them all I believed at last you 
had hit upon the solution in more details and in a 
much more feasible way, also the most far-reaching 
and sensible plan that I have been fortunate enough 
to find as yet. 

You are no doubt aware of the fact that the 
farmer has too long been considered a hick from 
the sticks and anything and everything can and 
was palmed off on him until at last he began to 
read and see what happens in the dark and to cut 
it short, who pays the freight. Also there is too 
much political agriculture being published in the 
newspapers and people are forming opinions based 
on the opinion of their daily paper editor, which 
has been and always was the condition locally in a 
rural community. So right now they are all crying 
“Pure bunk,” “‘Someone wants a job,” ““What’s his 
price?” ete., etc. Stung too long and too hard, you 


see 

But I hope enough of these farmers will get on 
to some plan and stick long enough to show the 
old boys who never pulled stroke oar at Yale that 
it is a good wagon and they will all get in and stick. 


—G. H. 5., lowa 
ANXIOUS EVERY -Y MONTH 
Your paper does not deal with the out-of-way 
articles 


the average farmer. Experience is the best teacher 


We all can profit by another's experience. I've 
been over-anxious every month to get your maga- 
zine, as I'm interested very much in your poultry 


items and am now just starting at the bottom and 
beginning to climb I'm taking at present two 
big poultry papers and am taking more suggestions 
from your paper than either one of the others. 

Your article, ‘Putting Agriculture on a Business 
Basis,”’ is the truth and I’m a firm believer in all 
you've said. I think the average farmer does not 
understand the farm situation. If he did he would 
wake up and not be a slave for the other fellow. 
Too, he does not know or realize that one-third of 
the United States’ population is farmers. No other 
organization could have the say in the business 
world like the farmer if he’d wake up.—B. M., 
Ohio 


We are pleased with the magazine, no fault to 
find in any way, only it has so much in it we can’t 
read it thru in a night. We enjoy the Bulletin; like 
to know others’ opinions. Fe on ye Views of 
Distant Countries —Mrs. A. E. W., Mich. 


Will you kindly tell that pretty little girl in the 
picture on the front cover of your February number 
that if she keeps that inoubator oO} much longer 
- will have all her chicks dead in the shell.— 

















If your 
| radio does not 
do the music 
and the voices 
full justice it 
might be well 





EROSLEY 
MUSICONE 


Write Dept. 37 for Booklet 
West of the Rockies, add 10% to all prices 
The Crosley Radio Corp., etinan, O- 


Tvee 


Crosley Radios $975% 75 




















Twice as Many 
‘WOODMAN SE 
Wind Mills Sold 





Last year/wiceasmany 
W manse Windmills 


Because Docknane 
gives the utmostin wind- 
mill values—Simplicity 
—Sturdiness—Dependability—Long Life 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs in lighter winds 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 
Write today for free literature, address Dept. 2 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, lil. 


WOODMANSE 


Oi’? BATE 


Backed by 50 
years success. 








































By this I mean the impossible things with | 








Guaranteed Radio Tube 
Within Reach of All 
Every tube guaranteed. A tube 
for a dollar of $3 value. A trial 
order will convince you as it has 
thousands of others. Send your 
orders at once. 

Orders sent C. O. D. pareel post. 
Type UV or UX 201-A $ .00 
Type UV or UX 200 

Type UV or UX 199 

Type 199-A- (standard base) 

Type 12 Each 
Dealers. Write for Discounts 


GEM TUBE CO. 
Dept. F. 200 B’way, N. Y. City 
220 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Lafayette Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











Make this year’s farm work easy! Do plowing, har- 

rowing. planting, cultivating and other work in less 
time, th less labor and with bigger profit than ever 
before. Costs 15e an hour to run. The 


ntaur f- Tractor 
has an implement attachment for 
every job on the farm. Does all belt 
and draw bar work, Write for book- 
’, let and low price TODAY. Address 
. THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 

21 Central Ave.. Greenwich, Ohio 


PATENT-SENSE, t2S%ine Soke Saar 


Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St... Washington, D.C. Eat.1969 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
and that it reduces six handlings to two. 
It was also shown that trucking costs are 
determined largely by the types of road. 
Another feature of the testimony was the 
light thrown on the tremendous develop- 
ment in recent years of the roadside mar- 
ket. Many of these roadside stands do a 
gross business of $10,000 a year, while in 
some instances it runs as high as $60,000 
r 

ae Open Season on *“‘Lame Ducks” 

The protection that Uncle Sam is ex- 
tending to migratory birds and to the 
feathered tribe in general is to be denied 
to that well-known political species the 
“Tame Duck.” Interest is steadily in- 
creasing in the project for a Constitutional 
amendment to move the inauguration and 
the seating of congress closer to election. 
The Senate has already passed a measure 
under which members of congress would 
take their seats on January 4th and the 
president and vice-president would take 
office on January 24th tollowing the 
November election. The house is expected 
to pass a similar measure. Enactment of 
the proposed amendment would preclude 
the present practice whereby members of 
congress continue to make laws long after 
they have been defeated at the polls. 

Agricultural Imports Analyzed 

Because of the current discussion of the 
tariff and foreign markets, it is interesting 
to analyze the imports of 1925 classified 
under the term “agricultural products.” 

Animals and animal products amounted 
to $381,000,000 in the import trade. Of 
this amount $260,000,000 was duty free. 
This list included $55,000,000 of meat, 
dairy and poultry products and $96,000,- 
000 in hides. 

Vegetable food products imported 
amounted to $946,000,000, of which grains, 
feeds and fodders were about $38,000,000 
and vegetables $36,000,000. Tea, coffee, 
cane sugar and cocoa make up $620,000,- 
000 of this group. In addition to the 
foods there is another vegetable group 
of imports which amounted to $600,000,- 
000, the major portion of which was 
$437,000,000 for crude rubber. There was 
in this group also $50,000,000 of unmanu- 
factured tobacco. 

The imports of wool were $142,000,000 
and $20,000,000 of cotton, principally 
Egyptian long-staple. In this class also 
fell a great deal of jute, hemp, and sisal 
together with $396,000,000 of raw silk. 

Farm Woodlots to Be Revitalized 

Several bills are pending in congress 

which look to the revitalizing of the farm- 


er’s woodlot. This is the ultimate aim of 
the measure, altho the primary thing they 
call for is the establishment of forest 


experiment stations in each of the ten 
principal forest regions in the United 
States. All the measures emphasize the 
farmer interest, as the latter consumes 
more than 40 percent of all the lumber 
cut in the United States. About one-third 
of the forest area, that is, 150,000,00 acres, 
is in farm woodlots, but the productivity 
», we are told, has fallen far behind 
f : vant of intensive cultivation. 

hat it would pay the farmer to raise 
crops of hardwoéod is shown by the fact 
that in 40 years the value of standing 
timber in the central regions rose from $5 
per 000 feet to $19. Because of the dis- 
tance over which it is now necessary to 
hat il lumber, Ohio pays a lumber freight 
ll of about $19,000,000 per year, while 
Hl inois must pay about $32,000, 000. This 
apples to many other states where the 
wor dlot has been permitted to degenerate. 


ot these 





Rag Doll Test for Seed Corn, special 
ar lletin 101, University of Minnesota, St. 


\n Experiment in Selecting Corn for 
Yield by the Ear-Row Breeding Plot, 
bulletin 271, Illinois agricultural college, 
Jrbana, 
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KEEPING your “B” batteries full of 
pep, without frequent renewals, is 
simply a matter of using the right 
size Evereadys for your particular set 
with a “C” battery*, 

The rule which determines the right 
size “‘B” batteries to use is so simple 
no one can make a mistake, and once 
learned it settles the question of “B” 
battery service and economy. 


On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Eveready 
No. 772. 

On 4 or more tubes—Use the 
Heavy Duty “B” Batteries, 
either No. 770, or the even 
longer-lived Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486. 


On all but single tube sets—Use 
a “C” battery. 


Follow these rules and No. 772, on 
1 to 3 tube sets, will last a year or 
more; and Heavy Duties, on sets of 4 
or more tubes, 8 months or longer. 


These life figures are based on the 
established fact that the average year- 
round use of a set is 2 hours a day. 


A pair of Eveready No. 772’s for 
a 5-tube set instead of 2 Eveready No. 
770’s or 2 Eveready Layerbilts No. 
486—looks at first glance like an 
*Nore: In addition to the increased life which 
in Eveready “‘C” Battery gives to your “B’’ bat- 


teries, it will add a quality of reception unobtain- 
able without it. 


FARMING 


“Your radio is always top notch. 
What do you do to keep it 


so full of pep?’ 








economy because of lower first cost. 
But in a few months the 772’s will be 
exhausted and have to be replaced. 
After the same length of time the 
Eveready No. 770’s or the Eveready 
Layerbilts No. 486 will still be good 
for many more months of service. 
We have prepared for your indi- 
vidual use a new booklet, “(Choosing 
and Using the Right Radio Batteries,” 
which we will be glad to send you 
upon request. This booklet also tells 
about the proper battery equipment 
for use with the new power tubes. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 
wraFr—New York wor-Buffalo N-Chicago 
wsaR—Providence woar—Pittshurgh woo—Davenport 
WEE!-—Boaton wsal—Cincinnati wooo { Minneapolis 
wtaG—Worcester wran—Cleveland ‘a 
wri-Philadelphia wwi—Detroit Ksp-—St. bas 
. » » 
Pacific Coast, Eveready ~——- 
KGO-San Francisco, 8 to 9 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 








Clipped Horses 
Quickly Cleaned 


cl besaee are quickly cleaned and gave 
ipped r time. They work better, look 
etter and feel better. Clipped horses 
a their feed better and consequent- 
t along on iene. Clip your horses 
I mules with 
Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 
The world’s —~ ion clipper. Easy to 
use. Clips fast trong and sturdy. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or money 
back. $14.00 at your rt 8, or send 
us $2.00 with order. Pay balance upon 
arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE — COMPANY 


5596 
World's teeny | lakers of — 


Chipping as and § Scag a 
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We reject many advertisements during the 
course of a month. We do this because we 
desire to protect our readers from advertisers 

aim to deceive or who are unable to 





properly guarantee merchandise advertised. 





$12.50 






U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Cal. 30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4 in., total length 46 in., 

weight 9 1-2 lbs. Barrel new. Sight mounted over re- 
ceiver. This type used by A.E.F. Price, $12.50. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. Gunners cleaning kit 85 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsacks, 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles, |ariats, Medals, fete. 15 Acres Army 
Goods. Catalog 1925,60th Anniversary issue, 312 
paces fully illustrated, contains pictures and his- 
torical information of all "American military guns and 
pesjote Cael, Colts) since 1775, with all World War rifles 


aited 50c. Est.1865, Spec.NewCircular for 2c stamp. 
Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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The Best Business on Earth 
A Glimpse of the Other Side 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


EFORE we have finished talking, I am going to prove to 
you what is the best business on earth. If I told you right 
now, at the outset, you would smile. That is why we are 

going to detour, and go where the “rubberneck wagons” never 
take anybody. You see, having been bred in newspaper work, 
like others of my ilk, I have a sort of prowling instinct. Yeggs 
and newspaper men both belong to the prowlers, altho their 
purposes are wholly different. But tourists just go where the 
buses run, and listen to a heap of misinformation about the big 
town and its folk and its ways. 

Everybody in the United States who has not been in New 
York wishes to come. A good many arrive in the morning, 
‘‘do’’ the big city during the day and leave at night, and go back 
home to tell their friends that they are well acquainted with 
New York. I have known the metropolis for about fifteen years, 
have lived here nearly four years, and am a stranger in a strange 
land once my feet carry me into new nooks and corners. That is 
because New York is not just one city, but a heap of them amal- 
gamated. It is said that there are 
residents of Staten Island who 


But it isn’t wholly like that. I know of several industrious 
Italians who look after fires in two-family buildings over here 
in Brooklyn, and who make ten dollars a month for each flat 
and handle the fires of thirty to fifty apartments. After a while 
they will journey back to Sicily with their winnings, and he 
kings of commerce, where dollars are elastic and the buying 
power is great. But if some aspiring country boy came to do thy 
same thing, he might find himself served with a notice from these 
dusky-skinned sons of a distant land, informing him that he 
was poaching, and to lay off, at the risk of nursing a stiletto- 
stab in his honorable liver if he attempted to edge in on the 
monopoly. 

Our own special neighborhood is districted between Louic 
and Tony. And Tony was the one who attended to our odd 
jobs. But Tony did not materialize for a few days and we asked 

ouie to pinch-hit for him. Louie made a very sour face and 
replied, ‘Oh, no, no! This part Tony has. If I do Tony’s work 
or take away his customers, he will kill me!”’ A jolly sort of com- 

panion Tony must be—but if the 
tables were reversed, Louie would 














never have seen Broadway, and <= 
know as little about their native 
city as the person who hasn’t been 
within a thousand miles of it! 

That seems a long ways off from 
the best business on earth, but we 
are traveling toward the big idea 
step by step. We can get to i+ best 
by finding out just why it is better 
than all other businesses. 

If you stood at Forty-second and 
Broadway, where Times Square 
begins, or at Forty-second and 
Fifth avenue, where the fashion 
parade ever moves onward, you 
might think that all the people on 
earth had quit their occupations to 
join the great procession. That is 
where tourists are sure to go at some 
stage of their New York sight-seeing 
trip. But if you quit those sup- 
posedly populous areas and trekked 
with me down into the lower East 
Side, where the family wash is 
strung on lines many stories in the 
air, at the fronts of tenements, be- 
cause nowhere in New York is there 


he is located. 


known about it. 


the 





It is proverbial that some other fellow's job 
or situation looks more attractive than the 
particular job at which a person is working 
or the situation and circumstances in which 
In a very large percentage of 
cases che situation which seems so attractive 
would appear in a different light if all were 


The glimpse which Mr. Jones gives at the 
life of millions of people with whom we are 
not familiar, is worth considering. 

The trend in this country has always been 
toward a smaller number of producers and a 
larger number of consumers. 
trend will affect the agricultural situation to 
the extent Mr. Jones believes depends upon 
whether this country adopts an agricultural 
policy which insures an American agricul- 
ture, or leaves that industry entirely open to 
influence of agricultural development 
thruout the world.—Editor. 


mete out the same simple justice to 
Tony, making it rather fifty-fifty! 

A city is a great machine, and the 
larger the city the more intricate the 
machine. You simply have to ‘“‘be- 
long” somehow, and if you do not 
belong, you are out of it,—and New 
York is not kept busy dusting off 
the weleome-mat for strangers. If 
you came here by auto, you would 
ook far and near to find a motor 
tourists’ camp, such as fairly bristle 
in profusion out your way. New 
York does not care for tourist 
camps, or tourists. If they come, it 
is up to them to find their own ac- 
commodations. They can park 
their cars in garages and stay 
hotels, like New Yorkers do. 

We still are talking about the 
best business in the world, and New 
York City, ushered into our con- 
versation, good folk, is merely a 
setting that will help us better un- 
derstand just what that business is. 
Of course, when one considers the 
miles of large apartments, and the 
— ——— fact that rentals in them are very 


Whether this 








an alley!—you would think that all = ————— 


the world had moved into those 

congested regions, and that no- 

where else on earth could children be reared in such numbers. 
Smudgy-faced kids, ragged kids, crippled kids—playing the 
games of childhood in the streets, and getting in the way of 
the ever-increasing traffic that moves endlessly down those 
narrow lanes. 

But you would wonder something else: how do they all 
manage to live? Those multitudinous stomachs get just as 
hungry as the stomachs of farm boys and girls who have acres 
of breathing space each—and the food must be supplied some- 
how. 

If you could climb the rickety stairs with me in those evil- 
smelling East Side, or West Side, tenements, you would find 
entire families crowded into one or two dark rooms—rooms 
without window or ventilation, and these days without fuel! 

And then you might wonder why New York City became so 
peevish when the recent state census gave it an urban popula- 
tion of but 5,887,000 instead of more than 6,000,000, which it 
had counted on. But New York should be satisfied, because 
within what is known as the Metropolitan district, taking in the 
contiguous cities and towns in this area, there are some 
10,000,000 persons! 

So closely do those multitudes have to figure that a snow- 
storm of proportions is a blessing. As I write this, the second 
white covering in two weeks is falling—and the first one cost the 
city over $3,000,000 to clear away so that traffic could move. 
This meant work for 19,000 men—who wouldn’t have had 
work had it not been for the snow. Back in your community, 
the town officials can have a snowplow pulled along the road, 
and the problem is solved. But when you deal with narrow 
city streets, always jammed with traffic, both motor and horse- 
drawn, plus pedestrians, the snow cannot be shoved aside and 
forgotten. It must be cleared away—and most of it hauled out 
into the bay in scows and dumped into the water! 

To you, a heavy snowfall means an inconvenience; to the big 
city it means physical salv: tion, at least, for manv thousands of 
persons. It extends the lease of life just a trifle further and 


bolsters up hopes for a new start! 





high, it-is evident that many hun- 
dreds of thousands are better than 
“getting by.” With a main business district, to say nothing of 
smaller ones, six miles long by a mile and a half wide, you can 
see that many persons get on very well. 

But if any calamity should occur that would stop all trains 
and ships from reaching New York for ten days, thousands would 
starve—because our metropolis, more than any other large 
city in America, lives almost from day to day on the produce 
that comes from all parts of our land! 

The chances are about ten-to-one that you who read this 
little talk, have fuel in abundance for your stove and furnace 
But do not forget that last summer, the anthracite coal miners 
of Pennsylvania went on strike, and that as this is written, 
there are thousands of families in New York that have no fire, 
and thousands of others who fight to get a bag at a time of the 
precious coal or coke that now and then can be had at prices 
averaging close to $35 a ton for hard coal! 

There is so much lure to the great city, it is small wonder 
that country boys and girls just make up their minds to quit 
the hurn-drum life on the farms and come here to make their 
way! If they only knew what that implies, they would think 
several times before buying a ticket, and then they would make 
it round-trip)! 

So I shall let you in on some of the cost items of living here— 
not in luxury, mind you, but in simple comfort. You would pay 
about $20 a room monthly—or at least $80 for four rooms, 
and not be getting very much for your money at that. If you 
wished to live just a little better, you would pay $125 a month 
for four rooms—forgetting, of course, about the thousands ol 
apartments where a single room would be worth that much or 
more. 

You would pay about 32 cents for a half-pint of cream, and it 
wouldn’t be exactly lickin’ good at that. You can go into 3 
restaurant of the modest sort and buy roast beef and a potato, 
get some bread and butter, a piece of pie and a cup of coffee 
for about $1.25, besides another 25 cents or so for the waiter! 

Of course, you can go into the automat, where you put nickels 
and dimes in slots and pull out a dish of (Continued on page 102 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| Promise Fulfilled 


To carry through one of the greatest expan- 
sion programs in automobile history, Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 
ong innew buildings and advanced new equipment. 





















mee Remarkable new mechanical processes were 
perfected, making it possible, in many instances, 
the for one machine to do the work formerly done 
not i by six, eight and ten machines—and do it better. 


li Making it possible, too, for one man more 
tee quickly and accurately to do the work of many. 
And clearing large areas of factory space for 
greater output. 


rk Tremendous increases in production have fol- 

lowed. Vast economies have followed. Finer 
we precision in craftsmanship has followed. Vital 
ye improvements in Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
n- have followed—and, as promised, astonish- 
he ingly low new prices made possible by these 
~~ gigantic developments. 


of Your share in this great investment is the 
" money you save by purchasing, at the low- 
est price, the finest vehicle ever produced by 


ns 
Id A DODGE BROTHERS 
ge TOURING CAR AT a ee 


BS 
: Roadster - = *795 


: F.O.B.DETROIT @ Coupe . - - 845 
v Sedan - - - ‘895 


it F. O. B. DETROIT 


Donose BrotnHers Detrroir 


Donvse Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
TORANTO, ONTARIO 


DopDGe GROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 















Just wet 


Special 
Offer! 


25 oz. Package of 
Crystal Cleanser 
25c. Sent post- 
paid when order- 
ed by mail. 


wash as usu 


Get the 





otf 
THIS WAY/ 


the hands, sprinkle with 


Crystal Cleanser, and rub hands to- 
gether until crystals dissolve. Then 


al. 


Grease comes off easily and quickly 
if you use McNess Crystal Cleanser. 
That’s just one of the many things 


Crystal Cleanser can do for you. 





loosens dirt in 
to launder. It 


% CRYSTAL 
CLEANSER 


clothing, makes it much easier 
cleans floors, milk utensils, walls, 


glassware, dishes, linoleum, laces, woolens, sil- 
verware,etc. Goes threetimesas farassoapand 
doesa better job. Willnot injure theskin or deli- 






and Brooms. 


cate fabrics. Brought direct to your home by— 


Your McNess Dealer 


who makes regular calls with his ‘‘Store on 
Wheels.” He also brings to your home McNess 
Sealed Liniments, Pain Oil, Spices, Extracts, 
Soaps, Toilet Goods, Stock Preparations anda 
big line of guaranteed Brushes, Mops, Dusters 


FURST-McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. C-3, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts. 


Freeport, Illinois 





KILLS EVERY RAT 


—OR NO COST 


Spent $1500 to 
Find White 


Amazing Discovery Killed Mr. Mueller’s Rats! Diarrhea Remedy 


First Night—Not a Poison. 





Mr. Mueller of Chicago says: ‘‘I used your first 
package of Killarat and now there is much silence 


about the places where there was lots of noise at} 


night by the rats. I 
the worst—instead t 
The rats all died outside and away from the house. 
Send me two more packages of your wonderful 
Killarat. I am boosting it wherever I can.”’ 

Now R. B. Grant, has 


Killarat out and expected 


easily prepared at home, | 
which kills rats and mice| 
like magic. You can rid) 
your house, barn and live} 
stock of allrats—seemingly 
over night, with no trouble at all. There is no offen- 
sive odor and rats die outside and away from 
buildings. Users report amazing results. 

So confident is Mr. Grant that this discovery 
will quickly rid your entire place of all rats and 
mice that he offers to send any reader of this 
paper a full size, $2 prescription for only $1. With 
this as a base you can mix at home enough to last 
an entire season and be free from these pests. 





1ere was not even any odor. | 





announced the perfection| experi : 
of a simple prescription| jntention of manufacturing a remedy for 


Made important discovery 
| that he passes on to 
you — FREE 


| “During the season of 1923’, writes 
J. E. Layton, Poultrologist for a milling 
concern, ‘“‘I put on several extensive chick 
ments at a cost of $1500, with the 





the prevention and cure of white diarrhea 
in chicks. 

“After using B-K, I found it was all that 
could be desired and abandoned all further 
experiments. 

“During the season of 1924 I started 
further chick experiments in which I made 
use of B-K. I again found it to be just 
| what is needed to prevent the early death 
of the millions of chicks that die each 
season from Bacillary White Diarrhea.” 





You need send no money—just your name and 
address to Rid-O-Pest Co., 114 Mutual Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo., and the prescription will 
be mailed at once. Mix and use according 
to the simple directions. If at the end of 


the second day the rats have not vanished 
the prescription costs you nothing. This offer 
is fully guaranteed. Write today. 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
a patent patch for instantly r—_e leaks in a 
utensils. Sample package free. — 


MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, 





| B-K is concentrated. Costs about 1% 
| cents per gallon of dilution ready to use. 
| Also it’s easy to use. Just feed it in drink- 
|ing water, spray with it, and dip roupy 
| birds in the dilution. B-K is saving thou- 

sands and thousands of dollars each year. 

Write General Laboratories Dept. 120D, 
|Madison, Wis., for valuable booklet on 
' the prevention and cure of poultry diseases. 
| Copyrighted 1926 by General Lsieedinlepedube, 
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|THE BEST BUSINESS ON EARTH 


Continued from page 100 


food, and eat for much less if necessai 

And if you go broke in our little old 
New York, may God be very good to you, 
because the days will be dreary and the 
outlook scant. 

But that is sort of here and there, and 
it is only a setting for something y 
should hear—and think about: the best 
business on earth. 

All of these millions must be fed. They 
must be clothed. They cannot do an 
thing without food and clothing, or shel- 
ter. But the shelter is a question of real 
estate, which does not concern you 
much. 

It was but a generation ago when half 
our population lived on farms. Today 
about a third live next to the soil. ‘The 
cities are becoming bigger, but the larger 
they become, the more terribly depende: 
they are on what you farm folk do. 

It takes one generation of life in a city 
to incapacitate a person for the farm 
Maybe some of us would get real Ritzy, as 
they put it here, and high-hat you if we 
saw you staring at our tall buildings, or 
becoming confused in trying to solve our 
intricate network of underground trans- 
portation. But believe me, good people, 
you wouldn’t be half the rubes that we 
would be out in your fields! You can show 
me a field of ripening grain and I will con- 
fess that I cannot tell you if it is wheat, 
oats, rye or barley. However, I do know 
that essential something that may not 
always occur to you, because all my life 
I have studied it: the great over-stepping 
of the proper balance between city popula- 
tion and the population on farms. 

Each year our city population is rising 
to more dangerous proportions. I know, 
quite as well as you, what problems you 
farm people have had to meet. I know, 
because the markets tell their tales, how 
tough your job has been, and what a slow, 
long pull it is back! And I realize that our 
cities are luring your boys and girls, from 
the best business on earth to perhaps 
some of the poorest businesses. You are 
getting so much nearer each year to the 
point where the demand for what you 
grow will be tragically imperative, you 
are the folk who will reap the great re- 
wards. You may say that this has been a 
long time coming, but it is like the drop- 
ping of water! 

New York City is but one of the large 
cities, and the smaller towns have similar 
bearing on the problem as a whole. Our 
cities are growing, tremendously and 
dangerously. Barring an absolute cata- 
clysm, the city people will not go back to 
the land. It is not so written. But the 
farm people, and especially the younger 
generation, are being lured to the cities 

But it is a case of figuring it out. This 
year the consumption of food products in 
America is easily 1,750 tons more daily 
than it was last year at this time, or at the 
rate of 638,750 tons more yearly, and 
likely above that. This increase will keep 
on and when America has a population of 
150,000,000 the excess of births over 
deaths in our country will be about 
2,145,000 per annum. Therefore, as time 
passes the increase in numbers becomes 
greater—and this has been a matter ol 
grave concern with economists, who he- 
lieve that before the United States has a 
population of 200,000,000, the value ol 
products of the soil will become so high, 
it. will be unprofitable to raise livestock 
and poultry. 

It probably has not become so evident 
to you, with your intimate problems, that 
steadily the number of consumers '5 
growing, and that not one acre can be 
added to the total of the land that caa 
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be cultivated eventually. And maybe you 
have not paused to think about a peculi- 
arity of all markets: The moment supply 
and demand are balanced, and there is no 
longer evidence of an over-suppy, the buy- 
ing end becomes panic-stricken and begins 
to bid higher! So long as supply leads de- 
mand, even by a narrow margin, there is 
a feeling that is bearish so far as prices are 
concerned. 

Each day we are creeping closer to that 
condition where supply and demand will 
balance and the day is coming when sup- 

ply cannot take care of demand. 

You are in the best business on earth— 
and it is a business which you understand 
thoroly. It has been bad, and it may still 
be deplorable, but you are moving forward 
to better days. If you or the younger farm 
generation feel that your great future lies 
in the large cities, learn more about great 
city conditions before making the change, 
or you may discover, when it is too late, 
that you have stepped out of your future, 
into the past; that you have forfeited a 
birthright that is destined to become the 
richest of all birthrights! You think that it 
is breaking hard for you, and that city 
people have more money. Let us grant 
that they have, and that with many there 
is genuine prosperity. But for the majority 
this is not the situation. 

The snow that I see dusting down out of 
a gray sky, means a little extension of life 
for thousands who will help clear it away. 
No matter how tough your luck may be, 
it is not that tough, is it? 

You may not know it this year or next, 
but soon you will realize the truth that 
your business is the most basic and 
in time must become the most profitable 
of all work! . 

You may imagine that we have it all 
our own way—but if your food supplies 
failed to come to us, whatever else we had 
would be dross. The glories of the great 
cities will become market glories for you 
and yours. 








NO BITE, BIG OR LITTLE 

There are times when the boy’s advice 
to his chum to “bite bigger, Billy,” of the 
apple he was holding up to his lips is not 
. bit more in order than the saner sug- 
gestion not to bite at all. 

One of my neighbors brought round 
with him to our farm a fine-looking, well- 
dressed young man, who was selling stock 
in some sort of a bonding house in Phila- 
delphia. Now, most anything that hails 
from the City of Brotherly Love does 
have an appeal for me, but somehow I felt 
shy about this. The interest was to be 
seven percent, and that was all right. My 
neighbor told me he had taken some of the 
stock, which was all right, if he could 
afford it; and yet, I felt that I had better 
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Would 1 yout roof your hary 
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OSITIVELY not! You'd 
use roofing that would 
give you the longest 
trouble-free service. 
And thousands of tire-wise car 
owners, desiring utmost mileage 
and service, use the same econom- 
ical judgment when they buy 


TUXEDO 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Dependable, safe, they carry 
your car comfortably, faithfully 
the year round, whatever the 
roads or driving conditions. 
The best tires cost less, figured 
on a mileage basis. 













bite, neither big nor little. I said so, and 
said so as Samantha says, “with a firm 
and cast-iron look.” 

The young man went on. A few days 
later a nice little pass-book with my name 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 





on the cover in gilt letters came thru the 
mail from the Philadelphia concern. They 
said this was to enter up my investments 
in. I learned afterward that some more of 
my neighbors took quite a slice out of the 
pple, just because of that little book with 
eir names in gold letters on the cover. 
{nd yet I did not bite. 
W hen a few months afterward I saw by 
‘ paper that the concern had gone up 
» spout, not a cent ever coming back 
those who had bitten all the way from 
big to little, I sure was inclined to pat 
myself on the back. But it is queer what 


+ 


th is rest.—E. L. 








GET eat. ¢) es, | eg NOW is the time to bu 
J SACTORY DIRECT try and Lawn Nene 4 


< arguments such folks use sometimes. “ 
(his very company talked so convincingly | T FU** Orange Sounty, Indiana, 
1 man who had been in the banking| Direct From Factory to Farm 


iness for a good many years that he] fou; £00,,can save by buying direct 


< it up and went out selling the stock | Kitsetman “‘Y’? Steel Posts 
is friends. I believe he was honest in| with Jiffy Fasteners—strongest posts 


<ing it was all ri zht, but he got bitten | ™*de—4rive ‘em winter or summer. 
& g WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write now —today—for our FREE 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 





Catalog of real money saving values. 
oo Pin << 
Cum. tim Box MUNCIE, INDIANA 




















Kiteelman Farm Poul. 


Gates, Posts, Barb Wire. 
Prices Lower 


Thanin Years PRI 

Savings greater than 

ever. Quality Guaranteed. | Your choice of the World’s best 

foot of wire that goes writers dS Ao 

into lieeetenan Fenee is 3X ington, on Sask tat = 

ed righ refinished new. Price 
emashed do —~ ~~ half. heteulen. 






‘ : “1 saved 25 cents a rod on 300 rods,”’ $9 Down dit 
says George tenon Pike County, Illinois. an S$ you 


saved $20 my $61 order,’ declares Ollie | Just send your nar name and address and we will mail you our 


complete 






tua! r 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment pee 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


international Ty ewriter Exchange, 
186-188 W. Lake Street. 2, Chicago, i, 


My fee in installments. Send sketch 
PATENTS a - oe and proof of invention. 
uller. Washington. D. C. 
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All of the advertisements carried in 
Successful Farming are guaranteed. 
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Put this big-value 
wagon scale on your farm |; 


You can put this big-value Fair- ing them on your own wagon scale, 
banks Wagon and Stock Scale on This scale will save you time— 
your farm at a very moderate cost, make unnecessary the tedious trips 
which large production of this scale to public scales. It will protect your 
makes possible. You can have this profits in every buying and selling 
scale installed where it will be most transaction, 
convenient—give you the most serv- Your dealer will be glad to show 
ice—right on your own farm. you the Fairbanks Scale, and ex- } 
You can use it for all your wagon plain the finely built mechanism  { 
and stock weighing and youcan be that insures sustained accuracy 
sure of the correct weights by read- and dependability. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Weighing for Profit.” Address Dept. 5104. 
MORSE & COoO., Inc. 


F 
900 S. Wabash Avenue . ” e ° CHICAGO 
Branches in 40 principal cities of the United States 



























































































Don’t Throw 
PEN ae Geli 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punce 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from j j 
vil} one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 

H ing without having to mend punc- Ratstik Catches Rats Like 
tures, change tires, or lose time from Sticky mae Paper Catches Flies 
tire trouble. Write today for eample 
and prices. We have especial Agency est, 5 
Proposition for live menin unassigned quickly 
territory. oose boards. odor 

ey unfailingly to BATSTIE, whieh holds 
National Rubber Filler Company fast—a sure, quick death. 
Wented 262 College Strect Midlothian, Texap Quick—Sure—Safe—Not a Virus 
Harmless to Hot when 9 , stock. Nothin 
Bri’ =, f= puts one foot on RAT- 
1K he is lost. Woe rfoctiy Fagardlons of 
conditions, Rt Clowes 22 sate ip 
one night. o"Wesulte guaranteed. 
Get $1.00 Can FREE 
To advertise this Wonderfal product and 


ag tribu we give 
utely FREE with every or for 
this fall-sise cap cap to your neighbor 























Against Lightning, 


ecnd name and sre ; postman $1.00 
8. now post card wil) 
tection send for this interesting new ew cen 
Pos °C oes vot the tacts which every farmer shoud ing you this 8 ie ee at 
light how it works, what caw 
= rf ns ede nt it . Prepared by experts of the famous Ee 5. REEFER. il 
Dodd System—the standard national system of lightn- 825 9th is e, es i h ia, Pa. 


ing protection for over 35 years. 


Send for it NOW 


Don’t take chances any longer. Tear out the ad 
and write for this book today. 


ODD & STRUTHERS 
116 Eighth St., 
S, Des Moines, lowa 77 










Weeds — Grasses —Lawns &- 
—mow them with 8 too: &) 
Cutter Bar Attachment Gop 
on Shaw 
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‘“‘FARMS FOR SALE’’ 


North Dakota Improved farms. Crop payment or easy 
terms. No inflated values. Real opportunity for men of 
moderate means. Citizens committees help new settlers 
locate among prosperous, contented neighbors. Write 
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A COOPERATIVE POULTRY AND 
EGG MARKET 


Continued from page 5 


To get the building into readiness for 
the association was no small task. For- 
tunately, the interior was largely open 
space and easily subject to any arrange- 
ment that might be deemed advisable for 
handling the work quickly and easily. 
The main part of this building is of 
brick construction and is 60x80 feet in its 
dimensions. Back of it is a tile-block 
wing of rather ample dimensions, making 
in all a floor space of 14,000 square feet. 
In addition, there is a loft in the main 
building that is available for storing work- 
ing supplies. 

It was planned that the eggs should be 
received at a door near the rear. From 
that point they should go thru the process 
of candling, grading, sorting and crating 
and gradually be worked toward the front 
of the building from which they could 
be placed on the loading platform. 

Eggs consigned by each producer are 
brought to the central plant without being 
disturbed or changed from the crate in 
which the farmer delivered them to the 
receiving station. The association has 
delivery crates of different sizes so that 
each producer is furnished a container in 
keeping with the size of his flock. Arrived 
at the central plant the eggs from each 
producer are taken to the candling room 
where the grading is done. 

It is doubtless in the grading that one 
of the biggest services to the producer 
is performed. It would seem that no 
individual producer is able to produce eggs 
of equal merit and all of high grade. Thru 
the association he receives the best pre- 
vailing price for each grade or class. 
Were this not done, a few eggs of an in- 
ferior grade might cause the whole con- 
signment to sell for a price below the 
average that is secured after the grading 
has been done. 

The classes into which the eggs are 
graded are the standards that prevail at 
the market centers. These are listed here- 
with, together with the prices that pre- 
vailed for one period during the early fall 
season. Of course, the price varies from 
season to season but the relative prices 
are very similar and it can be seen that 
some grades are worth much more on the 
market than others. The classes are 
Hennery, price 53 cents; standard, price 
40 cents; trade, price 27 cents; checks, 
price 20 cents. 

Some eggs are sorted out as “rots,”’ but 
of course they are not marketable. The 
class for henneries is divided into white 
and brown. Aside from color the require- 
ments are exactly the same, but they are 
kept separate and sometimes sent to dif- 
ferent markets. It is w orthy of note that, 
early in September, “Hennery browns” 
from this association outsold any other 
eggs on the eastern market. 

The percentage of eggs in each class is 
interesting. For the period of September 
Ist to 15th it was as follows: Hennerys, 
32 percent; standard, 56 percent; trade 
9 percent; checks, i.8 percent; rejects 
(rots), .4 percent. 

Naturally there is quite an effort on 
the part of the members to produce eggs 
of the higher grades. One of them who 
started with 50 percent of henneries in 
the first grading raised this to 58 percent 
From that he advanced it to 64 percent 
and finally to 70 percent. He accomplished 
this principally by gathering the eggs 
twice per day and keeping them in a cool 
place and by feeding a balanced ration 
calculated to turnish the hen with a maxi- 
mum of egg-forming materials. The aver- 
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several cents per dozen higher than would 
have been the case if he had allowed his 
grades to remain as they were in his first 
consignment. The association gives every 
encouragement to the producers in their 
efforts to improve the quality of their eggs. 
As the number of eggs in the better grades 
increases the average price increases and 
in this way the association hopes to secure 
more money for its members. 

This association uses what is known as 
the pool system in handling the consign- 
ments and in making payment. By this 
method the so-called pool is closed on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. The 
average net price is determined for the 
half month and statements are made out 
for each producer, showing the number of 
eggs consigned and the proportion that 
has gone into each group. The price for 
each grade is shown and a check is mailed 
together with the statement to the pro- 
ducer. 

The actual operating expense is deducted 
from the whole before the net prices are 
determined. The association is of ‘‘non- 
profit, non-stock”’ type, hence there is no 
reserve fund and no dividend to be pro- 
vided for. The producer gets everything 
aside from actual operating expenses. 

Members are well pleased with their 
organization. One of them said recently, 
“T have only a few eggs to market, but I 
like to send them where I will get quality 
prices.” Another wrote the manager, “I 
am greatly pleased with the prices re- 
ceived.” Among the members the feeling 
is splendid. They say that the association 
is doing for them in an economical manner 
the things they would have liked to do for 
themselves. More and more members are 
joining. 

There seems to be a sentiment under 
development to establish similar market- 
ing centers in other parts of Ohio. The 
natural process seems to be for other 
groups of counties to organize separately 
rather than to add additional counties to 
the one already operating. All such 
groups will be under the general direction 
of the state association. Very likely there 
will be one head for all the groups. No 
doubt the movement will continue to be 
fostered by the state farm bureau federa- 
tion just as has been the case with the 
association at Wauseon. Cooperative 
marketing of eggs has been one of the 
projects of the state federation for two 
or three years. It gave assistance and 
guidance without stint to the preliminary 
work with that first group. It has been a 
big factor in the successful start that has 
been made. 

In planning for the actual marketing of 
the eggs and poultry, the officials early 
employed a man who had for many years 
heen a successful operator on the big 
markets. Under his direction sales have 
been very satisfactory from the start. 
With the facilities employed to gather the 
eggs from the receiving station and to 
handle them quickly, it is said that the 
eggs get to market in from three to five 
days less than was formerly the case. This 
results in benefit to the buyer as well as 
the producer. 


WASHER HOLDER 

When I wanted a washer of some par- 
cular size, I usually had to look thru 
most of the boxes in the shop. So I took 
old piston ring and heated it, then 
rung it so that the ends fitted snugly 
wether. Then I strung washers of various 
es on this and hung them up. When I 
int a certain washer, I just bring it to 

e opening and take it off.—J. F. C., Kan. 


{pple scab test plots in Cuyahoga 

inty, Ohio, this year showed a control 
> percent efficient where the spraying was 

ro. In unsprayed plots scab infected 
) percent of the crop. 
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Reliable Insurance 





The local agents representing these Legal Reserve companies are 
trained insurance men—equipped to give good advice in matters 
pertaining to the protection of life and property. 

You are entitled to the personal service of such a man. Insurance 
properly written eliminates misunderstandings in case of loss. Let 
a Legal Reserve agent help you value vour property so you may 
have proper coverage—suggest the right insurance for your farm 
advise with you regarding things that will mean danger if they 
are wrong and safety if they are right. 

There is no extra charge for such service. Above all others farmers should 


take advantage of it, because farm property—with its great fire hazards 
presents problems not found elsewhere. 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


[Companies with Paid-up Capital Stock—Fixed Premiums—No Assessments] 
Fire and Lightning — Windstorm —Tornado— Cyclone 


The personal service given by our The companies named below are 
agents also includes fire-prevention agency companies, dealing with the 
advice—helping you to properly lo public through agents only. You can 
cate, wire and rod your ar £  hage easily get in touch with an agent in 
and, if you have a loss, helping you your locality. 

to prepare and present your claim. Write for copy of free booklet 
Legal Reserve Insurance is backedby' “Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 
a reserve—held intact under the law Use the cqgupon—it is for your con- 
to make sure that losses are settled. venience. 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Fidelity-Phenlx Fire Insurance Co, Natlonal Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
American Insurance Company Insurance Company of North America 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
American Central Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance C y 
Aetna Insurance Compan 














y 

lal Union Assurance Co., Ltd, § Farm Insurance Committee 
Continental Insurance Company Room 1029, Insurance Exchange 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
Liverpool! & London & Globe 

Insurance Obd., Ltd. 

Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
booklet, “‘Insurance Facts for the Farmer’’—a 
handbook on fire prevention. 
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Ideal Gasless Brooder 


THE IDEAL GASLESS BROODER 
has been thoroughly tested 
during the past two years 
and found to be the safest 
and most efficient oil burn- 
ing brooder on the market. 
Wonderful success is 
reported by users. Before 
buying a brooder be sure 
to know all about the 
“IDEAL”. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND FREE CIRCULAR 


NATIONAL MFG. CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


















































































PRUNING THE SHRUBS AND ROSES 


HE roses and most of the hardy shrubs 

do better for liberal pruning. This is 
not true of the slender branched spireas 
that are more graceful if the long arching 
canes are allowed to grow freely, cutting 
only when necessary to keep to the place 
you want them, and this after the flowers 
have fallen. Roses have different habits 
of growth and require pruning accordingly, 
but all need free cutting back to be most 
effective. 

The hybrid perpetual roses, and other 
varieties where strong canes- start low 
down and flowering stems are produced 
along these main canes the second year, 
need close cutting back while dormant, 
and not much other pruning. The free 
branching hardy roses, with the habit of 
the polyanthas or teas, need cutting back 
occasionally, before the flowers on the 
branches fade and before the new growths 
start. Cutting away two-thirds of the 
blooming stem is about right. This makes 
the new growths stronger, giving longer 
stems and better flowers. If the whole 
cane on a hybrid perpetual is left to bear 
flowering growths the second year, these 
will be short and the mass of blooms will be 
small and not so double, and the petals will 
not have the substance that is so admired 
in good roses of this class. One-third of 
all new wood is enough to leave, and the 
pruning is best done in the spring, well 
before the buds begin to develop for 
leaf growth. 

Altheas, hydrangeas, and all shrubs 
blooming in the summer and fall need 
pruning while dormant to keep them in 
shape, and to secure fewer but finer flowers, 
but such shrubs as bloom on the old wood 
very early in the spring should not be 
pruned until after they bloom. This is 
true of lilacs, bridal wreath, spireas 
flowering almonds and other shrubs of 
similar nature. Hydrangea paniculata 
needs cutting back to one-third of new 
wood. Spirea Anthony Waterer is pruned 
well when dormant, and then fading flow- 
ers are cut out, as it is an everbloomer 
if this is practiced and it is given good 
soil. 

When altheas are used for hedges they 
should be pruned when dormant, and the 
new wood cut back to stubs with just 
buds enough to furnish the new growths 
needed, after first cutting the newly 
planted shrubs at a desirable height and 
to the form you wish. I have seen some 
beautiful althea hedges, and some had 
pruned them flat and had them consider- 
ably wider than high, and a mass of bloom- 
ing branches from midsummer until frost. 


The bridal wreath makes a beautiful 
wide hedge without any pruning, and 


pruning will make it stiff and unattrac- 
tive. If pruned when dormant, few flowers 
will be the result.—L. C 


WICHURIANA HYBRID ROSES 

The old creeping Wichuriana rose had 
single flowers and only bloomed for a short 
time each spring, but the foliage was fine 
and the deep even green colov appeared as 
tho varnished. Dust did not bother it so 
much as foliage not so smooth. The stems 
were slender, and it wou!d trail over any 
kind of a brush pile, fence, rock pile, gate 
post, cave, or mound, and cover them with 
its beautiful dense mass of polished foliage. 
It was prized even when without its 
flowers. This accounts for the many 
hybrids that have now supplanted the old 
parent variety almost entirely. It has 
been crossed with roses of many types, but 
most of the hybrids have the aatuttenietie 
slender canes and the fine small-leaved 
glossy foliage. It is in the flowers that 


the great improvements have been made, 
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and now we can have typical Wichuriana 
rose vines with flowers of all colors, small 
or large, single, semi-double, or double. 

There are too many varieties to make 
any attempt to name and describe them. 
About the first to gain extensive popularity 
was Dorothy Perkins, but there are dozens 
now just as popular, and some with much 
finer flowers. All catalogs of roses contain 
them, and in most of them some designa- 
tion of type will guide you in your selec- 
tion. Where they are listed with other 
hardy climbers some catalogs place a (W) 
in brackets after the name to indicate it is 
of Wichuriana parentage. 

I have seen these roses covering stone 
retaining walls, low rock fences, and brick 
or stone gate posts, and they were very 
effective. I grew the white and the pink 
together on a low wire fence in front of the 
lawn and it was beautiful from early 
spring until nearly New Year each year. 
The foliage is so hardy it seems almost 
evergreen, lasting late into the winter be- 
fore dropping, and the deepening bronze 
tint adds to its beauty. I have cut the 
canes and used them for Thanksgiving 
decorations with good effect. 

The cave, or any mound raised very 
high, are difficult places to keep grass or 
flowers growing, but if we plant these roses 
around the base and train the canes over 
the top, we will get the result all right, and 
even a finer effect than with grass, for the 
foliage is dense, polished, and deep, and 
when covered with the clusters of double 
or semi-double flowers, it leaves little to be 
desired. Many of the new sorts are ever- 
blooming, and bear flowers with fair free- 
dom all summer, tho the big crop comes 
in the spring. By cutting the canes with 
blooming sprays with a little of the old 
cane to go into the vase of water the 
flowers will last for a long time before 
wilting, and I have used them in church 
decorations by placing the stems in jars 
of water behind pillars, and training ten or 
twelve feet of vine covered with bloom 
out from these jars.—L. C., Kansas. 


A PLEASING ANNUAL 

After the new year arrives it is only a 
few short months when flower-planting 
time is at hand. How joyful to study the 
gaily colored catalogs, wondering if the 
flowers are really as beautiful as the 
colored plates portray them to be. Some 
are exaggerated a little as regards to size, 























Celosia Childsit 


but I find the colors are as vivid as any of 
the pictures. 

I was more than delighted last summer 
with the celosia, or Woolflower. I never 
eared for its relative; the stiff, brilliant 
coxcomb, that somehow was a misfit in 
my garden wherever it was placed. 

The celosia is really about the easiest 
flower to grow I ever had. The seed 
should not be planted until the ground 
is warm. The seed is small, but every one 
seems to germinate, and many of them 
have to be destroyed; for there would be 
room for nothing else were they allowed 
to grow. They should stand at least two 
feet apart, and in the sunniest place you 
have. They begin to show their wooly 
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flowers when quite small, the heads of 
bloom growing larger and larger as the 
season advances. 

When cold weather arrives the most 
perfect may be picked, and hung head 
downward in the shade until dry, when 
they may be used the balance of the winter 
for bouquets. 

There are three colors of the celosia, 
crimson, scarlet and pink. The two former 
are a bit inharmonious with some flowers, 
but the pink is delightful in most any 
situation. 

The Castle-Gould variety, has long, 
ego. feathery plumes, and the Childsii 
1as a round, rather Saeco head like the 
picture. M. N. 
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Veronica 


ANOTHER FAVORITE 

The light, delicate blue of the veronica 
is a welcome addition to the bed of hardy 
perennials. I raised mine from seed, wait- 
ing until the second year for the flowers; 
but I felt well repaid. Their long, graceful 
spikes are in evidence thruout the sum- 
mer. As with most of the hardy plants 
they enjoy plenty of sunshine. 

As an experiment I planted one on the 
north side of the house, and it was really 
pitiful to see it reach out toward the light 
until it was extremely lopsided. I shall 
transplant it this spring to a more con- 
genial location. 

I see a white veronica listed in a flower 
catalog, and I must have it also, they will 
make a lovely combination mixed with 
my blue ones. 

These plants have a deep root and will 
really take care of = smselves when once 
established.—M. N. 


PANSIES 

Pansies are beloved by all, but many 
find them difficult to raise. I have had 
such good luck with mine perhaps some 
one would like to try my way. 

i like to have pansies for Memorial day. 
One must start seed in the fall, or very 
early spring for this. Plant in hot-bed or 
flats in a cool room, just as early as pos- 
sible, for large spring blossoms, not later 
than the first week of March. These 
things are essential. Cool moist soil, pro- 
tected location, and bright sunshine some 
time during the day, better in the morning. 

For immense flowers, one must plant 
the giant flowered varieties. Transplant 
to cold frame when the plants have four 
or five leaves, set six inches apart each 
way. Transplant to the bed as soon as 
possible. They will often begin blooming 
in the hot-bed. Have the soil in the bed 
dug deeply and fertilized with cow-stable 
or pig-pen manure. It must be porous, 
but heavy, for best results. Leaf mold, 
soil from sunny creek banks, and some 
sand make beneficial additions also. Set 
twelve inches apart in the permanent bed. 
One can easily raise three hundred plants 
from three packets of seed, and every 
one who passes will enjoy them. Before 
the plants get too tall and stringy, as they 
will after long blooming, cut off the long 
shoots, and they will start again from the 
roots and give you another season of 
blossoming.—A. W. W., Kans. 
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Why the Star Car rhe MORE POWER 


The fuel is fully vaporized and mixed with the correct pro- 
portion of air to produce an explosive mixture of high 


POWER. 


The cylinders are honed to glassy smoothness to make possible 
close-fitting pistons and ensure high compression which spells 


POWER. 


The spark is produced so hot and timed so accurately 
as to deliver to the pistons sudden pressure of high 


POWER. 


The motor is so jacketed and the water so circulated as to 
ensure correct motor temperature required for maximum 


POWER. 


The lubrication is by force feed, which with highest quality 
bearings minimizes the friction that tends to destroy 


POWER. 


The combined result of correct design, high grade material 
and workmanship is that the Star Car—Four or Six—has 


























MORE POWER AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


IMPROVED 
STAR FOUR 


Low~cost Transportation 


NEW STAR SIX 
Chassis $620 


Roadster $525 Touring $695 

Touring $525 Coupster $745 

Coupster $610 Coupe $820 

Coach $695 Coach $880 

Sedan $795 Landau Sedan$975 
f. o. b. Lansing f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS Inc., 


Plants: 





Elizabeth, N. J. 





General Sales Dept.— 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 





Lansing, Mich. 


Oakland, Cal. 


250 West 57th Street, New York 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Cente Coat 
and Plald Dress 


’ Just send your name and address 
% no money —and I will send this cre- 


getting — new 
ish dress at an —, saving. 
of fast color, neers 5 weight cretonne in bright colors 
with large bird and floral designs. Has Loew 4 
collar; two patch kets; unlined. Guaranteed to 
wash yar 4 he Dress is made of a genuine 
woven, fast color — in newest bright colored large 
plaids. Has plain colored is Will on short sleeves, 
collar and top of pockets. Will wash pa. 
COL’ : Coat comes in blu rose tan 
rounds with harmonizin: “; ester ‘designs; dress 
n blue, tan or green plai Sizes to fit misses 14, 
16 and 18 years; women, 82 to 44 bust. 
DELIVERY FREE Just write us a letter, and be 
sure to give — and colors. 
When the coat and dress arrive, the postman 
e- .48 for them. We have paid the Re ivery charges. 
ear both, If they are not much better than you 
expected, for any reason whatsoever, return them to 
us at our expense and we tae 8 gheerfully refund 
your money. ORDER BY 
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NO. 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. D1452, CHICAGO 





SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
where it is grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter, To introduce 
our catalog, we will give the 
eT) above with an order for 


JapaneseRoseBushes 
# Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 
Roses on them i 2 hy from 
planting seed. uarantee 
this. BLOOM I EVERY TEN 
WEEKS Winter and Summer. 
Bush when 3 years old will have 
5 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 

ground in summer. Roses 


The Year Seiad. Both pkges of Seed by 

































mail, for 10c (coin) and 2c postage. 
NOVELTY SEED CO., Dept. 747, NORWALK, CONN. 
MAKE MONEY 
Paling somps fr oorret AMC aE 


grating stome poor made: BU OTT ASOT DS 


op- 
erating stum ~ ‘puller made. 
Horse or han oat Easy 
te Oo Down 









Sees MFG. CO. 
Centervi 








teed Plumbing and Heating. E i 
® cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousa 

o i oustemers. oo seared mos $408. aoa 
Borkosky o' 


MARDIN-LAVIN | €0,103-330 WwW. Pershing fe Ra., Chicago 


j in my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free. 





ie, towa 
nent 


















LET KUDZU FORM YOUR 
AWNINGS 


Our bungalow faces the west, and for 
that reason our front porch was used but 
little. There was no time in the morning, 
on a busy farm, to enjoy the cool shade of 
the deep porch, and in the afternoon the 
unmerciful sun drove us to the rear porch. 
I always preferred vines to awnings, so for 
four years we tried in vain to screen our 
porch from the sun with honeysuckle vines 
and climbing roses. The roses did fairly 
well until one spring blight struck them, 
and after this disease was remedied they 
seemed to grow more slowly than before. 
The honeysuckle grew well, but needed 
attention continually, to keep it properly 
pruned and trained, and even then it never 
presented an attractive appearance from 
the inside of the porch. After four years’ 
time, we began to despair of ever having 
the entire forty feet of porch front properly 
screened with vines. 

Then one spring we sent for some kudzu 
vine roots to be set out for use as a forage 
crop. We set one root at one end of the 
porch and I never saw so remarkable a 
growth. It required but little training, and 
no pruning. The first season there were 
single runners that grew to the length of 
fifty feet. The first summer that single 
plant covered ten feet of the porch with a 
close screen. 

We found that more plants could be ob- 
tained by allowing a runner to lie on the 
ground instead of climbing up. The run- 
ner will root at each joint that touches the 
soil. Kudzu is a perennial, and as far 
north as the Ozarks the stems and vines 
will not die during the winter, but further 
north the plant has to make a new growth 
each spring. However, this does not make 
any difference, as the plant makes such a 
rapid growth. In fact, we usually trim 
ours off in the fall as we like plenty of 
sunshine during the cold months, 

The leaves are large, and attractive 
both in color and form. ‘The blossoms are 
purple, pea-shaped and borne in long 
clusters.—N. P. 


FLOWERS FOR RENTED FARMS 


It is the flower lover who lives on a rent- 
ed farm that really has the most planning 
to do in order that she may have her desire 
for pretty blossoms fulfilled. She must 
plant something that will make a showing, 
and be at the height of their beauty in a 
season. For this reason she cannot use 
the perennials. But there are plenty of 
annuals, both low-growing and the taller 
ate that make admirable screens, or 
hedges. Some of these are also suitable 
for massing in corners to hide unsightly 
spots. 

In our backyard is an unsightly place 
where there was once an old cellar. The 
cellar has long since caved in and the 
timbers been carried away, but the old 
hole still remains. The people that owned 
the place before us planted jasmine about 
the spot, and now since we moved in we 
have planted hollyhocks in front of the old 
cellar. From early spring till frost, that 
spot is one of the prettiest corners about 
the home. The hollyhocks seed them- 
selves every fall, and they are in every 
color and form. The jasmine has grown 
up until it completely covers the uns:¢htly 
pile beneath it, and makes an admirable 
background for the hollyhocks. If de- 
sired, the hollyhocks may be planted as 
background, and larkspur planted in the 
foreground. Any corner, no matter how 
dry or rocky, may be used for these 
flowers, and after once planted, are no 
trouble at all. 

If there is some bare spot in the yard, 
where the soil is sure to bake so hard that 
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TILLAGE 





Insist upon seeing 
with your own eyes 
the extra value in 
ele Tikeme Ol-Adeliimmatie 
age tools. The value 
is there! 


GRAND DETOUR 


J. Il. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE CO... INC 
>RAND DETOUR PLOW DIVISION 


ESTABLISHED 1837 





You too can have- 
Money in bank, *5000 
Home, 2 Cars 


What A.J. Hawkinsof Meridian, Miss., did 
as a result of Sweeney training, you can do, 
if you like mechanics and learn the auto 
business. Hawkins owns this fine garage, 
has money in bank, 2 cars, owns his home. 
“I can honestly say it was Sweeney’s won- 
derful training that did it.” 


If you are mechanically inclined 
Write me quick. Get the facts how easy 
it is to make big money doing work you 
like, to travel, see the world, own your own 
garage, tire shop, battery station anywhere. 
FREE Simply send name today for big 

64 page annting, and special —_ 

Book 


Actual photos. Lists high paid jobs. 
LEARN A TRADE-~ 
















No colored students accepted. 











PATENTS 


Time countsin applying for patents. on't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for nstructions o: write for FREE book, 
bit How to Obtain a Patent’ yand “‘ Record of Inven- 
tion”’ form.No charge fordnformation on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-L 

Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 


LIGHTNING RODS 


GUARANTEED PROTECTION 
Honest and reliable agents wanted 


in every county. Make big money 
in your spare time. Write at once for ex- 
clusive agency, samples, folders, etc. 


T. Thompson Lightning Rod Co. 
-11 Walnut St. Brighton, lowa 


New Improved 1926 BEEMAN Models! 4 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors (J 
and Power Cultivators! 

, harrow, cults 























Also do belt work. 
Built in 2 sizes, 
For full informa- Po 
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no other flowers can exist there, and there 
is not even any grass, you should plant 
that dear old-fashioned favorite, Portulaca 
(rosemoss ). 

Window boxes or porch boxes may be 
filled in with any of a dozen different 
quick-growing annuals. Black-eyed Su- 
sans, balsam, candytuft or alyssum may 
be used in the center of the boxes, with a 
border of petunias, morning glories, ver- 
benas, canary vine, smilax vine or nas- 
turtiums. 

All flower lovers enjoy crysanthemums, 
but those among us who must plant 
flowers for the beauty they will bear the 
first year, will have to satisfy themselves 
with substitutes. And this substitute wiil 
be found in the form of asters. They come 
in a very wide range of colors, and the 
large ones rival the mammoth ‘‘mums’” in 
beauty of form and color. They come into 
bloom during the early summer, and last 
until heavy frosts come. 

While dahlias will bloom the first year if 
planted early, many people do not care to 
invest the necessary amount of money, for 
flowers on a rented place. For these 
people, the giant dahlia-flowering zinnias 
areagreat boon. They come in a wonder- 
ful range of colors, from yellow on thru 
the various shades of pink, scarlet and 
purple, to purest white. During the 
months of August and September the 
zinnias are incomparably bright. They 
are good for groups, beds, borders and 
summer hedges. 

Cosmos is another annual, easily grown, 
that makes a fine background. It requires 
but little work. 

Of course, a flower garden is not com- 
plete without mignonette. Other annuals 
that are good, popular, and easily grown 
are four o’clocks, poppies, sweet peas, lots 
of them, phlox, and wild cucumbers. The 
last named are very valuable for covering 
any sort of unsightly fences, walls or rock- 
piles, as well as for use on porches. Sun- 
flowers are fine planted for ascreen.—N. P. 


FERTILIZING SHADE TREES 


Not long ago I was asked to prescribe 
for some fine shade trees that were losing 
their vigor. The trouble proved to be 
nothing more than a case of starvation. 
We plan on fertilizing orchard and gar- 
dens, but the shade tree is generally left 
to shift for itself. 

The shade tree is simply a monstrous 
plant. It requires large amounts of plant 
food for its proper development. In too 
many cases we deprive it of all that we can. 
Each year the grass that grows under it is 
mowed and carried away. The leaves that 
fall and might form a mulch, as they do in 
the woods, are raked up and burned. Drives 
and walks frequently make nearly a water- 
proof covering over much of the area 
occupied by the roots. The remaining 
roots are generally in competition with 
many others. It is small wonder that 
many fine trees come to an untimely end. 

Manure, while rather unsightly, is a 
wonderful tonic for starving trees. It can 
be secured in well-pulverized forms, how- 
ever, that need not be removed. The 
coarse manure can be left to leach out for 
a while, and later raked off. Manure has 
the advantage of adding humus. 
Commercial fertilizers do very well, 
nd soon leach into the soil. We like to 
sive very large trees from twenty-five to 
ity pounds of a complete mixture each 
pring, scattering it in an area radiating 
ity feet from the tree. Small trees need 
uit a few pounds. 

Shade trees soon respond to good fer- 

zation. The foliage darkens in color and 
new growth develops.—C. W. R. 


— 1 hyo 


_I find that the iris will bloom more 
bundantly if the crowns are planted so 
hey are partly exposed to the weather. 

if peonies fail to bloom it is generally 
because they are either planted too deeply 
or in a place with poor drainage. 
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N a recent questionnaire received from 1160 
De Laval Milker users in 47 states, this 
question was asked: “What saving in 
time and labor have you accomplished with the 
De Laval Milker?”’ 


34.6 r) said it saves 2.1 hours per day. 
25.7 r) said it saves entire time of one man. 
14.3 % said it saves 50% in the time and 
labor of milk: ° 
9.1 @ said it saves en time of two men. 
1.2 ry said it saves entire time of three men. 
094% [or only 11 out of a total of 1160) 
said it saves no time, and four of 
eleven said it takes longer than 
by hand milking. 




































The world’s best cream separator, 
Has the wonderful “floating bowl.” 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Pure 
in seven sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive. 





ated 
"50 to°500 a day 


my, It’s easier than you think to earn 
big money. With what you already 
know rs livestock, a values, 
ete. ppert persona) trainin 
—_ — les you to | successfu 
ies; there’s plenty of opportun- 
\ / ity, with over Boo pF. mg 8s. 
j I estimate 6000 good jobs open and 
other portunities right now. 
Cheeks for $50 to $500 often paid 
for 10 minutes to 3 hours work. 


— FREE Railway FARE 
From any point in the U. S. and return trip. We pay 
fareif you come this term Here’s your opportunity. 


Personal Training from No books, Be 
waste time—a 
Famous Auctioneers personal train- 
ing direct from recognized! eaders in Phe profession. 
You actually conduct sales under their supervision. 
Col. Fred Reppert, Letham, Gartin, Thompson and a 
jozen others of nationa! reputation work with 
you every day, show you the inside points. 
Hundreds of graduates, happy. successful, 
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RE L- 6007560 
is the answer to 


onhis en- 
for a more 


etfect 5 tube re- 





ceiver would 


. . p a: attribute their success to this training. 
tve maximum- pte, Send Name Today {°."'f {= 


telling all about this wonderful) schoo! and giv- 
ing testimony of graduates. Fascinating, con- 
vin needed. 


an € J selectivity Re. ° experience or engtas | ~ ded 
volume at low. RESPERT CCHDOL OF AUUTSONESSIND 
et COSt..44-4 


EGROSLEY 


Write Dept. 37 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Weeat of the Rockies, add 10% to all prices 














Best fo” 30 Years 
for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
Influenza, Laryngitis, 
. Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
$975 t0'§ 75. ond the Mosicone Cc Coughs or Colds. 
Loudspeaker at $I475 For Horses 


Mules & Dogs, 
Spoun MEDICALCO. 


GOSHEN. IND. 














Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offered thru our advertising 
columns. You are safe in responding to 
adverti ents in St ful Farming. 








DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 
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Ss BRIAR CouRT, Binghamton, N. Y., the home 
of the famous race horses, “Exterminator” 
and “Sally’s Alley” is another example of quality 
and economy through the use of Pittsburgh Proof 
Products — glass, paint, varnish and brushes. 


keeps down your year-after-year painting cost because 
of great square foot covering capacity per gallon, and 
long service in severest climates. Protects your proper- 


ty with a weather proof hide that keeps out moisture 
and decay and saves repair bills. Won't crack or blister. 


Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes” sent 
free—a valuable book on 
home furnishing and 
decoration. 
Write Dept. 

G, today. 





The Sun Briar Court, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Quick Breads Made From Coarse Flours 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


HE popularity of quick breads has very much increased 
"T curing the last two or three years, with both producer and 

consumer, if I may so express it. The housekeeper values 
their convenience and the ease and quickness with which they 
can be made in an emergency. The family enjoys the change 
which they supply in the bread line, and the superior rich- 
ness and delicacy 
which is the char- 
acteristic of some 
varieties. 

Then, too, quick 
breads permit the 
easy use of many 
of the coarse or 
whole-grain flours 
such as entire 
wheat, graham, 
bran, rye and corn 
meal. These whole 
grain flours and 
mealsinclude min- 
eral salts and vita- 
mins 80 nec 
to good health, and their very coarseness makes them addi- 
tionally valuable because they furnish exercise for the teeth. 

Many of the breads made from coarse flours appeal most, to 
jaded adult appetites at least, when served hot. They are 
decidedly pate served cold, however, and for the sake of the 
children’s stomachs especially, cold quick breads should be 
served more frequently than hot ones. And isn’t it a time- 
saver, anyway, to make up enough bran muffins or “Ami-dami 
quick bread” at one time to serve warm that day and cold the 
next? Some of these coarse breads are very, very good toasted 
and served with hot milk, as milk toast. 

I suppose that old-fashioned Boston Brown Bread comes under 
the general head of “Quick Breads,” and as I have what I con- 
sider is a particularly good recipe, I’m going to include it. This 
we steam in three baking powder cans about two hours; and it 
is equally delicious with the 
Saturday night (in New Eng- 
land) baked beans, or cold, 
sliced thinly and buttered, or 
buttered and spread with cream 
cheese moistened with cream 
or catsup and arranged in a ring 
of overlapping slices on a pretty 
serving plate for refreshments 
at club. Raisins are a pleasant 
addition to this bread if it is to be 











Boston brown bread 


cut in fairly thick slices and eaten hot. 

lo make Mother’s Brown Bread you 
will combine 1 cupful each of rye, 
Indian meal, and graham or white 
flour with 2 ecupfuls of water or milk 
and 34-cupful of molasses. Add 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 


beat well, and lastly add 1 tablespoon- 
lul of vinegar. Beat again, add a few 
raisins if you wish, and proceed to steam as directed above. 

Peanut Bread is a favorite with both children and adults in 
our family. To make this sift 114 cupfuls of flour with 4-cupful 
ot sugar and 14-teaspoonful of salt, add 1 cupful of milk, beat 
smooth, add 2 teaspoonfuls of melted shortening and '%4-cupful 
ol chopped peanuts. Lastly add 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
silted with )4-cupful of flour, beat very thoroly and bake about 
-quarters of an hour in one pan (I use the half-size angel 
cake pan) at 300 degrees Fahrenheit. Time of baking depends 
somewhat upon size and shape of pan; try with a toothpick. 
Half a cupful of coarsely chopped raisins may be added if liked 
or to vary. 

Vollowing are two recipes for nut bread, one rather plain and 
ren rich and cakelike, quite good enough to take the place of 
Cake 

_ Rhode Island Nut Bread.—To 1 well-beaten egg add %4-cupful 
of sugar (less if you prefer), 14-teaspoonful of salt, 1 cupful of 
muk, 2 cupfuls of flour in which 2 level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder are sifted. 1 cupful of chopped nutmeats, }4-cupful or 


three 










Ami-dami quick bread 


less of chopped raisins. Beat well, let rise in the pan twenty 
minutes, and bake forty-five minutes in a moderate oven—300 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Sue’s Nut Bread (richer).—This calls for: eggs, 2 or 1; 1 cup- 
ful of brown sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of milk, 1 teaspoonful of 
coffee flavoring, 1 cupful of flour in which 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder are sifted, 44-teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of 
chopped nuts. Beat eggs well, and add rest of ingredients in 
order given. Slice thin when served. Nut bread cuts to best 
advantage when 24 hours old. 

Nashawtuc Nut and Raisin Bread.—To 1 well-beaten egg add 
34-cupful of sugar; beat, then add 11% cupfuls of milk, 4-tea- 
spoonful of salt, 34-cupful of raisins (small seedless or chopped 
seeded), 2 cupfuls each of entire wheat and white flour, 3 level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 4-cupful of chopped nuts if 
wished. Beat well, let rise twenty minutes in the pan, and bake 
thirty-five minutes in two rather small pans, in a moderately 
hot oven—325 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Date Bread is a little ‘‘different”’ from the ordinary breads; it 
is also considered as particularly healthful. It calls for 1 cupfui 
of dates cut fine, with 4-teaspoonful of soda and 1 cupful of 
hot water; let cool, then add '4-cupful of sugar, the beaten yolk 
of an egg, 134 cupfuls of flour, 1 tablespoonful of melted short- 
ening, 4-cupful of chopped walnuts, the beaten white of the 
egg, 14-teaspoonful each of salt and vanilla, and 2 level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Let rise in the baking pan fifteen 
minutes, and bake one hour in a moderate oven—300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This makes one good-sized pan. 

Then there are the plainer breads—those made of a combina- 
tion of white flour with graham, bran, whole wheat, and the 
like. These include no nuts or fruit, unless wished, but are de- 
licious and very easily made. One may step into the kitchen, 
find the bread supply is low, and literally “stir up” a loaf of one 
of these breads in from five to ten minutes. 

farm Rye Bread.—This is a very useful recipe for hot weather, 
when one often has more sour milk than she wishes. To make 
this stir together 2 cupfuls each of rye and white flour, add %- 
cupful of sugar, 34-teaspoonful of salt, and enough smoothly 
beaten sour milk to make a stiff 
mixture; then add 1 level tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
spoonful or two of water. Beat 
well, until the soda is thoroly 
incorporated, and hake in a 
medium oven. 

The various bran breads are 
all favorites, and particularly 
valuable in the dietary. Give 
them frequently to the children. 

Wilmington Bran Bread.—Mix 2 cup- 
fuls of bran, 1 cupful of flour, %-tea- 
spoonful of salt; add %4-cupful of mo- 
lasses with 1 level teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in a bit of water, in it. Beat 
molasses and soda until it foams, add dry 
mixture, then add 1 eupful of milk and 
water. Beat well, and bake in a loaf or in 
gem pans in a moderate oven. 

Hurry-Up Bread.—Combine 1 ecupful of graham and 1% 
cupfuls of bread flour, add 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1144 cupfuls of 
milk, 4-cupful of molasses, 4-teaspoonful of soda, 1 table- 
spoonful of melted shortening (any nice fat), and 3 level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Beat well. This makes two small 
loaves, to be baked three-quarters of an hour, or one large one, 
baked one hour, at 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Southern Spoon Bread.—This is an entirely different variety 
of bread, and, strictly speaking, does not belong with the class 
of loaf breads we have been considering. It makes a delightful 
ehange if served occasionally, however, and is an especially 
nice lunch dish. Served with a little bacon or with sausages, 
it gives a hearty and tempting main course. I accompany this 
combination with fried apples or with one of the cabbage salads. 

Stir 4-cupful of cornmeal into 1 cupful of boiling water in 
the top part of the double boiler; let boil up, stirring, until 
thickened—two or three minutes—and then return to water 
bath and cook, covered, about half an hour. Add )4-teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 tablespoonful of butter, 34-cupful of milk, 1 egg, 
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“You'd Think It Was 
Designed By A Woman!” 


HAT is what a Gower, Missouri housewife, who is an 
enthusiastic Copper-Clad owner, writes us. And she 
Figuratively, the Copper-Clad Range was 


WHEN Y 


(--———Free: Mail This Coupon Now!-———— 


Louis, U. S. A. 


Copper- 
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is correct. 
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designed by a woman—by many women. 


Before we started to turn out Copper-Clad Ranges we spent 
much time in eliminating all features which women had 
found objectionable in ranges. As a result, the modern 
Copper-Clad not only has every good feature of other 
ranges, but it has 36 distinctive features all its own! 


For instance, the Copper-Clad is built like a thermos bottle. 
This thermo construction means a wonderful saving in fuel. 


Another feature—patented—is the pure sheet copper lining. 
It prevents the inside walls rusting through. T Thi 

the Copper-Clad last years and years longer. 

The Copper-Clad is not only a perfect working range; it is 
also a beautiful piece of furniture which any woman will be 
“Tt is like a fine 


proud to own. As an Ohio woman writes, 


pictureinthekitchen to havea Copper-Clad Range. It makes 
you swell with pride to hear your friends talk about it.” 

Merchants have the Copper-Clad in four beautiful finishes. 
Gun Metal Blue, White, Blue and Gray Porcelain Saneeel, 


OU BUY 


Ciap MALiLeaBLe RANGE Co., St. 





YOUR RANGE—BUY 





A 


Send me a free copy of Illustrated Booklet containing the 36 reasons why l 
Copper-Clad is the World’s Greatest Range | | 
UN a cic utig tanh HAE pe een RE, eee ots LE = SE Leh RO SO ec hee | 
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then add 24-cupful of corn meal, sifted 
with 1 teaspoonful of baking powder; if jt 
seems very stiff add 2 or 3 more spoonfuls 
of milk. Pour into a very liberally but. 
tered glass baking dish—at least the glass 
is prettiest—and bake from 20 to 3 
minutes at about 350 degrees Fahren!| 
or until the top and bottom are a ligh; 
golden brown. Serve from the dish wit) , 
spoon; it will be stiffened—not “goo-ey''— 
but of an entirely different consistency 
from ordinary corn bread. The absence of 
sugar also gives it a delicious individua! 

Another delectable southern bread js 
called Owendaw Corn Bread. 1 obtained 
the recipe for this in Charleston, South 
Carolina, when I was a girl of twenty, and 
found it, at lunch today, when I was try 
ing it out to make a trifling change in pr 
portion, exactly as delicious as then 
as at the various other times since that | 
have prepared it. 

To make this bread, to 1 generous cup. 
ful of soft, w ell-cooked hot hominy (1 plan 
this for a breakfast cereal, with enough 
left over for the bread) add 1 liberal 
tablespoonful of butter, 2 well-beaten 
eggs, stirring rapidly, 1 cupful of milk, and 
lo-cupful of cornme: ul. Beat well; it should 
then be of the consistency of a rich boiled 
custard. If a little too thin (the stiffnes 
of hominy varies) add 1 teaspoonful or so 
each of extra hominy and cornmeal 
lastly, beat in 1 teaspoonful of baking 
powder, beat again, and pour into a very 
liberally buttered shallow glass baking 
dish. I use an oblong glass cake-pan 
about an inch and a half deep, and this 
is exactly right. Bake in a good oven until 
golden brown at top and bottom, and 
serve in the same dish, using a knife and 
spoon. Split and butter liberally. It 
should be soft and delicate, not light and 
dry. 

Cereal Bread.—1% cupfuls of bread 
flour or entire wheat flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
mix well. To 1 well-beaten egg add 2 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, 1 cupful of 
cooked rolled oats or other cooked cereal, 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening, and 
from 4 to 4-cupful of milk. The quantity 
of milk must vary, according to the stiff- 
ness of the cooked cereal; I find that the 
average measure of milk needed is \- 
cupful. Beat all well and bake in a good- 
sized pan nearly an hour, in a moderate 
oven. 

Ami-Dami Quick Bread.—To 1 well 
beaten egg add 44-cupful of brown sugar, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, 144 cupfuls of milk, 
14-cupful of Indian meal, 244 cupfuls of 
entire wheat flour, 1 tablespoonful of 
melted shortening, %4-cupful of coarsely 
chopped raisins, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Beat well, let stand in oiled bread 
pan twenty minutes, and bake about an 
hour in a moderate oven. 

All of the breads mentioned above, 
except the southern corn breads, should 
stand in the pan fifteen or twenty minutes 
to rise before baking, as they will thu 
rise more evenly. 


HOW I USE LEMONS 

I buy lemons in quantities so they will 
be cheaper, and place them in half gallon 
fruit jars to keép fresh. 

To add a stronger flavor to your lemon- 
ade, cut the lemon rinds into small pieces, 
cover with sugar and let stand one hour 
Add extracted juice to lemonade. 

While your hands are still a bit moist 
after washing dishes, rub well with lemon 
juice to keep them soft and white. 

Substitute lemon juice for vinegar 1D 
dressing for lettuce, and have a welcome 
change as well as more vitamins. 

Squeeze lemon juice over your platter 
of salmon and serve rings of lemon with 
any kind of baked or fried fish. To add 
flavor to flat-tasting apple sauce, add 
lemon juice. 

To keep sticky fruit from sticking #0 
vour food grinder, put a few drops of 
lemon juice in the grinder before beginning 
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to work. The machine will be much more 
easily cleaned and you will save food. 

A few drops of lemon juice in the water 
you use to wash your teeth will take the 
place of tooth paste if you do not happen 
to have any. 

2ub your discolored aluminum pans 
with a rag well saturated with lemon juice. 

To remove rust and ink stains, rub well 
with lemon, cover with salt and place in 
sun. Repeat if necessary. 

To make a good shampoo, take one 
egg well beaten and add the juice of half 
a lemon, strained. Use half of this mix- 
ture, rinse well, then use remaining half 
and rinse again. Use juice of the other 
half lemon, strained, in the last rinse water 
if hair is naturally too oily.—V. E. 


SWEET CREAM CAKES 

I read Mrs. A. D. A.’s recipes for sour 
cream cakes. I certainly agree with her 
that it is senseless for farm women to 
churn cream into butter and then make 
butter cakes. Now for the benefit of 
those who have a creamery in the neigh- 
borhood and so of course seldom have sour 
cream on hand, I am giving my sweet 
cream recipes, which I think are just as 
pliat le and time saving. Here is my 
standard recipe. 

Beat well 2 eggs, add 1 cupful of sugar 
and beat. again, then take a spoon and stir 
in 1 cupful of sweet cream alternately with 
2 cupfuls of flour which have been sifted 
several times with 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. Lastly, add 1 teaspoonful of 
flavoring and a pinch of salt. 

For spice cake I add 1 teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and 44-teaspoonful of nutmeg or 
ginger, and once in awhile 1 cupful of 
raisins. 

For chocolate cake I use %-cupful of 
cocoa and dissolve 4-teaspoonful of soda 
in a tablespoonful of water. 

For marble cake I leave half the batter 
plain and add either cocoa or spices to the 
other half, then mix and bake in the usual 
way. 

For burnt sugar cake I merely add 
enough burnt sugar sirup to give it a nice 
color and if the batter is too thin I add a 
little more flour. 

By adding a cupful of cocoanut or %- 
cupful of nut meats other variations may 
be made. 

These cakes are best baked in a bread- 
pan about 8x14 inches for half an hour in 
a moderate oven. 

Here is my recipe for raised doughnuts 
in which I also use sweet cream. We like 
them because they will not get grease 
soaked. On bake day morning I take out 
2'4-cupfuls of my bread sponge, add to it 
legg, 1 cupful of sugar and 1 cupful of sweet 
cream, (all of these should be lukewarm) 
and enough flour to make a dough stiff 


enough to handle but not quite so stiff as 
for bread. Put in a warm place to rise, 
when double in bulk, cut out for dough- 
nuts. Let rise again and fry in deep fat 


the usual way.—Mrs. E. A. K. 


PUSSY WILLOW 
For a pretty spring 
decoration nothing 
delights the children 
more than a pussy 
willow bouquet in the 
center of the table. 
For an extra touch, 
just draw a pretty- 
shaped kitty on a 
small card or piece of 
card board and en- 
tirely cover the drawing with furry blos- 
soms from the pussy willow, using glue to 
‘ them to the card board. The result 
» dearest little “pussy” imaginable. 
ed as place cards these will be a delight 
en the grown members of the family. 
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T e drawings could be of a rabbit and the 
idea carried out as an Easter decoration. 
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Oven-Baked * . oe 


Because Heinz Beans are oven-baked the label says they’re 
baked. If they were not oven-baked they could not be 
labeled ‘* baked.” 

Oven-baked beans have a finer flavor. Oven-baked 
beans are more nourishing. Oven-baked beans are more 
digestible. Heinz Beans are oven-baked and so labeled, 
Ask for them by name. 


HEINZ 


OVEN~BAKED 


BEANS 


The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR 
CENTS IN STAMPS « «+ H.J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA, 





































































This famous 


OIL STOVE gives perfect 
“LIVELY HEAT” 


The snappy, vigorous heat in your grandmother’s wood and coal 
range was a pure “Lively Heat.” Today the gas range and electric 
range are successful cooking devices, too, because scientific men 
discovered how to produce this true “Lively Heat” from gas and 
electricity. And the Red Star Oil Stove is everywhere successful 
—because its exclusive, scientific burner produces the same snappy, 
vigorous “Lively Heat” from common kerosene. The Red Star Oil 
Stove is fully recommended for the burning of gasoline as well as 
kerosene by simply turning the burner valve on less than for burning 
kerosene. No mechanical changes necessary—everything so simple. 


Red Star has no wicks 


The Red Star “Lively Heat’ for the cooking, none for the 
Burner has no wicks, It turns room. This meansa cool kitchen 
kerosene into a vapor or gas. It in summer, 
is this gas that burns. And gas There is a size of Red Star for 
heat is a perfect “Lively Heat.” every need—two to six “Lively 
That is why the Red Star gives Heat’ Burners. Nowicksto buy. 
perfect cooking and baking re- Noburnerstoreplace. No pipes 
sults. Cooking starts the instant or pressure tanks. Sanitary, easy 
burner is lighted. toclean. Built foralifetime. The 
cheapest oil stove touse, And the 
A cool kitchen only oil stove with this patented 
Like the gas stove burner and “Lively Heat” Burner. See your 
electric stove burner, the Red 


dealer or write us at once for in- 
Star “Lively Heat” Burner gives . formation and a free copy of the 
a concentrated, direct heat—all 


Red Star Book. Address Dept.H. 


Tue Detroit Vapor STovE CoMPANY 
‘ Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





Qi STOVE 


A size for every need—two to six ‘‘Lively Heat’ Burners 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY 
You can mike 
Humpty Dumpty 


from a_ hard-boiled 
egg or from a blow 
egg shell. Draw him 
first with a pencij 
making circles al! the 
way around him, thep 
paint him in bright 
colors. Any kind of 
paints will do, or a bit 
of moistened dye 


Use the small end of 
the egg for Humpty’ 





head. The easiest 
way to make his 
trousers and cap is to dip the ends of the 


egg in dye. 

To make Humpty Dumpty stand up, 
melt a little sealing wax and pour about 
half a teaspoonful of it on a greased tin, 
Stand Humpty quickly in the soft wax. 
The sealing wax will not stick to the 
greased tin but will stick to Humpty, 
making a flat end so that he need not 
“have a great fall.’”’ Fasten the bead on 
Humpty’s cap by dipping it in meted 
wax. 

Why not make one of these for each 
member of your family, and use them for 
decorations on your Easter dinner table? 
They would be splendid favors, too, for a 
birthday party near Easter time.—Hazel 
F. Showalter. 


COME INTO MY KITCHEN 


Scarcely ever does the housewife, with a 
glad look upon her face, give you a hearty 
invitation to come into her kitchen. Too 
often, if it is necessary for you to step into 
her kitchen, she will immediately begin to 
apologize for its appearance. There is 
usually good reason for this. In many 4 
home the kitchen is a half sister to the 
attic or cellar in that it has become the 
storage place for the cast-offs of the other 
parts of the house. It has become the 
permanent parking place for the chair 
with the broken back or without any seat, 
for the table with the wabbly leg, for the 
cracked mirror, for many things that we 
feel are quite too good to throw away yet 
are good enough to put no place but in the 
kitchen. Too often the kitchen is a dark, 
uninviting place to work in. 

If this is your kitchen suppose you re- 
volt, and entirely renovate your work 
room. I’ll warrant the improvement will 
not only improve your cooking but also 
your disposition, for there is always 4 
certain tranquillity that comes from pleas- 
ing surroundings. 

In planning and executing any renovsa- 
tions keep in mind these cardinal things 
in their order: ease in cleaning, conveni- 
ence, and appearance. In following the 
first two carefully the last is usually taken 
care of, yet it is just as cheap and a lot 
more satisfying to have a pretty kitchen 
than an ugly discordant one so keep in 
mind harmony and attractiveness. 

If you can spend but little money this 
season I should advise beginning with 
the floor. Keeping the kitchen floor clean 
and presentable with as little work as 
possible and doing away with the dust is, 
rhaps, the first kitchen problem of every 
ousewife. If you can afford it by all 
means buy linoleum of some sort for your 
floor covering. There are many kitchen 
patterns from which to choose. Just now 
the very large checks in blue and gray, 
black and white, and green and gray are 
especially popular. You will find, tho, 
that while the blue and gray patterns are 
very pretty they show every track and re- 
uire constant mopping to be presentable. 





here are many good patterns in tans aD 
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reds and greens that add color and cheer 
and do not show each tiny speck of dirt 
quite so clearly. 

If your pocketbook just won’t stretch 
to linoleum this year, then paint your 
kitchen floor. Give it a couple of coats of 
good floor paint. You can do this at a 
cost 6f probably not more than three 
dollars for the average kitchen. The 
painted floor is easily and quickly mopped 
and there is no more daily sinking of dirt 
into the pores of the wood, no more daily 
clouds of dust. In between the occasional 
necessary moppings with water the painted 
floor can be kept dustless by going over it 
with an oiled mop. 

After the floor has been taken care of 
begin on the walls. They are your back- 
ground and have quite a lot to do with the 
appearance of your kitchen. If the walls 
have been previously papered and besides 
are not any too good, by all means paper 
them again with a light cheerful paper. 
You may prefer a washable paper that 
comes usually a yard wide, especially for 
the lower section. With a tiny molding 
at the joining these look very nice, using 
white or cream moire paper for the upper 
part of the walls and the ceiling. 

Colorful Walls and Curtains 

If your walls are good you may prefer 
to tear off all the paper and tint your walls 
a rich cream, a tea rose yellow, or an 
apple green, all colors that reflect the light 
and hold the sun, warm cheerful colors 
that are good to live with. Then if you 
give them a coat of wall varnish you will 
have walls as easily cleaned by washing or 
wiping off as your baby’s face. 

There are many styles of window drap- 
eries from which one may choose; oilcloth, 
full length, sash, and so on, as one prefers. 
Sash curtains seem to be most practical 
and to my notion there is nothing quite so 
appropriate or long wearing as those made 
from the thin, unbleached curtain muslin. 
They may be embroidered with sprays of 
color in one of the quick stitches so that 
they harmonize with the floor and walls, 
they may have a border of colorful har- 
monizing gingham, or they may be per- 
fectly plain. It is all a matter of prefer- 
ence and taste. 

If your work table, kitchen chairs, 
cabinet, and other furnishings are much 
battered and worse for wear in appearance 
you may want to paint them with one of 
the new lacquer paints. For a pleasing 
job every bit of the varnish must be re- 
moved, quite the worst part of the task 
but worth all the extra trouble. 

Choose a cheerful color for them, too, 
but by all means beware of too strong a 
color. Remember that you will have to 
work in this atmosphere day after day and 
the color must be restful and soothing and 
not one of which you will tire soon. 

When you have “dolled up” your kitch- 
en it will be much easier to keep it sightly. 
—Mrs. Lucille Day. 


HOW I MANAGE MY WORK 
Altho I have a family of four children, 


six of us in all, I find time to do lots of the 
things I want to do, and sometimes the 
neighbors wonder how. 


Here are a few of the reasons. 
Mirst: Simplicity. Fewer fancy des- 
serts than I used to serve, and more fresh 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Don’t Wait— 


Prevent Trouble! 








You know of course the im- 
portance of giving the best of 
daily care to tiny chicks. Do 
you realize thatit is even more 
important to give your teeth 
proper care every day? 





“I just smiled my prettiest smile 
...and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘of course I have 
beautiful teeth. I’ve used Col- 
gate’s all my life’. But I didn’t 
want Jack to think I was a living 
advertisement for Colgate’s 
tooth paste.” 
* * * 


Beautiful teeth glisten glorious- 
ly. They compel the admiration 
of all who see them. 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It reaches 
all the hard-to-get-at places be- 
tween the teeth and around the 
edges of the gums, and so re- 
moves causes of tooth decay. It 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 





“He Just Raved About My Teeth” 


is the dependable tooth paste 
for you to use. And you'll like 
its taste . .. even children love 
to use it regularly. 


Washes—Polishes— 


Protects 


The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild soap and fine 
chalk, the two things dental 
authorities say a safe dental 
cream should contain. 


Use Colgate’s after meals and 
at bedtime. It will keep your 
teeth clean and gloriously at- 
tractive. 


Priced right, large tube 25c. 






Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 





decay 











1 enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me 
a generous tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 





COLGATE & CO, 
Dept. 738. 


NAME 





581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ADDRESS 
This offer good only in U. S. A. 








$10 to $12 a day being made by men 
and women working all or part —_ 
te & ben P 





guaranteed lis fast and easy. 


Millican, Tenn., made $24 
‘ Good, 


y” and collect. Write today 
for FREE OUTFIT OFFER. 

Don’t wait. Act now. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
675 Fay St. Big Prairie, Ohie 











BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 





‘ruits and vegetables, puddings made 
With milk, ete., short cuts in cooking. 
Fewer elaborate pieces of embroidery 
(altho I like a reasonable amount of 
heedlework, too much appears fussy); 
towels, bedspreads, etc., can be washed 
Without ironing; cotton crepe makes nice 
ho isedresses. Some of the plainest crocks 
and bottles make good looking vases to 
hold the flowers which should form the 
keynote of decoration, and some sort of 
towers, leaves or berries may be obtained 
almost the year round. 
_» cond: System. All of the children have 
allotted tasksand dothem without whining. 
hird: As many labor saving devices 
as I an afford.—Mrs, H, L. s. 


you, funishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 218, 609 Division, CHICAGO 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 


We Can Print Your 
and address on 150 Hammermill bond 


Naame fer vermen ds. size sis'x 11, and 100 


Beat-em-all envelopes size 344 x6% 
jwith bronze blue ink, and deliver in a special, pre ared 
box for $2.00. We also make shipping tags. folders, 
leiroulars and catalogs for any kind of business. 
|Old Trusty Print Shop, Clay Center. Nebr. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! O's. Sein Pinta. “onty tee: 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, O. 
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LITTLE knowledge of materials and how to use them will 

A give almost any woman the courage to attempt a simple 

felt hat. This type of hat is now being worn all the year 
round and is a most practical hat. 

Felt may be bought by the yard in sev- 
eral grades. It is best to choose a medium 
heavy grade which is somewhat thicker than 
the felt used for pennant making. It varies 

in price from $2.50 for 


: the light weight to $5 for 
the best grade. Since it is 
72 inches wide, half a yard 
is enough to make four 
iy hats. his makes each 

1 one very inexpensive. 
Uy The first step in the 
Above, Fig. 1; process is to decide which 
at right, Fig. 2 4 shape is most becoming to 
you. Fit your head with 


a plain buckram crown, 
which you can buy in any ‘‘variety store,’’ and pin on a narrow 
circular brim cut from paper. Slash and pin the edges until you 
have the correct shape for your face. 

With the crown as a guide, a hat block is next constructed. 
There are several methods of making this very useful piece of 
home millinery equipment. Its use will not 
be limited to the one felt hat you are going 
to make, for your old straw hats can be re- 
blocked, sectional crowns may be fitted over 
it, and even father’s felt hat may have the 
stiffness restored to it occasionally. 

An old felt, velour or beaver hat that has 
a wide, old-fashioned brim and low crown 
may also be made to conform to the pre- 
vailing style by following these directions. 
A man’s felt hat if still good may be turned 
inside out and re-blocked into a woman’s 
or girl’s hat. Cleaning may be necessary if 
the hat is an old one. The whole hat may be dipped into high 
test gasoline and scrubbed thoroly but carefully until the spots 
disappear. The most satisfactory hat block is made of wood, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

Pieces of one-inch board are cut, using the buckram crown 
already mentioned as a pattern and 
marking around the lower edge. 
These inch-thick pieces are glued 
together and built up 3 to 3% 
inches before the top piece, cut 
from thicker wood, is applied with 
glue or screws. The corners are 
rounded with a coarse file or draw 
knife. A slightly smaller base with 
a removable handle fitted into it 
facilitates blocking. Another kind 
of block is made of dress form tape 
painted over with bathtub enamel. 
A less successful block but one very 
easy to fashion is made by stuffing 
the buckram crown with damp paper mixed up with plaster 
of paris. This one must be allowed to set before using. 

With a satisfactory hat block in 
your own head size, the blocking of 
the felt hat is begun. Felt is not a 
woven material so its shape may be 
changed by steaming and stretching 
it. 

Tie a piece of felt 18x18 inches 
over the hat block, as in Fig. 2. 

Holding the block in the steam 
from a teakettle, or over a kettle of 
boiling water, the ripples of felt are 
pulled gently out of the crown all 
around the block. The felt is then pressed with a medium hot 
iron, first covering the felt with a cloth so as not to mark it 
and do not press it quite dry. If there are to be tucks across the 
top or at the back of the crown they are put in at this time, 
by loosening the string and pulling up the felt. The tucks may 
then be pressed w'th the iron. After the surplus felt is cut from 
the bottom of the crown it is left to dry on the block. 

The brim is now steamed and pressed to the desired shape. 
By stretching it into the crown it may be made to turn up 
slightly or sharply, depending on how tightly one stretches it. 

The brim may have a cut lap at the side as in Fig. 3, or at 
the front one side of the brim may be slashed to allow the other 
side to be drawn thru as in Fig. 4. Or again, the felt may be 
joined with tiny stitches without lapping the seam at the side 
and covered with a felt quill or bow. 





Above, Fig. 3; at 
right, Fig. 6a; at 
upper right, Fig.4 


Fig. 5b 


Fig. 5d 
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The Popular Felt Hat Is Easy to Make 


These Directions Have Been Worked Out by Missouri Extension Specialists 


By EDITH G. VAN DEUSEN 


A strip of felt or a band of ribbon is placed around the crown 
to cover the joining of crown and brim and the hat is lined in 
the usual way. 

The trimming may consist of a ribbon cocarde or rosette. a 
small pin, or a flat ornament cut from the same or from con- 
trasting felt. Figures 5a, b, c, d and e 
show variations of the mode. 

A second type of felt hat may be 
made from \-yard of felt by cutting 
an oval top 7x5 inches and joining it to 
a five-inch side crown by machine. 
The seam in the back should be on the 
bias and the crown may be steamed 
and pressed over the hat block. The 
brim should be cut from the straight 
piece of felt remaining, and steamed 
and stretched into the desired shape. 
See Fig. 6. This is quite simple to make, 

A mirror is indispensable in making a good-looking hat, and 
it should be consulted frequently. After all, the important 
thing is to have, when you finish, a hat that is becoming to you 
rather than one which may be beauti- 
fully made but which looks as if it were 
designed for someone else. 

One of the hig things to watch is the 
trimming. Don’t over-trim a hat, 
especially a felt hat. The cut is much 
more important than the ornamenta- 
tion. The work of making is fascin- 
ating, and it is a very good idea to get 
together a number of interested women, 
each with her own hat block, and make 
a whole flock of smart felt hats all in 
one afternoon. Don’t think that mak- 
ing the blocks is hard; we all made 
successful dress forms, and the making 
of a hat block is even simpler, for when 
one has bought a buckram crown that 
fits her head, she can easily make her own block. 

In deciding upon the style of hat that you are to make for 
yourself, you will be guided by the shape of your face—whether 
it is long or oval or more inclined to 
roundness, and whether you have a 
short or long or medium nose. It 
will probably work out best to have 
someone else drape the brim on 
your hat while you have it on your 
head, to decide whether it should 
roll softly or turn up sharply. Al- 
most every woman finds that a brim, 
even a tiny one, which casts slight 
shadows, is flattering to her face. 

Since felt hats are not made with 
colored facings, it behooves one to 
choose carefully the color of felt to 
be used. Sometimes a color to bring out the lovely color of one’s 
eyes will be best; this is especially true of certain types of blue 
eyes. Sometimes it is best to play up to the hair. Be sure, how- 
ever, to consider also the dresses and coats with which you are 
to wear your hat, or you may find yourself with a most becoming 
hat but one which goes with nothing that you own! 

Some of the most popular colors this spring are a soft rose 
color called bois de rose; a soft, grayish green, which is infinitely 
more becoming to most skins than the harsh, brilliant tones ot 
that color; the neutral tones of tan and gray are always in good 
style, and have the advantage of agreeing with most other 

colors. Do not, however, wear gray 
with brown. It is a very uninteresting 
combination. A color that is frequently 
seen on city streets this spring is calle 
“lovebird green,”’ but I have yet to see 
the right person wear it. There is 80 
much yellow in it that it is anything 
but flattering to ordinary skin. 

It seems to me a fine thing that now- 
+ adays we do not have definite dates {or 
getting new hats. Time was when 4 
<< felt hat worn in summer would have 
been scoffed at. Now we realize that 
the simple little felt hat is much more 
likely to be smart than dowdy, and 
that it is comfortable (except in the hottest weather) to pull on 
and wear in the car, or with a simple gingham or silk dress 0 

the street, and that it practically always looks appropriate 

Probably one of the big reasons why it does look smart !5 
that it must fit the head—it must pull down well, or it looks 
ridiculous. Nothing looks much worse than an ill-fitting bat. 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 5c 


Fig. 5e 
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RIZE tomatoes, red ripe; 

Pie spices and pure 
; sugar—skillfully blended, 
cooked to perfection and 
bottled—all within an hour 
after the tomatoes come 
from the vines. That’s the 
secret of the purity and 
quality and delicious flavor 
of MONARCH Catsup and 

Chili Sauce. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 
General Offices, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches: Boston + Pittsburgh + New York 


-from vine to 







Our Monarch Quality 

FoodProductsare sold 

only by Independent 

Retail Grocers who 

own and operate their 
own stores 


RI ID MURDDE H & CO 


lass 
an hour! 






© 1926, R. M. & Co. 





Coffee Mayonnaise Other MONARCH QUALITY 
Food Products 


Pork and Beans 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Yankee Beans 


Tea Thousand Island 
Cocoa Dressing 
Teenie Weenie Teenie Weenie 

: Sweet Pickles Peanut Butter 
Sweet Relish Prepared Mustard 
Sweet Chow Salad Mustard 


Jolden Bantam Corn 


Cherries 
Cling Peaches 
Fruit Salad 


Extra Small Sifted 


Red Kidney Beans 
Stringless Beans 
Lima Beans 
Asparagus Tips 
Tomatoes 

Salmon 

Sardines 
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See | atnd John Silver 


FREE! 


A whole big book of 
puzzles and stories to 
delight both young 
and old. Send for 
“The Children’s Story 
Book.’* See coupon 
below. 











© 1926,N. ¥Y.Co. 











































ess. Qu Active minds and healthy bodies! 

grocer—10c Tra ABUT of 
TAD And what better insurance for strong, 
= healthy bodies than Yeast Foam home-made 
‘ 4) bread? That full-rounded golden crown whets 


the appetite; and the incomparable flavor 
- calls for more. So the result is that the chil- 
gue | dren—and the grown-ups, too—eat more of 
the most wholesome food on the table. 


—just the same 
except in name ‘es 





Once your folks taste that good bread, 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY . a of — _— , = © 
sek Gast Alia teva, Chae, WA made at home with Yeast Foam, they'll al 
C) Please send yeest cake © Please send me sam- ways want it. Millions of housekeepers know 

for baking and ape ple Yeast Foam Tab- 
booklet, ““The Art o lets, a tonic food for ¢ a M - o 4 M4 
peciiee, the ‘owt that there is nothing else quite like it. 
Name ~— —-—----—- — Ask our expert what you want to 
know about bread making 
Address — 
. ‘ . Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of 
() Check here if you wish “The Children’s as st thal will be. salad “ ye tae ; ae pe He gp. glesnie Sines 
Story Book. yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 














For the minds of growing children 


Yeast FoamTablets 
A Tonic Food 
For Better Health—Se- 






















OME women approach house cleaning as a warrior going 
forth to battle, and everything in the way of furniture 
and furnishings falls before their attack. Others dread 

se cleaning for months before the spring annual claims their 
ntion, and then assume a martyr-like attitude that es- 
iunges the rest of the family. In either case the men and 
ldren in the family would be glad of a chance to live away 
m home at such a time, feeling that going to a hospital and 
ving up an appendix would after all be preferable. 
Chis process of furbishing up the house will not be such a 
pendous task if the housewife 
ll go at it systematically, and 
ke her attack on only one room 
a time instead of on the whole 
se at once. 
Prior to starting the house 
aning in edrnest, she should 
nd all shades that need it; put 
3; that are showing wear and 
r in good repair by putting 
vages on frayed ends, and 
rning wornout places. Those 
refuse to lie flat on the floor 
suuld be resized, and those that 
dingy should be scrubbed. 
hen the rugs should be rolled up 
| put aside until the rooms are 
ined. All curtains that need to 
lengthened, remodeled or repaired should 
ured for, then laundered and put away 
| the general cleaning is done, and when the 
tains are laundered, dresser and table 
rfs should be laundered also. Any article of 
\iture such as a chair with a round or seat miss- 
ng, or a rocker with a loose arm, should have these 
rts fixed before the final rush is on. Hinges that 
loose and floor boards that squeak should be fixed 
before the heavy 
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Systematize Your Spring House Cleaning 
Change This Annual Endurance Test Into an Orderly Affair 


By JULIA ROCHEFORD 


dust. Next, the rugs should be well swept with a vacuum cleaner 
if that is possible, then rolled tightly, and taken out. If they 
have not been cleaned with the vacuum cleaner, they must be 
taken out of doors where the dust and dirt may be removed by 
beating on the wrong side, then sweeping both on the right 
and wrong side. Rugs should not be hung over a line when beat- 
en, as this tends to break the warp, but should be spread flat, 
wrong side up and a small portion beaten at a time. This can 
be done by holding the rug up by the corners or border. After 
being cleaned the rugs should be rolled up and put in another 

room until the housewife is ready 

to put them down. The floor must 
— be swept to prevent tras king the 
dust thru the remainder of the 
house. 

The wind WS should be cared 
for next. Shades should be taken 
down, spread flat and wiped clean 
and put in another room. \ 
cleanser may be rubbed on the 
glass and left to dry while the 
pictures are being taken down, 
cleaned and put in another room 
Following this the ceiling and 
walls should be wiped thoroly 
There are wall brushes made of 
wool that may be bought for 
about seventy-five cents. . But 
lacking one of these, if several 
thicknesses of cloth are pinned 
over the ends of the straws of a 
broom, and then a flour sack 
pulled over the broom and tied 
securely to the handle, an excellent 
job of cleaning ceilings and walls 
may be done. 

If the walls are bare, or painted, 
any pieces of plaster or finish that 


work begins. Wipe down painted or papered walls have chipped off, or any cracks, 
The next stepis with a wool brush or with a cloth tied should be cared for by using 
to straighten out over the dust mop or broom plaster of paris, applying it with 






—- all drawers and 
closets and rid 
them of articles that are not 
in use, and group those that 
(as i! are in use so that they can 
a wes Making a readily be found. This is a 
rh xy 'S new sel- fine time to collect a lot of 
' 
r 
i 


WOOT EP ees ee 
"eR eaestat:waaisesnm— 


| vage on a clean cloths which every 
MSS worn, frayed rug, housewife needs for spring 

fa as described in the cleaning. At this time new 
accompanying article books, if needed, should be 

q supplied and perhaps an 
: extra shelf or two put up to 
ase the storage sp: we in the closets. A 

nt towel rack may be fastened on the 

n of a shelf across the back or one end 

loset, and thus increase the space for 

ig garments. All of these lesser jobs 

» done at odd times without tiring the 

she will not have them to con- 

th when the hard part of cleaning ison. 

1 the preliminaries all finished and 

supplied herself with plenty of clean 

soap, cleanser, brushes and brooms, 
sewife is now ready for the annual 
ig campaign. The place to begin is up- 
f there is one, because if she doesn’t 
lownstairs will gather dust as things are 
ight down and out from the rooms 
If there isno second story then the 

1 that is farthest from the rear of the 

e should be tackled first. And one 
ind fast rule should be adhered to al- 
without exception, and that is to start 





a case or putty knife, and smooth- 

ing it off. If the walls are papered, 
any torn or broken pieces should be patched, care being taken 
to match figures. (Any thrifty housewife will have remnants 
of her wallpaper on hand.) By the way, tearing out a piece to use 
will result in a better-looking mend than if a piece is cut. 


[* the wallpaper is soiled it may be cleaned by using any one 

of several commercial cleaners on the market. Lacking these, 
if fades use cornmeal and a soft cloth and will rub the soiled 
spots, their appearance will be improved. Stale bread slightly 
moistened and rubbed on small grease spots will usually clean 
them. With the ceiling and walls disposed of, the wood work 
will nee d to bee le ‘ane dd. This can be done by 
using a cloth satur: ated with kerosene and 
wiping off all the woodwork. If not too 
soiled, this should be followed with a clean 
dry cloth and a vigorous rubbing given. If 
much soiled, however, it will be necessary 
to use soap and warm water The kerosene 
will have softened the soiled covering, and 
it will come off readily. An old toothbrush 
is fine for cleaning crevices and fine carved 
lines and beading 

The cleaner on the windows will have had 
ample time to dry by this time and can be 
wiped off with a clean dry cloth, all soil 
coming off with it. Vigorous rubbing will 
he Ip put a good shine on the glass 

If the floor has been waxed, wiping with a 
cloth wrung out of warm water will take up 
the soil, but not the wax; or acloth moistened 
with gasoline may be use 4, but there should 
be no flame near, and the windows should be 





finish one room before undertaking an- Above, wrong side of rua, showing open to rid the room of fumes. If the floor is 

r. The exception is where two rooms auntie patch; below, right side very dirty it may be necessary to go over 

into each other with a wide doorway showing darning ov cat some parts the second time. When thoroly 

4 veen. : : cleaned, it may be re-waxed and polished. 


ving decided upon the room, the first 

to do is to clean all of the sm: *l: articles and put them away 
vers if convenient. Larger things like cushions should be 
ut If a bedroom is being cleaned the bedding should 

be put out to air or put into another room. Stoves should 
‘d in a dry place to prevent rusting. Then the furniture 
be cleaned and moved to another room whenever pos- 

where the door can be closed to prevent the entrance of 





If cracks need filling this should be done 

bef: ore the wax is applied. There are good commercial —_ k 

fillers to be had, but a very satisfactory one can be made by 

making a pasce of very fine sawdust and glue. This should be 

worked well into the cracks with a putty or case knife, allowed 
to dry, then sandpapered smooth 

If the floor is of soft wood and is to be stained after cleaning, 

a spirit stain should ordinarily be used as this will easily 
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“T’ll see you again, Doctor” 


He is wise who goes to his dentist regularly for 
teeth and gum inspection. Many serious illnesses 
which originate in the mouth may be 
prevented by modern dentistry. See 
your dentist at least twice ayear. It pays. 
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get pyorrhea through neglect 


PyorrueA, dread disease of the gums, attacks four 
persons out of every five past forty because they are 
careless of Nature’s warning. 

It starts with tender bleeding gums. Later the 
teeth loosen in their sockets and poison is spread 


@ throughout the system, often causing rheumatism, 
Sy neuritis and other sickness. 
be If you have pyorrhea go to your dentist at once for 
Bs treatment. He can help you. To prevent pyorrhea 
-s consult your dentist at least twice a year, brush your 
fe teeth night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 
Ps Forhan’s is the formula of a registered dentist. It 
al contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which has been 
ee used by dentists for the last 15 years in the treatment 


of ar 

If used regularly and used in time, Forhan’s for the 
Gums will prev ent pyorrhe: a or check its progress. It 
is a pleasant dentifrice which serves a dual purpose: 
it cleanses the teeth and wards off dread pyorrhea. Al] 
druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 





‘BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


. 
hey? . . . Lf = 
; If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his wire 5 = 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free oteinaes i= 
i pp Forkaninkhs 









Formulaof R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., Forhan Company, 198 6th Ave., New York D waw vows 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
wD Ange ATTACH. 
MENT. PRICE, $.100 
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‘ 
ante sreatest invention ever Quotes you lowest face 
kr » for the housew Fite Ranges tory prices on Quality 
_ x f " heating stoves, furnaces, 
y make of cowing 1 ame $ 75 porcelain enamel co »mbi- 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy nation ranges, coal and 
operate. Pays for itself in ten wood ranges and gas 
minutes time. Send no money. UP stoves. 200 stylesandsiz- 
— es. Cash or easy terms— 
, v4 he ig an $1.00. Keep as low as $3.00 monthly. 
five days. Y. ur money back if you are not more than pleased. 80 days FREE trial: 360 days 





approval test. 24 hour ship- 
ments. 560,000 pleased Kala- 
mazoc Y, ustomers. Make a $25 
to 5 otnee by sending 
postal for FREE book today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


BIG HOME 
FURNISHINGS tote) 4 
\ Of latest designs in living, dining, 


bedroom ar nd library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 
coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 





















sewing f s refi erators; incubators, etc, 
* te mes hipped direct fs m manufactt ere waaeet ZO oO, 
ng out jobber’s and retailer's p Trade Mark ” 
| Weice Today r this big book explaining our Registered Direct to You 


oe: 


30-day Fr al in your home 
FE where you live Gu aranteed or rett at our expense 


a cei & Co. INDIANAPOLIS, IND | 











Old Money Wanted Pity Dek. 





FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 529, Fort Worth, Tex. 





DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED | - ee x tor 
Ski''ed work done quickly. Best re | " cn : = SS I rare Sua ac fax Saas Ge 7 ier. 
sults assured Our Gloss Prints never Me es oe . , 
fade. Write for pricelist and samples = : 
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evaporate in a couple of hours, so that the 
waxing may proceed. One should avoid 
getting too dark a stain as dark floors 
show dust and tracks. 

The room is now cleaned as to ceiling, 
walls, woodwork, windows, doors and 
floors, and is ready for the furniture and 
furnishings. 

The rugs should be brought in and 
placed, care being taken to have their 
edges parallel to the sides of the room, 
never diagonally across the floor. 

Shades should be rolled as tightly as 
possible, placed in the brackets, and then 
rolled down to the desired height. Cur- 
tains should next be hung, using a rod 
for glass curtains and another for over- 
| draperies. If both are put on the same rod, 

the wrong side of the draperies shows on 
| the outside, presenting a bad appearance. 
The furniture should be brought in next 
and placed to make the best appearance, 
F taking comfort and convenience into con- 
| sideration. None should be placed across 
| the corners as this makes the room appear 
{smaller. Mirrors should be placed where 
| the light will fall on the person and not on 
the mirror. Comfortable chairs and tables 
| should be arranged for use. Stiffness and 
formality in arrangement should be avoid- 
|ed. Cushions, books, magazines and lamps 
{should be placed where they will be most 
| used. 
| Lastly, the small articles should be 
| brough forth and arranged to add touches 
bright color, or objects of interest to 

give charm to the room. Here restraint 
needs to be exercised lest there be too 
many put in one place, too many used 
that have no beauty of form or color, and 
whose usefulness is doubtful. Too many 
articles grouped together not only detract 
each from the other, but present a clut- 
tered appearance. They require too much 
of the housewife’s attention in dusting and 
caring for them. Many such things along 
with their companion pieces, the doilies, 
should be banished for all time 
| If the housewife will take one room at a 
| time, follow some such system as outlined, 
she will find that she can readily clean 
}one or more rooms a day without assist- 
| ance, and not wear herself out physically, 
} mentally and nervously, and still keep on 
|speaking terms with the others in the 
i family. 





Mending and Cleaning Rugs 
| I have spoken of mending rugs pre- 
liminary to cleaning house. 

No woman can make a room appear 
clean if her rugs are spotted or stained or 
|frayed at the edges. Nor can the room 
| appear attractive if the rugs refuse to lie 
| flat on the floor, or if they have holes in 
them 

Last year as I had at least one in each 
class, I decided that before the rush of 
spring work came on I would take care of 
my rugs. 
| | first cleaned the ones that needed re- 
pairing, not by beating them on a line as 
this breaks the threads, but as described 
above. 

For a very soiled one from the back 
entry, I made a soap jelly by dissoling 
one-third of a cake of mild soap in a quart 
of soft water, boiling it well, and then 
cooling. Next I tacked the rug flat on a 
table, and using a stiff brush and warm 
water, I scrubbed the nap of a small sec- 
tion at a time, taking care to use just 
enough water to make a good lather, but 
not to wet the warp. I used a rotary mo- 
tion so as to scrub every thread thoroly. 
As soon as a section was scrubbed, I 
would rinse the soap off by wiping with a 
clean cloth wrung out of warm water to 
which a tablespoonful of ammonia to the 
gallon had been added. After the whole 
rug had been scrubbed and rinsed, I left 
it down until the nap dried, then I brushed 
it with the nap, until smooth. 

A small one in the living room would 
persist in wrinkling up, so after cleaning 
it, and reinforcing a place that was start- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ling to break by gluing a piece of old blue 











denim on the wrong side, I tacked it down 
wrong side up, then took glue water about 
the consistency of thick cream and applied 
it with a clean paint brush. Then I left it 
to harden before taking it up. Now it 
stays down. 

The dining room rug had a hole in it, so 
I sewed a stout piece of canvas on the 
wrong side, then turned the rug over and 
whipped it down to the canvas along the 
edges of the hole. Next I took a large wire 
nail, placed it over the patch parallel with 
the rows of pile, and using a darning 
needle and yarn, worked loops of pile, 
copying the pattern in the colors of the 
rug. (See illustration on page 119.) After 
I had filled in the pattern, I turned the 
rug on the wrong side and using coarse 
thread, fastened the yarn well on the 
wrong side. Then I cut the pile on the 
right side and sheared it even with the 
other. Since I had matched the colors 
well, the darning scarcely showed. 

The last rug was frayed at both ends, 
so I cut off the frayed parts, and then took 
a heavy cord about a fourth of an inch 
thick and sewed it across the end, using 
carpet warp and catching back a half-inch 
into the body of the rug. Then 3 sewed 
a second cord to the first one. Next, I 
took the black yarn and worked over and 
under these two cords in the form of a 
figure eight, as illustrated, until both cords 
were completely covered. This made a 
good firm selvage for a finish and a pleasing 
outline. Thus my rugs were made ready 
for spring cleaning. 


DON’T GUESS 

Guessing consumes a lot of time and 
causes a lot of bother in the kitchen and 
other departments of the home. 

Don’t guess. Measure and record. 

Jot down in a notebook, when canning 
and preserving, just the amount of fruit, 
sugar and water you find most satisfactory 
and how many jars you fill. That knowl- 
edge, kept where you can readily refer to 
it, will save both sugar and work on each 
succeeding canning day. You will not 
bring out more jars than you need or have 
leftovers that are too good to throw away 
and hardly enough to utilize. 

Keep account of the amount of material 
you use in cutting John’s shirt or your 
own favorite apron. A careful and experi- 
enced worker nearly always uses less than 
is allowed on the pattern. This knowledge 
frequently enables one to utilize rem- 
nants at a considerable saving. And it 
saves many odd yards of miaterial in the 
years’s buying. 

Don’t guess at the amount of flour need- 
ed for biscuit-making. Measure and see 
how the supply holds out. 

I find it wise to allow a level cupful of 
flour for each person when serving 
threshers and other hungry workers and 
one-half that amount for ordinary occa- 
SLONS. ; 

Unless the members of your family are 
exceedingly fond of baked beans and 
are guaranteed to continue eating them as 
long as the supply lasts, it is a saving to 
see how far a quart of dry beans will go. 

“It used to be either a feast or a famine 
at our house before I learned to keep books 
on my canned food,”’ a friend confessed to 
me. “‘All thru the early part of the winter 
[ hoarded my canned fruits and vegetables 
for fear of a shortage later on; then in the 
spring we rushed in to use the canned 
things before the fresh ones appeared in 
the garden. Now I apportion them for the 
months they must last and we enjoy them 
much more.” 

This rule applies all thru the house. If 
we make note of the amount of paper used 
in a room or the quantity of paint for a 
floor we will buy more carefully and yet 

vill always have enough.—A. M. A. 
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Time Proves This Oil Range 


GOOD BREAKFAST can always be had~“on time” with an Oil 
Range equipped with Lorain High Speed Oil Burners. No kindling, 
no ashes, no dirt. Just light the burners! A clean, hot fire in a hurry! 


The intensely hot, blue flame of the Lorain Burner comes in direct, 
wide-spread contact with cooking-utensils. No heat is wasted—and you 
get more hours of service per gallon of oil. 


Wicks Do Not Stick Inner Combustion Tubes 


The unique construction of the Do Not Burn-out 

Lorain Burner prevents wick- Inner combustion tubes are made 
sticking. New wicks can be put of “Vesuvius Metal” which is not 
into place in a jiffy. Lorain Wicks affected by the intense heat. Read 
last for months. the Guarantee. Tubes are tapered 


to keep “boil-overs” from reach- 


No Difficult Adjustments ine the wick. 
A patented wick-stop halts the Oil Ranges with Lorain High 


wick at the correct lighting-point. Speed Burners are made in many 
The burner is then ready for con- sizes, styles and finishes. If you 
tinuous work—no further adjust- do not know where you can see 
ment necessary. them demonstrated, ask us. 


Many famous makes of Oil 
Cook Stoves are now equipped 
with the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner, including : 


DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner 
combustion tube of 
the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from 
date of purchase, te- 


placement will be 
G M. Clark & Co. Div., > - q 
er. a made free of charge 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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Get Rid of Constipation 


HEN you are constipated you are sick on your feet—aunfit for 

the day’s work. Poisons have formed in the accumulated food 
waste. These poisons, taken up by the blood, attack all parts of the 
body. The first results are headache, a feeling of heaviness, sleepless- 
ness, biliousness and the like. But these are only symptoms of a graver 
danger. If this intestinal poisoning continues unchecked, in time you 
become a victim to some serious organic disease. 


Avoid laxatives—say doctors 


Pills, salts and other laxatives do 
not overcome constipation, says 
a noted intestinal specialist. He 
goes so far as to say,“Nothing is 
so bad as the chronic use of lax- 
ative drugs. Their continued use 
tends only to aggravate constipa- 
tion and often leads to permanent 
injury.” 

Lubrication is better 
Doctors have found in the 
Nujol lubrication treatment the 
best means of overcoming con- 
stipation. Nujol gently lubri- 
cates and softens the food waste. 
Thus, it helps Nature to secure 
regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol both prevents and over- 
comes constipation. Nujol also 
soothes the suffering of piles, re- 
lieves the irritation, brings com- 





fort and helps to remove them. 


Avoid constipation and enjoy 
abundant health by taking Nujol 
regularly. It is not a medicine or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
is used by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals. 

Nujol makes you regular as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 
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® Squibs From The @ 
Farm Wife's Note 
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If you do not have a rubber scraper, 
crush pieces of newspaper together and 
rub your greasy pans inside and out before 
washing them. This-makes dish washing a 
much less disagreeable task. 

Prolong the life of your new broom by 
soaking it in strong salt water before using. 

When stitching seams of any heavy 
material such as cretonne or canvas rub 
the seams with soap and the needle will 
go thru the goods very easily without 
breaking. 

Make your little girl’s bloomers out of 
black middy twill. It not only wears well 
but is good-looking and costs less than 
the best grades of sateen. 

Cotton batting cut into small squares 
and heated in a baking pan in the oven 
will almost double in size and will be as 
fluffy as feathers for sofa pillows. 

Use hot water and a whisk-broom fo 
sprinkling clothes. 

tub your patent leather shoes with 
vaseline and dry them with a soft cloth. 
They will stay soft and look like new. 

When washing a heavy sweater, instead 
of drying on a coat hanger, use a broom- 
stick. The stick should be long enough to 
run thru the sleeves and extend at the 
wrists. Hang between two chairs or any 
convenient place. This prevents sagging 
fairly well. A still better way is to dry 
on a table, stretching it to agree with its 
original measurements. 

When cutting sticky marshmallows dip 
the knife in hot water and they will not 
stick to the blade. 

To send a small coin thru the mail use 
a narrow strip of adhesive plaster to 
fasten it to the paper. 

If you do not have an apple-corer try 
using a clothespin. 

When darning stockings baste a piece of 
coarse net over the hole to be mended 
and the task will be much easier. 

For a sore or inflamed throat, try 
gargling with a strong solution of salt and 
water. 

Keep different size embroidery hoops 
in the kitchen to put hot pies and kettles 
on. They .do not slide and they also 
allow the air to get under the pan. 

An excellent remedy for brittle finger- 
nails is to rub olive oil into the fingertips 
every night, massaging well. 

If a little kerosene oil is used in the 
water in which you wash your floors they 
will always have a pleasing shine. 

Sometimes when you remove a spot 
with gasoline you leave a ring about the 
part cleaned. You can usually remove this 
by holding it over the steam of the tea- 
kettle—A. M. L. 


Now comes spring time and with it big 
black bugs that crawl under the baseboard 
in the kitchen and pantry, and not only 
there but under the carpet and many other 
places. Also ants and mice and roaches 
and some other bugs that bother in the 
house. For all such I mix together one 
heaping tablespoonful of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonful 
of arsenic or arsenate of lead, put in any 
old can lid and put back in some dark cor- 
ner where children, broom or mop will not 
bother it, but where the ants, bugs o1 
mice will find it. I was troubled badly 
with those things till I learned of this.— 
Mrs. H. B., Mo. 

Editor’s Note—Be very, very careful 
that children and pets can positively not 
find any poisonous mixtures. Careless- 
ness with poisons is inexcusable. 
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DESSERTS FOR CHILDREN 
In many homes, especially where there 


are five or six small children and several 

grown-ups to cook for, proper food for the 

children doesn’t always get the consider- Ou 
ation it should. Not that the mother 

doesn’t care, but her time and energy { / 
are so completely used up by her other C 

duties that she prepares what is conveni- an OO et er 
ent and liked, and the children get what 


he grown-ups do. 








I believe the greatest fault in the e 

average home is in having too many sweet Whit, (4) 
foods. Often children are allowed sugar 

on their cereals, then a sweet dessert for 
oth dinner and supper, with cookies or 
candy between meals perhaps. ‘This 
Junts the appetite and causes them to 
lislike the more bland foods. Sugar is 










hig rh in calories, of course, but that is all— i Ye —— 

no vitamins, minerals or woody fiber. I . We Ree ee het AOL 
have found that the easiest way to keep 

undesirable foods from children is not to A 

let them taste them at all. They won't M LL EA BLE 


crave foods they have never tasted. ; 
Having but two small children myself} —& beautiful All White Enamel 
um able to give special attention to their body — permanently tight malleable 
liet and I often work out variations with construction inside—and Vitrifused 


me of the old standbys. In the hope of 1 ~ 
ping other busier mothers I am passing (enameled) flue linings to prevent 
ie of them on. One of the nicest things rust damage. 
ut these is that the grown-ups are just 
satisfied with them as the children, but 
you'll have to allow larger portions. 
Cocoanut Apples 
Pare and halve sweet apples, place in a 
ge shallow pan, add a little water, sprin- 
e with sugar, cover and bake until ten- 
Remove from oven and let stand a 
minutes to take up any surplus mois- 
re. Reduce the oven heat. Beat up as | 
ny egg whites as needed (one to each | 
halves), add 1/4 tablespoonfuls of sugar | 
each egg white and cover the halves, | 
1 add 14 cupful of cocoanut for eac h| 
te and cover the halves. Sprinkle a} 
e cocoanut over each mound, return to | 
oven and brown slowly. It should 
ke 20 minutes. 
Apple Surprises 
In these the baked halves are put to- 
her with the core cavity filled. I use| 
ypped dates, finely chopped nut meats 
raisins, or a combination of any two. 
) with whipped cream. These can be 
en a very dressed up appearance by 
ing a strip of the red peeling midway 
m4 the top half, topping with w hippe ad 
just a tiny mound, with a candied 
peaenil cherry on top. 








Both the most 

beautiful and the 
most serviceable 
range in the world 


z 


Tapioca-Raisin Fluff i / 
Stir 144 cupful of granulated tapioca into Ug 
cupfuls of boiling water and cook in See it in a nearby Monarch store, 


‘ double boiler for 30 minutes. Then 


'o cupful each of light brown sugar or ask for booklet. 


| seedless raisins and cook 15 minutes 8 styl : : . 
; styles and sizes, some selling as low as $05. 
ger. Just before removing from the 7 fae 8 95 


e add an egg yolk and )% teaspoonful MALLEABLE IRON RAN GE CO M PANY 
emon juice. Ni ow beat ‘the egg white Also Makers of MONARCH Electric, and PARAMOUNT Gas Ranges 
| fold gently in. Chill and serve. 2514 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 
\nother way to serve is as follows: 
the tapioca mixture into buttered 
tard cups, top with the beaten egg 
ite, drop a fat walnut half on top and 
vn in the oven. Serve right in the 
s. This is exceptionally good and just 
thing to serve with a meal where the 
tein supply is heavy. 
Prune Fluff 
Remove the pits from 2 cupfuls of 
ved prunes and beat well with a fork. 
2 tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
rand 4 cupful of finely chopped nut 
ts and beat well again. In a separate 
beat 3 egg whites until very stiff, add 
blespoonfuls of sugar and beat well 
n. Fold half of this into the prune 
ture, pile into a small baking dish and 
one-half hour in a moderate oven. Take Orders _ an oo 
ve from the oven, spread the rest of | & ods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
| auto : and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 


Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business Big pov. putty MHS. cs ueaneertt = 
Write at once. Hitchcock -Hi ll Co., Dept., 63, Chicago | Por : 


NCREASE YOUR BANK SOO 













INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 
— beautifies your walls— modernizes your home, and 

conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on package. 


for book,“Artistic Home Decorations,” and free services 
Send 10c of Miss Ruby Brandon, our Home Betterment Expert. 
ALABASTINE Co., Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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egg white over the top and brown | 
in the oven. This can also be put 
. pie shell and you have a delectable 
pie. This amount serves but four n 
3 80 would make but a mal] ne —— e fer in our st 
{ a ! : BELL PERFUME CO-Dep. 131. cule "AG O, “ILL. 


t ¢ uld we in the N 
oi, ‘pital or experience necessary. Dept. K-4, The 
es Nis C. W. Archer Shoe Company,Cincinnati,Ohio | We guarantee satisfaction from our advertisers. 
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Which Is My Pet Labor Saver? 


Farm Women Give Good Answers to the Question 


woman say, “The women on the farms 

are turning to the radio, to the auto- 
mobile, to clubs and reading and the like as 
means of relief from monotony. They 
need relief from drudgery as well as from 
monotony, and they should have the 
proper equipment to give them that re- 
ief.”’ 

Very true, we should have relief from 
drudgery, ‘to give us time and energy for 
other things. And we are finding it, 
judging by the letters that were entered in 
the contest on the subject, ““My Pet Labor 
Saver,” during the month of January. 
All kinds of equipment, from old news- 
papers to linoleum, from steel wool to a 
pipeless furnace; from a “‘boy scout’’—a 
live one—to a blue enameled coal range; 
from a tea wagon to a three-quart glass 
churn—I wish you could each read every 
letter, and I know the sun would not go 
down again before you had provided your- 
self with some one of the suggested helps. 

Among all the labor-savers mentioned, 
none other was more popular than the 
water system in the farm home. Here is 
a letter, from Mrs. F. M. Cunningham of 
Chautauqua county, Kansas, which should 
serve as a shining example everywhere. 
Let's make a beginning now, even tho the 
end of the race does lie fourteen years or 
more in the future! 

“We felt we had reached our Waterloo 
when we counted the cost of installing a 
water system, for the one thing we were 
determined to do was to stick to our motto, 
Pay as you go, and when you can’t pay 
don’t go. Then we thought of our install- 
ment plan 


“The first and 


Seen time ago T heard a sensible farm 


greatest expense was 


erecting a windmill at the well, 200 yards 
distant, and a small supply tank near the 
ho ise. J] he sc were connecte d by an inch 
line with several T’s, so that branch lines 
could be connected later \ line was laid 
to the barn and to the sink in the kitchen. 

“The next year we built a screened 
porch, enclosed a space 6xS feet at one 
end, installed a tub, and lo, we had a bath- 
room. When we built, four years later, 


we had the tub and sink moved to the 
new house Later the toilet and lavatory 
were installed 
“Our next purchase was the water front 
for the range, and a pressure tank. A 
shower bath and gasoline heater, so that 
we could have hot water without heating 
the range, now give us a well-equipped 
bath and kitchen 
‘By having a definite goal, we now have 
twenty places to draw water by just turn- 
ing the spigot 
‘“‘A line goes to each of the two silos, 
which eliminates water hauling at silo 
filling time; to the concrete stock tanks 
and waterers at the hog houses, cattle 
sheds, and barn; to the tenant house, wash 
house, poultry yards, garden. lawns, 
basement, bath room and kitchen. A 
300-barrel bug-proof, concrete, under- 
| at the top of a hill, 60 feet 


ground tank 
elevation from the windmill replaces the 


small supply tank \ first class sewer 
svstem disposes of the waste from wash 
ouse, basement, bathroom and kitchen, 
and completes the system 

We have hat lly missed the time or 
money, as the n 1 did all the work at odd 
times when thev couldn’t work in the 
fields, and the proceeds from a flock of 
white leghorn hens have enabled us to 
purchase the equipment. 


‘ime savers for the men are labor sav- 
ers for me, for I get more help with the 
odd jobs that are always waiting. The 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


oak floors, the built-in cabinets, refriger- 
ator, window seats, linen closets, the elec- 
tric power and lights, pressure cooker, 
power washer, are all labor savers that I 
would hate to part with, but when I re- 
member the endless task for three vears of 
driving the stock three-quarters of a mile 
to water, of the water barrel and pail that 
seemed to be always dry, then I know that 
the water system is my pet labor saver. 
“Yes, and when I see some of the same 
neighbors who were going to install a water 
system as soon as they could spare the 
time and cash, still working the pump 
handle or worse yet using the rope and 
bucket, then I know the installment plan 

















This convenient closet for all cleaning sup- 
1. - 


Las 7ad 


plies e Jrom an old wardrobe 

is s success even if it has taken us foun teen 
years to complete it.” 
"Mrs. Fish, of Pepin county, 
W isconsin, finds he r kitchen stool a most 
versatile assistant. She says: 

“My pet labor saver is a kitchen stool, a 
unit of a thousand uses in our household. 
The family really laughs at the many uses 
I can succeed in putting it to. It finds its 
way into every room in the house, and 
now to the clothesline on wash day, as 
the handiest way of keeping the clothes 
basket out of the dirt and snow. It is 
easily moved with the basket on, and it 
saves the weary back from stooping. 

“For many kinds of work I sit on the 
stool with my work on the table, while 
with others, my work is on the stool and 
I sit on a chair. It is a step-ladder also, 
tho not of the step-ladder kind. 

“Tn washing dishes at the stove the drain 
pan is conveniently placed on the stool. 
When dishes are washed, the stool with 
dishes is moved to the cupboard or table 
and I sit on a chair to wipe them. 

“Tt stands beside the washing machine 
with the clothes basket on it. It is an 
ideal seat be side the phonograph as one 
does not need to keep rising to change 
needles and records. It is a bedside con- 
venience for tray or other necessary ar- 
ticles, more convenient height 
than astand. When I have crews to serve 
and lack table room, ] place a bread board 
on the stool, making a table for extra 
kitchen rush. : 

“T place plants on the stool for trimming 
and cleaning, sitting on a chair for the 
work, and turning the stool. The drip 


Ci orge 


being ol 


pan for fried cakes is on 
the stove. 





the stool besi 


In sewing, darning and me1 


ing it also finds its way in with a do: 


uses.”’ 


And next comes the bread mixer, hig! 
and deservedly praised in a funny litt 
letter from Mrs. J. M. Elliott of Marsh 


county, lowa. 
“Which 


Which shall 


shall it be? 


it be? 


I looked at John, 


John looked at 
“é 
saver is almost equal to ¢ 
which is her favorite chi 
some electrical help? 
? 2 ihn 
er? Each has its place. 
In fact, it was the way J 


acted when he kneaded bread that led t: 


the purchase of a valued 
bread mixer. 


“Bread is the staff of life. 


me.’ 


Asking a woman to tell of her pet lal 


asking a mot! 
Id. Shall it 


The pressure coo! 


Which shail it | 


ohn looked al 
labor saver 


Being una! 


to bake bread, baker’s bread was used 
which my family considered a frail st 


Often the good man of t 
attempt ‘a batch of bre 
sometimes leaving much 


he house Vv 
ad,’ the resu 
to be desir 


After much discussion a mixer was boug! 
“The machine, being of simple const 


tion, is easily cared for. 
are readily followed. 

“At night the ingredient 
are placed in the mixer 
yeast crock to wash 
handle and the mixture 
blended as by minutes of I 


The directi 


s for the spon 
there will b 


a few turns of 


thor 
eating by han 


Is as 


“In the morning add flour, salt, et 


and turn the handle for 
Presto! The bread is as pe 
as tho a half hour of hand 
used. When the dough 
bulk, a few more turns of 
has been kneaded down. 


risen enough, make into loaves 


touch t 
] 


time the hands 
bake. 
bo 


three minut: 
rfectly kneac 
labor had be 
has doubled 
the mixer an 
When it 
the or 


he dough 


lt Pit f . Ih) 
Result, a healthful rood prot ui 


with a minimum of labor. A child ¢ 


mix bre ad as well as an a 
Mrs. Ora 
Kans: S, also praises the 


Sonar, of J 


do seve ral others. W are 


not space for all of her 
were amused by this. Isn 
“Bread making was a dr 


I invested in my mixer,” 


always ended up by havi 
the kitchen floor, and n 
smeared with flour. I 


lult.”’ 

‘fferson cou 
bread mixt 
sorry we | 
letter, but 


I 
I 


’t it true to lif 


eaded task ur 
she Says. 

ng the eabin 
iy apron bad 


might also a 


telephone to the list, for I would invarial 
have to stop and answer an insistent ring.” 


) 


RS. MARLEY §S. BACHELOR, of 


Oakland county, 
electricity her greatest lab« 
it furnishes the power for 
helps. Her experience, t 


natural to every woman who has tried t 


Michigan, fin 


or saver, because 


sO Many spec 


0, sounds most 


manage a stubborn gasoline engine alone. 
“T used to run my washing machine 


with a gas engine which I 
and by the time the men 
two or three times I usua 


could not cran! 


folks cranked it 


1 


lly ended up by 


turning several machinefuls myself. Aj 


in cold weather I could not bring the e1 
Batchelor 


gine indoors.” For $10 
bought an electrie motor 


chine, and she says, “‘Now ail I have to d 


is turn a batton and she 
She also has an electr 


and a two-burner plate fo 


in a hurry or for the baby. 


“For Christmas and birtl 


Mrs. 
to run her m 


never refuses 


iron, which do 
lighten the work of ironing tremendousl\ 


r heating thin 
She says als 


day presents 


have got a lamp for my sewing machin 


two reading lamps, and a 


don’t know how I ever did my work, eve 





curling iron. 
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Your Ch 


We want you to have one or more of the articles 
shown above because we know you would be immensely 
pleased with them. 

Through our easy plan, you can get your choice of 
these rewards without spending any of your own money. 
Rewards are guaranteed to reach you in first-class con- 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
a straight-shooting, hard-hitting, 22-caliber rif'e. It 
is fine for target practice and small game. Has a 
built-up steel jacket which insures strength and dura- 
bility. Is shesleaahe safe from rear explosion of a de- 
fective shell. Mail the coupon below for complete details. 


Doll—Talks, Walks and Sleeps 


This dolly walks, talks, sleeps, and will more than de- 
light any httle girl that gets it. Nearly sixteen inches 
tall and is beautifully and completely dressed. The doll 
is practically unbreakable. Send the coupon now for 
complete details. 


‘Beautiful Dinner Set 


This very attractive Dinner Set consists of twenty-five 





pieces. Is made of a combination English and Domestic 
Clays which make the different pieces durable and very 
white in color. This is a set that any housewife will 
be proud to own. Mail the coupon below for our offer. 


New Zealand Rabbits 


These rabbits are of the famous New Zealand breed 
which grow to a very large size and do not get sick 
easily. They are fine for pets and with proper care, will 
produce a handsome profit. The rabbits are purebred 
New Zealands guaranteed to reach you alive and well. 
Send the coupon now. 
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dition and to be all that we claim for them. 

Read the brief description below of these different 
articles then fill out the coupon aud mail to us promptly. 
By return mail, we'll send you complete details of our 
easy plan with full description and larger picture of the 
reward you select. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 


A very attractive game board. With it we send com- 
lete equipment for playing fifty-seven different games. 
t has white maple rim, is substantially made and will 

help your family, especially the young folks pass many 
pleasant evenings. Coupon below will bring you com- 
plete information about our liberal offer. 
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Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
A full size Pen with 14-karat gold point, and is very attractive i 
in appearance. It has the lever-filling device which is used a 
on nearly all of the better grade of pens. It is absolutely a 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Defective pens ia 
will be replaced without cost. Mail the coupon now 
for full information about our offer. i 
aa 
5 a we 
Roll Film Camera Pe 
Our camera uses any standard a of & yy 
roll film. It is easy to operate and — o™. ~ 
light to carry. It takes pictures Ya Vr oe 
244x314 inches in size. The Pa s ye 
pictures are exceptionally fi ee } eo) 
clear dn detail. Re- ye x 
quires no focusing i st A.) 
or estimating of , «i? es A ra 
distance. Write iy” aX) < xy ? ei 
today for our YS ™ oS <& 
liberal offer.» oe S* s&s : 
° »* gh? “i 
Pt ~ ag AVS 
rs af /@ so" <P P 
Pd A’ Pod ne) e s* 
Fg <hae" ai ons 
ay » oO aie : 
 . e® wl 
& a8 ae o 
AEF SF oy ° $: se 
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g q Look for this label on the 
ee face of all Blabon’s 
J Linoleum 








/ Janning the | 
r a) . 
Color Schemes | 
for Your Nome | 
Wye Y Allee 
| 
a 
| 
i | 
| 
H azel H A ller, au- 
thor of books on in- 
terior decoration, gives 
valuable suggestions on 
harmonizing furniture 
and draperies with walls 
and floors, in our 36- 
page boo ‘Planning 
the Color Schemes for 
Your Home’’, beauti- 
- fully illustrated in full 
color. Sent nywhere 


in the United States 


upon receipt of 20 cents 








at moderate 


Isn’t this an inviting living room? Its gaily figured | 


The homey-ness of this living room is increased with the patterned Blabon Rug of 
genuine linoleum—No. 8102—having a gray Jaspe} or rippling wat 
effect, in the ground, with blue and black borders. 


A cheery, comfortable room 


cost! 


cretonne window drapes; its pillowed box-couch 
trimmed to match; and its Blabon Rug of genuine 
Linoleum in harmonizing colors, make this cozy 


effect for such a little expenditure! 


There are so many beautiful patterns of Blabon 


Rugs that you can make a choice of appropriate de- 


signs and colorings for any room upstairs or down. 


They have much more than their beauty, however, 


to commend them. 


Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum pressed to a 


burlap back. They give long years of hard service. 


Dirt and mud tracked in are easily wiped up with 


a damp cloth. So are spilled liquids, for Blabon 


Rugs are waterproof and spotproof. They are moth- 
proof, too. No beating or hard sweeping are ever 


necessary. So you see how 


housework easier! 


Blabon 


Rugs make 


Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine Linoleum and 


Blabon’s Linoleum by name. 


ing and department stores sell them. 


Good home-furnish- 


Made in the 


usual standard sizes up to 9’ by 12’; a few patterns 


in the extra large 12’ by 12’ and 12’ by 15’ sizes. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write us his name, and 


we will see that you are supplied. 


Folder showing 


patterns and colors of 20 Blabon Rugs, sent free 


upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 75 years 


BLABON RUGS 


of genuine linoleum 
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with a hired girl, before I got the electricity 
installed.”’ } 

Mrs. A. Letham, of Marion county 
Missouri, has an ingenious effort saver—an 
old baby carriage, lined with white oil- 
cloth, which she uses as a clothes basket. 
It is certainly worth having, isn’t it? 
And Mrs. E. L. Greniger. of Itasca county 
Minnesota, says she never knew what. 
wonderful piece of furniture a kitcher 
cabinet was until she moved into th 
country. She says, “Built-in cabinets 
may serve the same purpose, but I prefe1 
mine with casters, so that I may rearrange 
the kitchen when necessary, or chang 
positions in summer and winter. For 
winter it must be near more light, in sum- 
mer where the coolest breezes blow.”’ 

“Dish washing is no longer a burden 
to me since I have my wire dish drainer, 
says Mrs. Willis Hunsberger, of Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. “I can do m 
dishes in half the time and do not hav 
the towels to wash as I had before. | 
purchased it at a near-by store a fey 
months ago for seventy-five cents, and it 
has been on duty after nearly every meal 
since. I have tried the old way of drying 
when I thought I had only a few dish 
but it seems a waste of time to stand ther: 
and dry them. I have two pans of wate: 
one in which to wash them and another 
to rinse them. I find this more satis- 
factory than to pour hot water over then 
after they are in the drainer.” 

Mrs. Julia Hamilton of Marshall coun- 
ty, Kentucky, waited eight years for th 
right time to buy a kitchen cabinet, but 
the time never seemed to arrive. So sh 
saved money from selling eggs, and bought 
100 feet of shiplap, and a large, three-ply 
veneer goods box; “I borrowed a saw 
from one neighbor, a square from another, 
a plane and screw driver from another,”’ 
she says. “We had a hammer, and | 
bought a rule.” Then she proceeded to 
build herself a mighty good-looking cabi- 
net, which home demonstration agents 
from other counties have come to see. 

What do you think these letters prove? 
The old saying, ‘“‘Where there is a will 
there is a way” shines out from every on 
of them, I think. And first of all ther 
must be the will to have the needful things 
One need not be unpleasant, and nag and 
scold until she gets the labor savers she 
wants. But if she simply decides that 
she needs and wants a thing, the way is 
bound to open up, and whether in fourteer 
days or fourteen years the wanted equip- 
ment will be provided. Please don’t think 
that because you can’t have a new house 
and everything in it new right now that 
it is not worthwhile getting the things 
you can have. This is the message that 
the letters from farm women have for each 
one of us. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

Summer is coming, and with it the con- 
stant struggle to preserve one’s complexion 
against the ravages of sun and wind. It is 
a worthy struggle, too, for we all know how 
disappointing it is to find at the end of 
summer a deep accumulation of tan, 
freckles, and wrinkles, on the face; brown 
hands stained and marked by the hard 
work in garden and kitchen. They ar 
marks of honest toil, of course, and nothing 
to be ashamed of, but when we dress up fo! 
Sunday or for a party, it is a satisfaction 
to know that we look well, isn’t it? 

The most important part of looking well 
is prevention; taking the precautions of 
wearing hats, and turning up our collars 
when we go out to hang up the washing, 
and wearing old stocking legs on the arms, 
and gloves to protect the hands when doing 
any kind of out-door work. In addition to 


these it is absolutely necessary to us 
creams and lotions to keep the skin soft 
and free from wrinkles, to use a good soap 
on the hands and face, to bathe frequently, 
and to keep serene. 

Write us a letter of not more than 300 
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words, telling how you manage to keep 
your looks during the stress of summer 
work. For the best we will pay $5, for the 
second best, $3, for the third, $2, and there 
will be five special prizes of $1 each. Send 
in your letter to the Home Department 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
before May 1, 1926. Prizes will be an- 
nounced in the June issue of the magazine, 
and letters will be printed in July. 











CONTEST WINNERS 

Do farm women have hobbies? Yes, 

leed, and lovely ones, too. Gardening, 
scrap-books, and bird study led in popular- 

but there were literally hundreds of 

lividual hobbies listed when the judges 

shed the delightful task of reading 

i all the February letters. But more 

suit them next month. 

These are the women to whom prizes 

» awarded: 

irst prize, $5: Mrs. Ida M. Jackson, 
Cass county, Indiana. 
Second prize, $3: Mrs. Harold Cook, 
rion county, Ohio. 
Chird prize, $2: Mrs. M. Irene Marble, 
pahoe county, Colorado. 

ive special prizes, $1 each: Bessie 
Smith, Fulton county, Arkansas; Mrs. 
(George F. Parsons, Cowley county, 
nsas; Mrs. T. L. Tilderquist, Goodhue 
nty, Minnesota; Mrs. Mathilda Ander- 

Flathead county, Montana; Mrs. 
nnie Zwetz Waushara county, Wiscon- 


\1 


Please read the contest announcement 
printed above, and let us have your letter 
the next competition. Remember, this 
contest belongs to you, and you can make 
just what you want*it to be.-—Home 
Department Editor. 


BLUE FRIDAY 
“Oh, dear, this is blue Friday again. 
I wish I didn’t have to go to school,” 
said Betty. “Can’t I wear my new dress?” 

No, you can not,” answered mother. 
1 will not put on a new dress just 
Friday.” 

Betty lagged out to do her usual chores 
mother resumed her bread mixing. 
lon’t blame her much,” she thought. 
lways got tired of school myself by 
time the week was over.” 

\unt May had also been doing some 
king. “Let me fix Betty’s lunch,” 
uid. 
here is an egg I boiled. There isn’t 

bread but give her what there is; 
have to make quick bread of som« 
for our lunch if I don’t get this 
1 in time,” answered mother. 
he cooky jar is empty, too. Some- 
erything runs out by the last of 


May looked perplexed for a 

but all she said was, “Four Fri- 
to a month make about thirty-two 
tly good school days. Seems a pity 
te them.” 


» 
cutting the bread very thin she 


ged to get two sandwiches out of it. 
spread them both with butter and 
1 one with seeded raisins. The boiled 
was chopped, seasoned with salt, a 
cream and a drop of vinegar, and 
is filling for the other., Then she 
1 a little powdered sugar and cream 
nake a paste and fastened some 
ers together with this to serve as 
came in with a big red apple 

in time to see this part of it. “Oh, 
May,” she exclaimed. “I wish you 
here to fix my lunch every Friday.” 
u may wear my red tie on your 
today,” smiled Aunt May, “and 
you can’t coax your mother to 
the other Fridays as good as this 


ther was listening and thinking as 
No more ‘Blue Fridays’;” she 
“Hereafter there shall be some- 
ecial to wear and to eat just for 


of the week.”—Mrs, C, A. T. 
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ARMING 










Be sure you get the 
“*Market Day Special” 
with the Sun-Maid girl a 


on it (ea 








This Bargain Package 
makes men and children 
act about the same 


—says Mary Dean 





“Oh! Goody, goody!—And here’s rice pudding, starting either with 
raisins!’ I’m sure that’s what your uncooked or cooked rice, I always 
children will say when you bring add a cup of raisins. It’s ten times 
this big four pound bag of raisins better than plain rice pudding. And 
from thestore. Youngsters just whoop you can make a fine pudding with 
in anticipation of raisin rice pud- stale bread—and raisins, 
dings, raisin cookies, and special All sorts of ways to use raisins in 
desserts time-saving, work-saving dishes are 

3ut get it—and watch the man given in a new booklet I'll gladly 
of the house! See his big hand come send you—“Famous Cooks’ Recipes 
out with the little ones, wanting for Raisin Cookery.” Just mail me 
some right out of the bag as soon ag the coupon tonight. 
it’s opened. And be sure to ask your grocer 

Y« u pay less for these “Market for a pac kage of “Market Day »pe- 
Day Special” raisins but you get a cial” raisins—the big blue bag with 
wonderful quality—plump, clean the Sun-Maid girl on it. The joy 
raisins all ready to use—and 4 lbs, your whole family gets out of it will 
of them, which means extra treats be a sight to see. 
for days, with no extra work! Oc 

For instance, whenever I make 

Grown and packed by 


Sun-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFOANIA 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


So ee 





ere Denn 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California | 
Dept.B-104, Fresno, California 

Please send me, free, the 32- book of “Famous Cooks’ | 


$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 





Have youa favorite recipe 1 Recipes for Raisin Cookery; also details of Cookery | | 
using raisins? Sendthe ' Contest. i 
couponfor detailsofSun- § Namne........:... 

Maid's Cookery Compe- 

tition. Your recipe hasa Address 





good chance of winning 
one of the big cath prizes 
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. No. 2507—Becoming Frock. Cuts in sizes 16 No. 2480—One-Piece Sports ew Pattern any pretty, fast-color cotton material or pongs 
years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. comes in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 No. 2636—Junior Coat Frock. Cuts in si 
7 The 36-inch size takes 274 yards of 36-inch figured inches bust measure. The 36-inch size ~ akes 27 6 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year size takes 2 
é material, with 44-yard of 27-inch plain. Slip pat- yards of 40-inch material, with 44-yard of 32-inch = ys ards of 36-inch material Embroidery des 
tern No. 2315 is twelve cents extra contrasting No. 718 (blue or yellow) is 15 cents extra 
No. 2638—Princess Frock With Jabot. Cuts No. 2051—Practical Apron. Cuts in sizes No. 2337-2Child’s Somapers. Cuts in sizes 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. small, medium and large. The medium size takes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. The 4-year size takes 2's 
The 36-inch size takes 35¢ yards of 40-inch ma- 2 yards of 32 or 36-inch material, with 7 yards of yards of 36-inch material with %-yard of 36-i1 
terial. trimming tes isting 
No. 2673—Sports Frock. May be had in sizes No. 1911 ee . ane ace Shirt. Cuts in No. 1734—Girls’ Bloomer Dress. Cuts 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The sizes 1244, 13, } , 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 1614, 17, sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The 4-year size takes 2 





1 size takes 334 yards of 40-inch material. 1714, 18, 18%, a 19 "inches neck. The 153¢- inch yards of 36-inch material with 44-yard of 27-i1 
videry design No. 718 (blue or yellow) is’ size takes 344 yards of 36-inch material contrasting. 
ents extra No. 2688—Artists’ Smock. This popular pat- No. 2479—Child’s Play Frock. Cuts in si 
. , 2676 Morning Frock. Cuts in sizes 36, tern comes in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40,42 and 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The 8-year size takes | 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size takes 344 yards of 40-inch material. Any pretty wash goods 


7 > 2 ' 


36-inch size takes 2 g yards of 32 or 36-inch material. yards of 36-inch material. It may be made in may be used. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, —styles for morni! 
How to Order write your mauns and wibieces etelain i oa Our Pattern Book of Styles afternoon and evening 





correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
pattern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner 
Des Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Ser 






exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to 4ll an order. 10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming 





































Dress Reshiocaiey 
Look Slender 


WHENEVER you see a well-dressed 

stout woman, haven’t you always 
wondered where she found such smart 
slenderizing styles? You will know 
where she found them if you will send 
for the new Lane Bryant Style Book. 


Style Book Sent FREE 


Dresses, Coats, Hats, Shoes, Underwear. 
Every apparel need for stout women. All 
sizes from 38 to 58 bust. Superior fabrics. 
Excellent workmanship. Lowest possible 
prices. Send for your FREE Style Book. 


{ane § 


ei oideleleust=i wens 
Fifth Avenue 


pose 


FOR BURNS 
AND SCALDS 


Burns and scalds are inevi- 
table in the kitchen. Keep 
“Vaseline” Jelly hand 

Soothes and heals. Pure. — 


Famous for two generations. 
Chesebrough Mf, g- Company 
State St. “"""""? New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


ryant 


Address Desk 182 


NEW YORK 











and $-$- 
AT HOME 


Weave yr ot a: 


$1 % fun with op me 

Learn in a hal hour’ = 
rugs, quaint rag « 

from old rage—and many 
a week Weavers are 
Learn how to start business 
sell new things Satisfactio 
money refunded. Don't 
“Send me your 


weave Colonial 


Fire 


4s low as 





474 Factory St., ORKS. Inc N.Y 











To make the wide lace like illustration 
No. 1 above, first ch. 24 

First row: Tr. in 5thst. of chain for Ist 
sp. Ch. 2, miss 2, tr. in next. 3 tr. in 
next 3 st., forming block. Ch. 2, miss 2, 
4 tr. in next 4 st., ch. 2, miss 2, tr. in next; 
ch. 2, miss 2, tr. in next. Ch. 5, turn 

Second row: 3 sp., 1 blk., 2 sp., 4 tr., 
3 ch., 4 tr. in next space. Ch. 3, turn, 
eatch back under 3 ch. Ch. 3, 3 tr., ch. 3, 
catch under same 3 chain, ch. 3, 3 tr. in} 
same place, in last tr. of blk. below. 
This completes a daisy. 

Third row: 2 sp., 1 blk., 1 sp., 1 blk., 
2 sp., ch. 5, turn 

Fourth row: 7 sp., ch. 5, turn, 

Fifth row: 7 sp., ch. 5, turn. 

Sixth row: 6 sp., daisy in next. 

Seventh row: 7sp., repeat from Ist row. 

Daisy Edge No. 2 
Ch. 9. Firstrow: Tr.in 5st. of ch.,ch. 2, 


DAISY EDGE LACE 





Dais 


miss 2 

next: ch 5. 
Sec ond row: 
Third row: 


*. In next. 
turn. 


2 sp., 


No. 2 
Ch. 2 


“, 


u edge 
m 


2 sp., daisy in 


ch. 5, 


Daisy Edge Beading 


Ch. 24. 

First row: 
2 sp., over, 24 cl 

Second row: 


9 


sp., 1 blk., 1 
l. 


9 
oO sp., 


1 blk., 2 sp., 


iss 2, tr. in 


next. 


turn. 


»., 1 blk., 


daisy. 





Da is 


Third row: 
daisy. 


y edge beading 


2 sp., 1 blk., 1 sp., 


1 bik., 
iiss (1 blk., 
ch. 5, turn. 


catch under 


5, turn. 
in next tr., 


Fourth row: 2 sp., ch. 9, m 

1 sp., 1 blk.,) 9 st., tr. in next, 
Fifth row: 2 sp., ch. 4, 

9 ch., ch. 4, tr. in tr., 2 sp., ch. 
Sixth row: 2 sp., ch. 9, tr. 

1 sp., daisy, repe at.—Mrs. R. C. 


BECAUSE. 


A little boy can’t build a barn 


Or stoke 
A little boy ce 


an’t hew a tree 


Or act as pilot for a plane; 


But he 


Because 


ttle boy « 


A li 


can’t work 


a ship or run a train; 


can do a work worthwhile 
a little boy can smile. 


a farm 


Or preach a sermon to the world; 


A little boy « 


can't fire 


a gun 


Where freedom’s banner is unfurled; 


But he can troubled hea 
a little boy can smile 


Because 


A little boy c 
Or write 
But he can gi 


an’t move a worl 


rd a striving soul 


rts beguile 


1 


a book or pen a song; 


And hold a weakling from the wrong, 
Teach prayers to lips that Right revile 
3ecause a little boy can smile 


—L, M. 





Thornton, 


















Woman to woman 


Knowledge passes rapidly 
concerning feminine hygiene 


et 

liscussion of this subject, 
are other women who constantly 
stumble along unguided. Many of 
them, of course, delieve they know the 
truth, but their knowledge usually 
goes no further than the employment 
of poisonous antiseptics, such 
bichloride of mercury and various 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


is a frank 
but there 


certain circles there 


as 


New discovery banishes risks 

Doctors will tell that most 
compounds of carbolic acid are saponi- 
fied in an effort to reduce the burning 
effect, but nevertheless they remain 
corrosive in their action. Scar-tissue 
and hardening of the membrane fre- 
quently follow their use. 

Fortunately it is no longer nécessary 
to run these risks. There is a new anti- 
septic and germicide called Zonite. It 
is immensely powerful and yet abso- 
lutely mon-potsonous. Zonite far 
more powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be applied to 
the body. And it means so much to 
woman’s comfort, beauty and health 
assurance. 


you 


1S 


Women’s Division offers free booklet 

The Women’s Division has prepared 
a dainty booklet especially for women. 
The information it contains is concise 
and to the point. Send for it. Read it. 
Use the coupon below. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Avenue, New Y ork, N. Y. In ‘Canada: 
165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


In bottles, 
c, 50c and $1 


Lonile 


a 2 Ct 6 GP a eae See 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women’s Division : | 
Postum Building, 250 Park Ave.,New York, N. Y 

Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or ] 


booklets checked. eminine lygie ne 
OC) Antiseptics in the Home 


25 
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Please PRINT name 





f Mayfair (Pattern 
Wm Rogers 


Insist on this exact 


name 
y M. ROGERS & 


SitLVERPLATE 


SON 


Your reward will 
come in getting fasts 
quality "of: silver- 


plate which can be 
guaranteed without 


Tea Spoons 


$450 


per doz. 


time limit and is the 


best at the price. 


Made «nt Gurrniced by 


pa Vercalers 


Comm 


Win. Rogers Mig Co 
Succecaded by 





Ne = 


onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
Messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster, without the blister. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 


first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
ftterole penetrates the skin and goes 
to the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Clear Your Skin A-> 
With et m= - 
Cuticura ” 
Ointment to Heal by! 


Soap to Cleanse 
Absolutely Nothing Better 
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Panels are the 1S 
ea J 
latest touch in Na ) WF y 
homedecoration | a 
YA “\r i) = << 


The New V ogue- -Panels 


NEXPENSIVE to apply, these new 
panel effects provide relief from the 
monotony of plain walls. Extensively 
featured with the new Niagara Wall 
Papers. Your dealer is showing them now. 


NIAGARA, 


BLUE RIBBON 


WALL PAPER 
STYLE BOOK 


Ten cents in stamps, or coin will 
bring you this new book—full of 
decorative secrets as well as samples 
of the latest patterns with a brief 
story of their origin. 
Send for our folio of New Panel 
Arrangements 
NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY 
294 Walnut Avenue Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
furnish auto and expenses to intro- 
We Pay $48 A Week, atice sur soap and Pa hing Powder. 


BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept. 8.F., Chippewa Falls, Wise, 
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A BASKET OF VIOLETS 

Little Edna Kelvin liked going to Ai 
Berta’s, for at her place there were m: 
interesting things. There were the pro 
turkey gobbfer, the pony and the she 
But best of all there was Cousin Jean, a 
she was always so pleasant. Even 
Cousin Jean were a young lady she alw 
had time to talk to her, to tell her thir 
she liked to hear. 

“When I grow up,” Edna often told | 
mother, “I want to be just like Cou 
Jean.” 

Edna and Cousin Jean often told ea 
other that they were the best of frien 
even if there was a little difference in th: 
ages. This spring Sunday, Edna had be 
spending the day with her cousin. It h 
been a very happy day. She always | 
a good time with Cousin Jean. For, as s 
told her mother that morning, ‘Cou 
Jean can think of so many nice thing: 
do. That is why I enjoy going theresomuc! 

And her mother had told her she co 
go, for Miss Ramey was sick, and it wou 
be better for her if the house was v 
quiet. Miss Ramey was Edna’s school 
teacher who boarded with them. 

“Oh,” said Edna, “‘it is too bad to | 
sick on such a fine spring day.” 

This afternoon, Edna had taken a 1 
on Cousin Jean’s pony, and to the lit 
girl that was quite an adventure. 

It was late in the afternoon, time for her 
to go home. Her father and mother had 
come for her. Cousin Jean called her to 
come into her room, ‘Edna,’ 

“here is a little present for’ you, dear. 
Something to take home with you.” 

And Cousin Jean gave her a little basket 
made of glass. Edna ‘was so pleased. 

“Oh, you are so nice!’ she said. “How 
did you know just what I wanted?” And 
the little girl held the basket pressed close 
toher. A queerexpression came on her face 

“What is it, dear?”’ asked Cousin Jean. 

“Miss Ramey’s sick. She hasn’t been 
out this nice spring day like I have. Oh, 
Cousin Jean, could I take the pretty 
basket to her?” 

“Surely, child. Only we’ll put some- 
thing in it.” And Cousin Jean went out 
in the garden. When she came back the 
basket was full of violets. 

“How pretty!’ said Edna. “Will they 
really grow, Cousin Jean?” 

“Yes, tell Miss Ramey to keep them 
watered and she will have violets for 
many a day.” 

“Cousin Jean,” said Edna as she kissed 
her good-bye, ‘‘you get to be nicer every 
time I see you. Mother says the nice 
thing about you is that you think of other 
folks. And I believe it. I want to be like 
you, and when I take this basket of violets 
to Miss Ramey, that will be being like you, 
won’t it?” 

“Yes,” smiled Cousin Jean as she kissed 
her good-bye for the second time. ‘I am 
so pleased that you want to be like me, 


dear.” —J. H. B 


she sai 








Dinner hour isa happy time for EwanSid 
of Cayuga county, New York, and his } 











































HOT 











CORNMEAL MUSH 
The old method of making cornmeal 
mush, so popular for Sunday night 
uppers in our grandmothers’ time, was a 








tadiot is job of stirring and stirring while 
standing over a hot stove for the long 
cooking necessary for the making of this 
particular dish. —The more modern method 


is not only better but is much less work. 
A double boiler is essential in this later 
iethod, in which one simply measures 
one quart of cold water into the upper part 
a double boiler, adds one teaspoonful 

of salt and one generous cupful of corn- 
meal. Stir not at all. Set boiler on the 
stove and let boil two or three hours (long 
ooking being necessary to break up the 
starch cells to aid in digestion), being 
reful to keep plenty of water in the lower 
of the boiler so it will not boil dry 


und burn. 
When the meal has cooked the allotted 
time, remove from stove and beat vigor- 


isly with a spoon for a minute or so and 

serve at once with cream or milk and sugar 

| over in the old time way, or if pre- 

urn out in a baking tin, previously 

old water, and let stand until cold. 

Then slice and dip in beaten egg and fry 

on hot griddle. This last is a very excel- 
lent breakfast dish.- —Mrs. J. C. T. 


USES OF LAMB SKINS 
When one of our lambs dies, even if it is 
on lay or two old, we remove the skin, 
and rub the flesh side with a mix- 
three parts of salt and one part of 
ed alum. We then fold it 
Idle, flesh side in, roll it up and let 
ew days. We then wash it in luke- 
vater with mild soap or soap flakes 
ein weak suds. We dry it with the 
le exposed to the sun. Before it is 
dry, we rub with the hands or 
ind rub with a piece of board while 
i. dries. This will keep it pliable. A 
| this time helps 





across 


il rubbed in at 
little lamb pelts may be used for 
ig coats and caps, or for making 
ups, mittens, muffs and scarfs, 
ns, soles for bedroom slippers and 
If you wish to tint or 
» skins any particular color, use a 
e in the last water.—Mrs. L. A. ¢ 


iner soles. 








LUNCHES AT OUR SCHOOL 
what our school in Trumbull 
, Ohio, is doing. Maybe you do not 


HOT 


1 real hot lunch. On Mondays, 
ru s, Thursdays and Fridays we 
ocoa. The high school home 


teacher has taught us seventh 
ith grade girls to make it. Now 
iching two boys who will con- 
to make it. Wednesdays we have 
Every Wednesday two or more 
s come in to make soup. We do not 
for cocoa or soup. 
ive a day called “Donation Day,” 
fall was on Armistice day. 
vho think or wish to help us bring 
on, a cupful or more of sugar, or 
‘they may bring vegetables of all 
Chere are eight rooms and every 
me room furnishes milk for cocoa. 
has given liberally. 
3 very good topic because it is a 
d thought. Some mornings boys 
cannot eat any breakfast because 
This way the chil- 


Last 


ymes SO soon. 


SUCCESS 
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Repri lion of photo 
ma le with stove burn- 
ing, ¢ hos ive proof of 


Kitchenkook safely. 
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ITCHEN KOO 
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Boiling Water in 6% Minutes 


BOVERYONE who sees Kitchenkook in operation mar- 


vels at its wonderful cooking speed. 


Takes only a 


moment to light it—then all burners are ready at once with 
a clear blue flame hotter than any cooking fire you have ever 


seen. 
ing. 


Burners turn on or off just like gas; no delay; 
Because of its cleanliness, its range and uniformity of 


no wait- 


heat Kitchenkook is the perfect stove for fine baking and 


cooking. 
your dealer to demonstrate it for you. 


Always free of smoke, soot, odor and grease. 


Ask 


Catalog showing the full line of 15 beautiful models tells why 


Kitchenkook is faster, cleaner, safer, more 


economical. 


Sent free on request. Address nearest office, Dept. 72. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn 


Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. ¥. 


IDEAL COOK STOVE 


LEA 








something hot to drink. M: any | 
iildren were much underweight. | 


are gaining and it helps in their | Mr. C. G. Phillips, CORONA MFG. CO. 15 
Corona Bidg., KENTON, OHIO. 


} 


k. There are only two schools | 
bull county serving hot lunches | 
our school. At the other school |, 
to pay. I am not sure how much, 
over ten cents.—Marjorie Hoff- 


‘? 
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WORLD'S GREATEST SALVE 
MADE FROM SHEEP'S WOOL 


Corona Wool Fat Discovered by 
Ohio Man Has 100 Uses 








A new wonder ointment with amazing healing 7 Only re Wore rai kerosene 
properties is the discovery of Mr C. G. Phillips of ging — only/one mant 
Ohio. Compounded from the oil secretions ex- a ae! ee 
tracted from the wool of sheep, it gives quick and tf he 


positive relief from Cuts— 
or any flesh 
born cases of ¢ 
and healing 


powers, 


For live stor 


—Sore Shoulders—Collar Boils—Grease Heel— s 

Caked Udders, or any wound—it has no equal. write quick. § 
Mr. Phillips wants every household to try his Agents Make 

wonderful healing ointment. He wishes to send a Big Money 

liberal FREE TRIAL package of CORONA 

WOOL FAT to u. Write today for your FREE 

sample and booklet telling all about it. Address G0 InTO BUSINES 


Burns—Scald 
wound on man or beast. 
happed Hands yield to its soothing 


k troubles such as Barb Wire Cuts 















sixth the fuel. 


chimney. 






Corns, 


Even stub- LANTERN 


brings brilliant 
daylight and joy 
a toyour home, 








BRIGHTNESS of SUNLIGHT 
from COMMON KEROSENE 


Here’s a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
old style lamps—burns onl 
No wicks, no 
Absolutely safe. 

light in the world like it! 


. More Light - Less Cost 
r!— and actual fuel 
a few months. 
amp-— no clog- 
> reguiat 







Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft whit 
tiful crystal shade and ni 


New L iberal ee Offer 
act Ad 


e light. Beau- 
ckel base 


for descript tion an depen oiler NOW 
THE RADIOLITE Co. 
1048 Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ly one- 


No 


ed up 


» to those who 
ust. write 











Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your comma sie. 


thing. Money-makin 


Big Candy Booklet Free for it today 





Finishing " 
Your first roll « 
oped, ) gat 

a a *niarg 
the best negative, 


PEERLESS PHOTO Co. 





“We fornish 
eoperaany unlimited. Either men or women. 
Jon 't put it off! 

W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Gvener 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 


for Yourself 
Leis 


Ie oper- 
System 
every- 





Pria 1Offer: | 
roll of film devel- 

i, 6 High Glos. prints | 

an enlargement from 

25c (silver) | *** 


Charles City, lowa. lg ck. 


You CAN EARN $60 A WEEK 


REE. Wr rite 


Fashion ‘Wear ‘Shirt Co., , Dept D- 201, Cincinnati, O. 













































































Reports quick recovery from bruises and strain 


HURTS HIP IN 
FALL FROM TREE 


Bruises and strain quickly 
helped by simple treatment 


A simple home treatment, used at 
once, will greatly hasten recovery 
from bruises, strains, and sprains. 

Hundreds of people from all over 
the country have taken the trouble to 
write of the truly remarkable results 
they have got from using it. 

{ young woman writes from Bush- 
nell’s Basin, Monroe County, N. Y., 
that while she was picking cherries, 
the branch of the tree on which she 
was standing, broke and gave her a 
bad fall. 

“T suffered agony,” she says, ‘‘but 
I used Sloan’s Liniment, and it re- 
relieved the pain right away. Now I 
don’t feel it at all.” 

Sloan’s gets results because it 
doesn’t just deaden pain; it gets at 
the cause. 

Right to the place that hurts it 
brings a healing stream of fresh 
blood. Quickly and surely it breaks up 
congestion, drives away pain. So 
clean and easy to use, too. Get a 
bottle today. All druggists—35 cents. 











Keep 
Them Pretty 


Everybody Sees Your Hands 


Pretty hands are good to look at 
and are looked at often. Smooth, 
soft hands are pleasant to your own 
and others’ touch. jut only such 
hands. Rub half a California lemon 
over your hands night and morning. 
Use lemon juice, if they are red, 
rough, dry or cracked—and in a few 
days, note the transformation. See 
how white—and feel how soft and 
smooth, 

This is Nature’s own safe, dainty 
lotion and whitener—no need for 
artificial kinds, See how it removes 
stains. 

Keep a half lemon handy in a 
Saucer by the sink or vash-bowl, 
Use it daily and have attractive, 
prett hands. Begin tonight. 





The richest juice best for the 
hands, comes from California lemons. 
Be sure to get this kind. All first- 
class dealers sell them, 


California Lemons 











{thing else, ‘and if that fails, tell them 
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NOTE-—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 


published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp for 
a personal answer. 


ABOUT PARTIES 

There is something about the mere 
word ‘“‘party” which brings out all the fun 
and gayety there is in one. That is just 
as it should be, too, for a party ought to 
be just for fun. 

We must remember that while the 
greatest responsibility for the success of 
the party rests on the one who gives it, the 
invited guests are also partially respon- 
sible. They must come with the idea of 
having a good time and of helping every- 
one else to have just as good a time. They 
must not let force think jealous, 
mean thoughts; they must not be sullen 
and disagreeable, nor even unhappy look- 
ing, no matter what reason they may have 
for feeling that way. I know a girl who 
lost her job on the day that a friend of 
hers was giving a party. She really felt 
very sad about it, but she was “‘the life of 
the party” that night and no one knew 
until the next day that she had been turned 
out of her much-liked job. 

Each guest must greet his host and 
hostess as soon as he has laid aside his 
wraps, that is, if the host and hostess 
did not first meet him at the door and 
direct him to the dressing room. At the 
end of the evening—usually shortly after 
supper has been served—he must be sure 
to say goodnight to the host and hostess, 
to tell them in his own words that he hz 1s 
had ‘such a ~~ I have said “he 
must do this. Girls must do likewise, of 
course. 

Now a few words for the one who is 
giving the party. 

First, be sure to have everything nicely | 
planned before you send out the invita- | 
tions. (The latter, by the way, miay be 
either written or telephoned or spoken. 
If you are on a party line and are afraid 
you might hurt the feelings of someone 
whom you are not able to invite, don’t 
use the telephone.) 

The entertainment you offer and the 
food you serve need not be elaborate, but 
should be planned somewhat according to 
the size of your house, the amount of 
money you feel you can spend, and the} 
dishes and silver and table linen you 
have! At our own little parties, for ex- 
ample, we serve a fruit salad and put- 
bread sandwiches and cocoa or coffee, 
with salted nuts and candy mints for 
extras, because that menu requires only a 
plate, fork, spoon, cup, and saucer for 
each guest, besides the sugar and creamer 
and the little plates for nuts and candy. 
If we serve cake and ice cream we serve 
both on one plate, and then we do not 
serve sandwiches and salad, éte. 

Don’t let things bother you, and don’t 
act bothered even if you feel that way. 
If some of your guests should want to 
pl: iy boisterous games that your parents 
object to, first tactfully suggest some- 





frankly but smilingly that your mother 
and father would rather they would play 
something else, and I am sure they will 
all fall in line gl: adly. 

Serve supper fairly early in the eve- 
ning, with as little fuss and ostentation 
as possible. Ask some of the boys and 
girls to help you. They will enjoy “i 

When your guests leave, stand by the 
door with your mother and. father, and | 
when the boys and girls tell you they have | 
“had a nice time,” say, “I am awfully | 
glad you did,” or something of the sort, 
—Bertha Averille. 








Now Anyone Can Play| 
a Honner Harmonica 


This FREE 
Book Will 
Prove It! 


Thousands of 
people of alla 

in all walks of life, 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and inspiration, 
Thanks to the new 
instruction b: 
they are enjoyir 
the popularityt 
comes to those 
who can play this 
| fascinating musi- 
cal instrument. 











If there is any greater satisfaction than 
listening to good music, itis surely that 
of being able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
will enable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
rect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 

114 East 16th Street, New York City 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 


50 up. 

















Life-Like Portrait 


ENLARGEMENTS 
16 In. x 20 In. | ee 


From Any Photo 
or Snapshot 


ONLY 


EACH 


USUAL $5.00 
VALUE 


HAT favorite pictureof mother, dad, sweet- 
heart, hubby, baby, or any friend or deat 
one, can be made into a beautiful life-like 
enlargement—and you can get this enlargement 
for less than one-fifth of the regular price by 
taking advantage of this special offer. FAITH- 
FUL REPRODUCTION from any photograph 
guaranteed. Same price for full figure, bust, or 
group form, or for enlarging one or more persons 
alone out of a group picture, 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just mail us the photo (no size too small or too large), 
and within a week you will have your enlargement (size 
16 inches by 20 inches) guaranteed never to fade. U0 
arrival, pay tman 98c plus a few cents postage. | 
Money back if not delighted. We arantec safe | 
return of your original picture. Remember, you run n 

risk in sending us even your most treasured photog raph. 

It will be safely returned to you unaltered in any way 

There are no strings attached to ~~ offer. te| 
enlargement will come to you C. O. , 98 cents plus) 
postage—not one cent more. If Da convenient { 4 
you or if you expect to be out when the mailman 7 
send one dollar cash with order, and we will pay ®| 


postage charges. 
markable offer we wil! sen¢ 


%. ¥ FRE FREE with every enlarge 
\ =/ment ordered a highly-glazed, hand ted 
miniature reproduction of the photo sept 

. g These miniatures alone are worth the or 


me 














In order to advertise this re- 





price charged for the enlargement. 
advantage of this really gunaning offer and send your 
order today. DO IT NO 


UNITED penvanyt co. 
115 North Desplaines Street 
|| Dept. 369-E Chicago, Ill. 
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ake at 
Home 








Corporal: “TI hear that the drill ser- 

















geant called you a blockhead.”’ HE convenience 
Private: ‘No, he didn’t make it that and economy of the 
strong.” BOSS OVEN has made 
Corporal: ‘‘What did he actually say?”’ home baking more pop- 
Private: ‘‘Put on your hat, here comes ular than ever. Bea 
a woodpecker.” 2.500.000 housewives use 
re this modern method. 
PROMPT ACTION The BOSS is the Orig- 
A tourist who had stopped at a moun- inal and the fastest sell- 
taineer’s cabin, noticed four holes in the ing Glass Door Oven on 
door of the cabin. , the market. Baking may 
Tourist : “Friend, I do not like to be too be seen at all times, there- 
inquisitive, but what are the four holes in by preventing overbrown- 
your door for?” ing and burning. 
Mountaineer: ‘Wal, you see I has four The even circulation of 
cats. ; : ; heat to all corners insures 
Tourist: “Why wouldn’t one good size “Al uniformity of tempera- 
hole do for all the cats? 3 ture. The asbestos lining 
— ‘When I say scat, I mean saves fuel. 
| 


Guaranteed to Bake Satis- 
factorily on All Good Oil, 


Gas and Gasoline Stoves 





Daughter had just returned from finish- 


ing school. ‘That air ” her father} fo : J ys 
began as they sat down in the dining-room, | |) Made in sty oon a 
“Father, dear,” the girl interrupted, | (#2 to meet every require- 


ment. See them at hard- 


“vou should say ‘that something,’ or 7 
ware, furniture and de- 


preferably, just ‘that.’ It’s vulgar to say 











‘that air.’ partment stores. Insist 
“Well, this ear——” the father began upon getting the genuine, 
again. stamped with the name— 


BOSS OVEN. 

THE HUENEFELD CO. 

Established 53 years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“No,” said the daughter, “you must 
avoid such expressions as ‘this ’ere.’ ”’ 

“Look here, my girl,’ said the father, 
“T’m going to say exactly what I mean. 
That air is bad for this ear of mine, and 
I’m going to shut the window.” 








A MATTER OF SPELLING 
A teacher was instructing her class in] |~— 
= the use of antonyms. “Now, children,” | | 
she said, “‘what is the opposite of sorrow?”’ 

“Joy,” shrieked the class in unison. 

“What is the opposite of pleasure?”’ 

“Pain.” 

“And what is the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap.”—The Outlook. 







































WHEN DIOGENES MET A CIVIL 
WAR VETERAN 
“What were you in the war?” he asked. 
“A private,’ the old soldier answered. 
And Diogenes blew out his lamp and 
went home. 





How to End 
Toilet Odors 


The telephone girl in a New York hotel 


answered a queer call over the house ex-] * 
change the other morning about 11 o’clock. 
When she “plugged in’ a man’s voice said: 
“Hello. Is this the So-and-So hotel?”’ End i 
“Why, no,” answered the girl, ‘‘this is = Ci MPTY a can of Lewis’ Lye down the toilet 
th Such-and-Such hotel.” Odors et vault each week. Air out thoroughly. You 
Oh, it’s all right,” said the man. “Just} Kills Er will never have a bit of odor in the outside toilet. 
woke up and didn’t know where I was. Germs : 


_——" Lewis’ Lye ends the fermentation that causes 
odors. It is odorless itself. It also destroys 
flies and their eggs. Kills germs. Prevents 
deadly typhoid. 


Pat (to an acquaintance): “Have ye Destroys 
seen the new workman, Mickey? Flies 
“Sure, he’s the thinnest man I ever 
You're thin, and I’m thin, but be- 
g : nea thinner than the two of us put Order Lewis’ Lye from your grocer today. Buy 
it by the dozen. Use it regularly. Protect your 
“IT have a problem I’d like to have you family from deadly typhoid germs. The Pennsyl. 
| vork,” said son. “There were three frogs Write for FREE Book »  vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept.7-D. 
| sitting on a log—a bull frog, a tree frog The Truth About A Lye 
nd a toad frog. The bullfrog decided to 


jump off. How many frogs were left?” 

| he father smiled. “Why, that’s easy. Always 3 
!wo frogs were left.” 

\nd that’s where you are wrong!” ask for 

med the boy, grinning. “Three 


gs were left. The bullfrog only decided 
) jump off. He didn’t jump.” 











’ Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts | our new Household Cleaning D 
" spe (66 - . , , ,” X ’ | ‘ C g@ Vevice 
Peac her: “Johnny, spell ‘wrong’.”” Musical Comedies [ A Y Grow costage aPiay AGENTS washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
nnny: “R-o-n-g. Now, teacher, isn’t | 4nd Revues, Min- Make-up Goods cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
wre mg?” 4 strel Opening Choruses, Darkey Plays. Catalog FREE. | less than brooms Over half profit Write 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.143, CHICAGO | Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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Send for 
this Boox'! 
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It’s every farmer’s business 
to know these facts 











Swift & Company’s new Year Book is the most in- 
teresting it has ever published. It contains page 
after page of solid information that every farmer 
should have about a business in which he is vitally 
concerned. 

The following are only a few of the many interest- 
ing subjects in the 1926 Year Book: 

Livestock prices—highest since 1920. 

Fifty years ago—the early cattle trails and ‘‘cow 
towns,”’ the first shipments of cattle by rail, the in- 
vention of the refrigerator car, Eastern opposition to 


dressed beef, e€arly by-products waste—these and 
many other interesting contrasts of the livestock and 
packing industries 50 years ago and today are in- 
cluded in this absorbing chapter. 

Fertilizer—how the livestock and packing indus- 
tries contribute to the conservation of the soil. 

This book will give you a clearer conception of the 
great business imwhich you and Swift & Company 
are engaged—the business of supplying a nation with 
its meat. You will enjoy it from cover to cover. 

Send the coupon below for a copy—free. 


Ci aL we 


“~ 


wift & Company 


Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 







pa th a ta Aton Date Didone 








| 1926 Year Book. 


Name 












Address 





Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. 
4110Packers Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me free of charge, a copy of Swift & Company’s 
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SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUM 




















as Vabde ae we 
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«¢TT was depressing just to look at that 


old shabby bedroom. Old-fashioned 
starched lace curtains, yellow pine 
woodwork, faded wallpaper, and the 
matting gone to seed! It was discour- 
aging to try to clean it. In such sur- 
roundings, mother’s dear old walnut 
pieces looked so unhappy! 


“Now it’s really the prettiest room 
in the house, afl I did it all at sur- 
prisingly little cost. I selected pale 
yellow for the walls and did the wood- 
work over in ivory white—I did the 
painting myself. Cretonne curtains 
with a dark blue figure seemed to give 
just the touch of color needed. 


“Then the floor—this lovely smooth- 
surface rug, Pattern No. 887, came to 
me as ahappy inspiration. It’san Arm- 
strong Rug of real linoleum. And it’s 


““RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY” 
you select a rug to harmonize with your furnishings. 
patterns, all illustrated in full color. Send for it today. It is free. 
Linoleum 


Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


irmstrong’s 
«Linoleum 


Division, 


....now it’s the prettiest room in the house! 


so easy to clean! I just run over it 
with a damp cloth or mop, and it’s 
clean! Inexpensive, too. I saved almost 
enough to pay for all the other im- 
provements.” 

Perhaps you, too, have a room— 
bedroom, living-room dining-room, or 
kitchen—that can be made more at- 


tractive and livable by the addition of 


one of these inexpensive rugs. 


Be sure you get an Armstrong Rug 
of genuine cork linoleum, a naturally 
superior material. Softer, more flexible 
and springy, it will outlast any other 
smooth surface rug. Remember, if it 
hasn’t a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. 


Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum 
rugs are made in the larger room sizes, 
12 ft.x 12 ft., and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well 
as the usual smaller room sizes, 


—This attractive booklet will help 


A score of beautiful 
Address 
404 Jackson Street, 


Above: 


Below: 





Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, No. 951 
, ’ 
Armstrong 5 I inoteum 


Rug, No. 816 


RUGS 





IEY WEAR —— AND WEAR —~”AND WEAR) 
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YNGOLEUM 
’ . . GOLD TD... 
Floor-Covering Satisfaction sea, /WUGS 
HE Gold Seal, shown below, is priced rugs there are designs to har- 
4 found on/yon genuine Congoleum = monize with any furnishings and sizes 
Gold Seal ¥loor-Coverings. It 1s an to suit every room. Every one of them 
assurance of every quality that makes the creation of a master rug designer. 
for floor-covering satisfaction. Beauty, serviceability, economy— 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. are the everything that a floor-covering can 
world’s largest manufacturers of labor- give, plus lighter household cares, is 
saving floor-coverings. Back of the found in the rugs which are identified 
reputation and widespread popularity by this Gold Seal pasted on the face 
of Gold Seal Art-Rugs stand many of the pattern. 
years of unequalled service and satis- Ask for Congoleum by name and 
faction. Millions of footsteps have always be sure to look for the Gold 
tested Congoleum durability. Hun- Seal on the goods you buy. 
dreds of thousands of housewives can . , : ‘. 
testify to the soundness of the value ( a aigaedl 


behind these popular rugs. ee 


° ° Pi } } New On 
And in these sturdy, economically- * 


in Udnada Cong f 


Look for this Gold Seal when you buy! 





“ GOLD SEAL ee “ae: Vda eh hetsh? 


GUARANTEE a , ara 252% 


ee ee 











. . SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
o ce Ore Gas ©) P77. OR YOUR MONEY BACK “Kazak’” Design 
Holland De vgn REMOVE SEAL WITH ftug No 590 

Rug No. 594 WET CLOTH ’ ; iVO. 











